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THE BARGES ARE THE DRUDGES OF THE CARRYING-TRADE 


The Nutmeg Coast 


BY WINFIELD 









See #NDULGING a. fancy 
j PAE aS) for the grandiose, it 1s 


2 pleasant to think of 
ae) Long Island Sound as a 
~™ broad, bright highway 
+ | from the sea and its 
—~ * sunrise to the glowing 
metropolis of the New World. In fact, 
we find it a greater harbor to New York, 
which one enters more than a hundred 
miles from the city itself—an arm of the 
sea within an island barrier; a passage- 
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way, smooth and wide, for an abundant 
coastwise commerce; its beautiful shores 
and protected waters a delight to travel- 
ers and a pleasance for urban thousands, 
who turn to it when the more accessible 
and ephemeral joys of excursions down 
the bay and up the Hudson have been 
exhausted. As to the commuter who 
faces the East, his dream is a house with 
an unobstructed view of the Sound. 
Sentimentally the Sound beckons the 
leisurely traveler who would browse 
All Rights Reserved. 
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along its shores. In its older ports he 
finds suggestions of sailors’ tales and of 
old, sea-going adventure. Here are an- 
cient stone wharves, warehouses of a 
rough solidity, and broad, elm-shaded 
streets in which are square, white man- 
sions such as captains loved to build 





ts: j-¢ . 
THE BEST OF BARGE LIFE IS THAT 


from the gains of lucky voyages. The 
people receive the stranger with an ease 
of manner that would appear a heritage 
of days when sailors from distant seas 
rolled ashore over Sound-side string- 
pieces, among them a sufficient sprink- 
ling of sea-rovers to prompt a politic 
acceptance of each new-comer at his 
own rating; for one cannot gainsay that 
through several generations pirates, 
slavers, privateers, blockade-runners, 


THE 
SKIPPER MAY TAKE HIS FAMILY ALONG 


and smugglers occasionally favored the 


Sound with their presence. The worst of 


them came hither soberly enough, ordi- 
narily on business that had to do with 
refitting ship or landing goods taken un- 
der warmer skies, and so long as they 
conducted themselves with decorum no 
one sought to hale them to 
the gibbet. Their more 
respectable slave - running 
brethren of later times were 
rid of the reek of the bar- 
racoons long before their 
jib-booms rounded Montauk 
Point, for here were their 
home ports, while the local 
patriots who evaded enemy 
taxes In war- time or cruise d 
under private colors against 
enemy commerce had no 
-apologies to make, and sailed 
openly to and from their 
home docks along the 
Sound whenever the king’s 
ships were not in the offing. 
If blood were to be shed, 
it was an affair of war; if 
not, of business. It was 
not the concern of the 
Sound ports to sit in judg- 
ment on the sea-goer, and 
it is not to-day. 

But the yesterdays of the 
Sound and its ports are far 
less objective than its 
colorful life of to-day. One 
must seek out its traditions 
in quiet byways, while its 
appeais to current interest 
press upon one. This par- 
ticularly is true along the 
Sound’s north shore, the 
coast of the Nutmeg State. 
Here, as one makes the first 
stages of his journey east- 
ward from New York, leav- 
ing behind the city’s fringe only to find 
himself passing through a succession of 
brisk towns where the glow of war pros- 
perity is turning brass and iron into 
gold, he is conscious of touching a 
throbbing pulse of action and travel; for 
the Nutmeg Coast is a thoroughfare be- 
tween the metropolis and the populous 
northeast corner of the United States. 

Your traveler of sailorish tendencies, 
journeying along this coast by water, 
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proceeds with a broader vision than the 
pilgrim of the touring-car or Boston ex- 
press. In journeying hither from New 
York he may expect to see pass in re view 
before him every sort of craft one ordi- 
narily meets in American waters except 
the Atlantic liners, which would have 
difficulty in turning the sharp corners of 
Hell Gate and its forecourt, the narrow 
channel winding among points and isl- 
ands from the East River to the open 
Sound. Native vessels nearly as large 
as they, the high-decked Sound steamers 
plying to Easte:n ports, pass through a 
stream of lesser shipping here morning 
and evening, much as a ten-ton motor- 
truck would navigate crowded Broad- 


way. Standing on the upper deck of 


one of these big boats as she sweeps 
past a coasting-schooner in the channel, 
one actually may look down the com- 
panionway of the little ship below and 
see the cabin table set for the captain’s 
supper. 
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Fog, the common enemy of the coast- 
wise sailor, often adds its hazard to 
navigation in the Sound’s dense trafhc; 
but the commander of the steamer has 
now a subtle ally against it in the radio. 
When the turns of the upper channel 
have been left behind and the steamer 
is on her course in the open Sound for 
Stratford Shoal light, we will suppose, 
the captain may turn to his radio opera- 
tor for a view of his path ahead. He 
learns that a freighter is passing through 
the Race, the Sound’s eastern gate, a 
hundred miles ahead of him. 

*“Ask him how he has the weather,’ 
is the captain’s order. 

“ Foggy,sir, and calm,” is the response. 

“Anything in the way? 

“Four-masted schooner anchored in 
the channel just this side of Little Gull. 
Several westbound tows in sight when 
the fog shut in, ten minutes ago.” 

Your captain has been warned of a 
danger, in the form of that becalmed 
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four-master anchored on his course. As 
to the tows, they are part of the run. 
They are to be met anywhere and every- 
where on the Sound. The barges are 
the drudges of the Sound carrying-trade, 
working day and night, freighting crude 
supplies from the coal roads and the 
pipe-line terminals of New Jersey to the 
cities of the Eastern coast. 

One would say, to look at them as they 
trail their stout tug on the end of a long 
steel towing-hawser, or when they are 
hustled about with peremptory orders 
of the whistle in the process of shorten- 
ing scope for the pull through Hell Gate 
and East River, that there are few com- 
pensations in life aboard one of them 
Surely it has little reward, when a man’s 
name even is unknown to his mates as 
they take his frozen corpse ashore on 
some wintry beach—for hawsers part 
or deeply laden barges founder in the 


REVELING IN SUNSHINE 





AND WATER AT HIGH TIDE 
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Sound as elsewhere—but if you look on 
board one of them, perhaps a woman will 
be there, and a cradle, and children 
playing around the deck. That is the 
best in barge life—the skipper may take 
his family with him. On the sea-going 
barges that round Cape Cod this privi- 
lege is most exercised in summer, when 
dangers lessen; but on the cheerful, 
bright-painted inland craft that come 
down from the Hudson to the Sound 
ports, with hay or ice or brick, one may 
see childish faces whenever one sees the 
barges. Bridgeport Harbor is a famous 
place for meeting these up-country craft, 
and canal-boats as well, that may have 
come the breadth of New York State, 
through green countrysides and past 
comfortable farm- houses, to land their 
burden at the American Essen. These 
craft give one the impression of being 
homes, and when their time comes to 
depart they start off like 
the houses of an odd, 
peripatetic village. 
Although steam yearly 
increases its economic 
importance in the traffic 
of the Sound, the cruiser 
never lacks the company 


of sailing-craft. They re- 
lieve with a touch of 
poetry the prosaic efh- 


ciency of the steam fleet, 
and on a bright day they 
animate an alwayscharm- 
ing prospect of bright 
water and green shores. 
One sees many sorts of 
craft among them. Here 
is a shapely great schoon- 
er, one of the modern 
“coalers,” having six 
masts—and a donkey- 
engine to get up her sails. 
Yonder is a smart little 
coaster plying between 
New York and Sound 
ports. The old, plumb- 
stemmed _ two-master 
with the square yard on 
the fore, sporting a raffee, 
betrays by her lines and 
rig that she is a “‘laker,” 

different breed from 
salt-water craft, drawn 
hither from the inland 

















MARBLE PALACES AND FORMAL 





seas by high freight money. Behind her 
comes, a plumb-sterned “St. Johnsman,’ 
with rudder hung outside, and snubbed 
bowsprit pointing skyward, laden, one 
would say, with piling for South Brook- 
lyn. The rusty old Nancy Ann of Rock- 
port is a Maine “limer.” She dodges 

along in fair weather and sticks to her 
anchors in foul, with full knowledge that 
a single good wave over the weather 
bow would mean a frre in the deck-load. 
These, with an occasional neat little 
Nova Scotia topsail schooner, painted 
white, lumber laden if bound westward, 
or carrying grain or general cargo “down 
home”; a brig or a bark; a smart Glou- 
cester fisherman bent on chasing mack- 
erel off Block Island or farther east; and 
always on summer days, footing daintily 
among them, a trim yacht or two, make 
up the rank and file of the sailing traffic 
of the Sound. 


GARDENS CROWN 


Mingling with the shipping at the 











THE HEADLANDS 


Sound’s upper end, on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays, holidays, or certain 
club regatta days, one sees an extraor- 
dinary array of pleasure boats, from the 
largest to the smallest, in the propulsion 
of which sail and power divide honors. 
They pour into the Sound from all the 
creeks and navigable waterways within 
fifty miles of Hell Gate. Each bight and 
bend in the coast shelters a yacht club. 
Yachting here is followed by more sorts 
and conditions of men than on any other 
body of water I know. There is a boat 
and a club for every size of pocket- 
book and every degree . social aspira- 
tion. The owner of a smart sailing- 
yacht may find himself i in a brush for a 
Sanibor berth with his own plumber or 
tailor, and neither be surprised; the 
chowder-party on a rusty launch is un- 
impressed with the superior equipment 
of the glistening steam-yacht. 

There is room enough for those who 





THE MANOR-HOUSE 


follow both sport and work in the 
Sound’s generous breadth—at its widest 
part it is twenty miles from shore to 
shore—but sometimes not so much as 
may be wanted by an ambitious yacht- 
ing skipper in a race when he sees a 
tarred old coaster drifting athwart the 
finish-line he is trying to make in a tri- 
fling air with a rival close on his quarter. 
The language of the yachting-man to 
the coaster’s captain on a certain occa- 
sion I recall was not polite; but the 
skipper, thrusting a bearded counte- 
nance over his rail, returned the retort 
courteous with, “Sorry, son, but I didn’t 
make this breeze.” 

At certain times the upper Sound is 
void of wind, and swooning calm broods 
for hours over its waters. It may have 
been this that led an early voyager here 
to name it “The Devil’s Belt.” At 
other times the wind is fickle, as when 
in summer it blows from the northwest. 
Then, if it dies suddenly, and thunder- 
caps rise, pearly and tiered, in the west, 


AT MORRIS COVE 


the experienced yachtsman keeps an 
eye to his light sails and prepares to 
dodge a black squall that may take 
pleasure in whipping out his mast. The 
southwest breeze here brings satisfac- 
tion in fullest measure. Then the coast- 
ers bound “down the Sound” ease 
sheets for a fast run, and yachtsmen 
know they can get the best out of their 
racing programme. Esthetic values also 
are in this summer breeze, for in its 
train comes a soft amber haze—in which 
the sails of distant craft look like old 
ivory—and a fragrance and tonic qual- 
ity in the air, a mingling of salt from the 
ocean and sweet scents from the woods 
of Long Island, warm and yet invigorat- 
ing, like the water in which everybody 
on the Sound for pleasure takes a daily 
plunge. 

A cruise along the Sound is enlivened 
with gay little groupings of people revel- 
ing in sunshine or water. Bathing is 
not confined to beaches. In almost 
every little harbor and creek you find a 
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float, at high tide peopled with men and 

maids; the latter a merry crew of lis- 
some young creatures, gracile and clean- 
limbed, a delight to the eye in their 
frankly revealed beauty of person and a 
fillip to the spirit in their zest in life. 
At any of the smaller Sound ports— 
where “summer folks” find genial en- 
tertainment—the cruiser on arrival is 
accepted offhand as one of the transient 
family. His heart may be warmed be- 
fore he reaches an anchorage by a grace- 
ful, laughing hail from youth and beauty 
in a passing party-boat. 

Of the breezy summer life of the 
Sound, women have a liberal share. You 
may meet a young girl at the tiller of a 
yacht in mid-Sound, busy with getting 
around a six-mile triangle in the shortest 
possible time. Along shore a girl crank- 
ing a refractory boat engine, or freeing 
halliard or downhaul jammed in a block, 
may scorn assistance. The yacht clubs, 
once the sanctuary of man, have now 
a wing for women, or admit sweethearts 
and wives to the common quarters. 


'\Some are built as social centers, with 


yachting among their offers of entertain- 
ment. On regatta days their approaches 
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are filled with parked automobiles, and 
neighborly groups fill their cafés and 
verandas, chatting, eating, drinking, and 
incidentally watching the racing boats 
on the sparkling Sound. 

The American tendency to gregarious 
participation in sport, thus expressed, 
finds its fullest revelation hereabouts at 
New London every year in June, when 
the public displays its ebullient, periodic 
interest in the annual varsity rowing 
race. At such a time the old town on 
the Thames is stormed by eager holiday- 
making thousands of well-dressed and 
well-fed people of both sexes and all 
ages, whose diverting elegance of cos- 
tume and equipage quite outdoes as a 
spectacle the contest between the shells. 
At such a time the attending yachting 
fleet also is a brave show. Sea-going 
steam-yachts of steamship size; barks, 
brigs, and schooners, power craft of sur- 
prising swiftness, racing yachts that 
include among them the latest fragile 
machine constructed to sail for the 
America’s Cup—all the quality of Amer- 
ican yachting are here assembled. Some 
of the larger vessels anchor in the broad 
mouth of the Thames that is New Lon- 
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STRATFORD SHOAL LIGHT 


don’s harbor, but many pass through 
the railroad bridge to line up, with lesser 
craft, along the four-mile rowing course, 
and make it gay with bunting, presenting 
a bright picture for the gratification of a 
vast, animated, joyous crowd lining the 
river-banks. 

Should you visit New London again 
in August you would see most of the 
larger yachts again in the harbor, with 
many ake rs in company, as participants 
in the country’s smartest maritime show 
of the year, the annual cruise down the 
Sound of the New York Yacht Club. 
When at “colors,” after a night in port, 
the sailing yachts begin to blossom in 
canvas, snowy or buff—as the sailmaker 
may have used Sea Island or Egyp- 
tian cotton; when gleaming mahogany 
launches are flitting between the fleet 
and the shore; when steam-yachts and 
yower craft, gleaming in white and ma- 
nae and brass, are shortening their 
anchor scope to prepare for departure; 
when the tugs that will mark the start- 
ing-line and log the course for the day’s 
run are sending up their official bunting 
and red signal-balls; when white-clothed 
sailors are moving about swiftly and 





silently on the decks of the racing yachts, 
or climbing like spiders in filmy rigging 

there is something in the movement 
and color and beauty of it all quite 
stirring to one’s pulse and satisfying 
one’s ideal of water-borne pageantry. 
Undeniable millions are here afloat, in- 
vested in property that is created for 
recreation solely and perishes quickly. 
Wealth’s power to create pomp and 
beauty is here displayed, and the revela- 
tion gives one a very vivid glimpse—a 
“close-up,” the photoplayers would 
term it—of the opulence of America’s 
present age of gold. 

If you are cruising in your own little 
boat you may feel in the company of 
this elegant fleet that the law of com- 
pensation gives you full measure, for 
in the course of your cruise you may 
enter sundry little pockets of harbors 
that are barred to large craft, where at 
night you may take your ease in seclu- 
sion after a day of action in sunny breeze 
and splashing water. One such snug 
haven is at the Thimble Islands, a 


charming group of wooded rocks east of 


New Haven. The wildness of the Maine 
coast is suggested here; yet you are 
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near enough to the main to hear express 
trains thundering along the steel high- 
way toward Boston or New York, and to 
see their lights as they flash through the 
dark across the nearest creek. You sit 
on the deck in the twilight afterglow, 
and, looking out on the Sound, see a 
great luminous steamer pass, or trace 
through your glass the slow course of a 
red or green light below the dark sails 
of a coaster beating up toward New 
York, as you would sit in a darkened 
room and watch the lights of vehicles on 
a boulevard. The broad, glittering 
Sound, that has charmed you all day, 
still holds you captive to its charms at 
night. 

Wherever you sail along the Sound’s 
north shore you find the coast quite 
fulfilling the mariner’s dream of living 
where a man may make his boat’s 
painter fast to his bedpost. The coast- 
line is a succession of little rocky capes 
and islets, and ‘serpentine tidal creeks, 
winding through bronze-green marshes. 
In every creek you may see a boat, or 
several, moored bow and stern to stakes, 
or lying at a snug little shore-side pier, 
that more often than not is at the bot- 
tom of a tight little lawn, before a low- 
browed cottage of the New England 
farm-house type. 

The points and creeks are the distin- 
guishing features of the shore for one 
hundred and twenty-five miles east of 
New York; and in their possession 
there appears to have been observed 
fair division—the rich man has the 
points, which are picturesque, and the 
poor man the creeks, which are of prac- 
tical value. The result at times is a 
sharp contrast in the physical aspect of 
beauty spots. I have in mind an in- 
stance of this, some thirty miles from the 
Battery. On a point stands a marble 
palace; a formal garden and pergola are 
within its high sea-wall. There is an 
Italian campanile, and a water gate for 
the boat-landing. All is exquisite. Its 
near neighbor, in a cove where the own- 
er’s steam-yacht has its moorings, is an 
oysterman’s landing. A steamer’s pilot- 
house serves as a dormitory for workers 
whose labors have formed a great pile 
of oyster-shells near by. Boats, broken 
anchors, oyster dredges, and rusty debris 
are all about the shore. The land 
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valuable, but conservatism holds it 
above love of gain. 

As you fare eastward the coast rises 
in places in high, rough pastures, sprin- 
kled with gray boulders and sentinel 
cedars. These have become the setting 
of picturesque country estates. The 
houses are designed and colored to blend 
into the rich, low-toned coloring of the 
landscape. No attempt is made to 
smooth out the wrinkles on the face of 
the land. Something of the best that 
affluence attains is in the unostentatious 
richness of these palaces amid the rough 
fields and pastures on which the settlers 
must have looked with dubious eyes, 
when land here was a living, and nothing 
more. In consonance with this studied 
simplicity is an absence of lodge and 
gate, of walling and hedging, that is 
gratifying to the American sense of fit- 
ness, 

In traversing the Nutmeg Coast the 
leisurely voyager constantly is reminded 
of earlier days and ways. The shore 
about Greenwich, Stamford, and Nor- 
wich always will be remembered for its 
whaleboat-men, who in the. Revolution 
were wont to cross the Sound at night 
to raid the manor-houses of loyalists on 
l.ong Island. Certain practical citizens 
of these ports had a hand also in the 
“London trade” of the war, by which 
English goods were smuggled across the 
Sound for Yankee use. At Stamford 
were stored sundry bales of cloth 
brought home by the unhappy Captain 
Kidd on his last voyage, and transferred 
from his sloop to another off Gardiner’s 
Island, at the Sound’s eastern end. At 
New Haven you may sit on the piazza 
of a comfortable yacht-club-house at 
Morris Cove and, looking up the harbor, 
across the smoke of the busy city, see 
the red-stone cliffs in whose caverns 
Whalley and Goffe, who as patriots, with 
many others, sat in judgment on Charles 
1., hid from Stuart vengeance. Their 
memory is kept green in New Haven by 
the simple process of advertising “the 
Judges’ Cave” as a point of interest in a 
trolley trip. Around the corner fromthe 
club-house is one of the oldest struct- 
ures near the Sound, the Morris House, 
built while the unhappy Regicides still 
were hiding in the wilderness of New 
England. Thomas Morris erected its 
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roof-tree in 1673, when the lands about 
“Solitary Cove” were as yet uncleared. 
When the house was more than a cen- 
tury old the British put it to the torch; 
but it was built of tough native stone, 
and its walls remained unharmed. To- 
day the broad white gable of this sub- 
stantial early farm-house is the most 
attractive bit of Colonial architecture 
that one may see hereabouts. It is not, 
however, without compeers in interest 
among the picturesque old villages that 
one may visit in the fifty-mile stretch of 
coast between New Haven and New 
London—a section claiming some of the 
earliest settlements in Connecticut. Two 
towns have always stood for all the 
others in those parts in my mind’s eye. 
They are at the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut River. To the east, behind richly 
colored marshes, lies Old Lyme, a town 
much loved and painted by artists. Its 
graceful church . spire — “Everybody 
paints the church at Lyme,” the artists 
say—rises above deep waves of billowing 
trees that on acquaintance prove to be 
noble elms lining streets abundantly 
broad. You find the same sort of streets 
and similar great trees, in majestic col- 
onnades, at Saybrook, across the river; 
and, like Lyme, the town is proud of its 
big old houses and its history. The fort 
in which the settlers of Connecticut 
made their first stand against the savage 
Pequot Indians was here, and here also 
was the original seat of Yale University. 

There is charm in the broad mouth of 
the Connecticut. If you enter it at 
night you may hear its current rippling 
over shallows. ‘There is mystery and 
poetry in the sound, suggesting the 
northern valleys and the farms and vil- 
lages that this water has passed in its 
long journey from the hills; but there is 
also an explanationof the absenceof ship- 
ping in the river, an absence that makes 
its tall, white lighthouse tower seem out 
of proportion toitsworkof to-day. Hart- 
ford uses the river, but only sparingly. 
The stream’s importance in traffic was 
much greater before the era of steam 
than now. The river was a natural high- 
way of early trade. 

Open beaches with modern cottage 
colonies lie along the coast eastward of 
the Connecticut, but one comes again 
at New London into contact with re- 





minders of old sea-going days. . They 
are along Bank Street chiefly, in a sec- 
tion of the town that was the center 
when the West India trade had head- 
quarters here; when New London priva- 
teers cut deep into the profits of British 
merchants, and when whaling and com- 
merce brought fortunes hither. Here a 
touch of the old port remains, in a 
rough-hewn granite mansion, now dusty 
and neglected; in byways that have 
outlived their names, as Sparyard Street; 
and in the old wharves at the Cove. 
This section is busy after its kind, with 
ship-chandlers’ shops surviving, and the 
ships’ knacker at home, amid moun- 
tains of junk and the hulks of defunct 
yachts. Down the shore a bit you come 
upon a characteristic establishment, the 
plant of a modern wrecking company, 
whose boats are called to succor big 
craft in distress, both within and outside 
the Sound. The master-wrecker showed 
me with pride a collection of souvenirs 
of the business — the nameboards of 
wrecked craft: ‘“‘Here is the steamer 
City of Columbus,” he said. ‘‘She was 
wrecked on Gay Head. That one up 
there—the Witch Hazel—used to run to 
Mosquito Inlet.” ‘This latter was said 
with gravity, but with a following twin- 
kle of the eye. I learned later that the 
quality of the joke lay in its truth. 

“Wrecking isn’t what it used to be,” 
said the master-wrecker, in saying good- 
by. “Wireless and the Coast Guard 
cutters have spoiled it.” 

An odor of pitch and pine shavings, 
and a pleasant clink of calking-mallets 
and a rattle of blocks, in ship-yards and 
around marine railways, are reminders, 
in this part of the Sound shore, that local 
business in shipping is not all with craft 
which have made their last voyages. 
At Noank, around the point from New 
London, I found a famous old ship- 
yard taking on new life, with repairs go- 
ing forward on various large schooners. 
One was receiving a new keel. “She 
was three months high and dry on the 
beach at Barnegat,’ said the ship- 
builder, “ but we are making her good as 
new.” Up the shore a bit, in a row of 
lobster-men’s shanties and boat-builders’ 
shops, I came upon an old-style Yankee 
craftsman at work on a sturdy boat. 
“Nobody was ever drowned in one of 
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my boats for want of fastenings,” he 
said, as he headed up a burred rivet on 
a stout oak timber. 

Mystic—though you are sorry to see 
it a seaport in a pocket, embayed by a 
railroad embankment and bridge—still 
is a seat of the art and mystery of wood- 
en ship-building. Business depression 
a few years ago left here the frame of a 
large schooner half done on the ways, 
which passengers on the trains roaring 
across the railroad embankment rarely 
regarded without interest. The foreman 
of a gang of men who finally articulated 
the weathered skeleton for salvage pur- 
poses told me its story in three. words: 

‘Money gave out.”” A sudden change 
in shipping prospects brought the ship- 
wright with his auger and adz back to 
the old yard, and when [| last visited it 
the builders were preparing to launch a 
trim little coasting schooner from the 
slip that so long had held the evidence 
of sea-borne trade’s mutations. 

It is a happy blending of old and new 
that one notes in waterside life at 
Mystic. On the shore lie sundry rotting 
hulks, and beside the wharves various 
craft that seem ready to join them. 
From a viewpoint on a busy wharf you 
see the steeple of an old white church, 
rising on a hillside amid neat village 
homes, framed in the spars of the good 
schooner Scotia of Islesboro, that leans 
heavily against a pier, as if ready to 
make an end of her travels in this com- 
fortable berth. The old wharves, 
ever, are not wanting business. 
fishing-craft find Mystic an important 
port, for gasolene-engines, the modern 
fisherman’s friend, are made in numbers 
hereabouts. 

While the fisherman tinkers his engine 
at the wharf-side, talking to it, 
voce, in a tongue that Mystic does not 
understand, and the Yankee ship-car- 
penter on the point is busy among his 
chips, representatives of the great 
American public, linened and begoggled, 
flash across the bridge at the harbor’s 
head in touring-cars and are gone. 
They may have caught a fleeting glimpse 
of harbor and boats in passing; but the 
loungers at the waterside feel that these 
hurried travelers are missing something in 
not halting awhile at mellow old Mystic. 
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A few miles farther on the motor 
traveler may stop near Stonington, for 
luncheon or dinner, at an early-Victorian 
villa of many gables, standing in wooded 
grounds and extensive gardens. Its din- 
ing-tables are set on the broad veranda, 
which commands a view of Stonington 
Harbor across a foreground of marsh 
and salt lagoon. A dreamlike place it is 
as the evening shadows fall among its 
flowery walks and the birds call their 
good-nights in the trees. Long ago this 
house was the scene of gay parties, or 
decorous afternoon teas, when the family 
of the New Orleans capitalist who built 
this for his summer home surrounded 
themselves here with young people of 
the neighboring towns. The place serves 
a proper purpose to-day in giving the 
stranger an intimate glimpse of the beau- 
ties of the farther Nutmeg Coast, and of 
marshaling for his mental view some 
pleasing pictures of the past. In com- 
plete harmony with these is the aspect 
of old Stonington village, near by—the 
veritable home-town of the Ancient 
Mariner it looks, with its square church- 
tower, its harbor light, and its signal 
mast on the point, all as fancy would 
have them—lying as a foreground to 
your view from the wood-embowered 
villa. Three cycles of prosperity the old 
town has had, and evidences of the last, 
when it flourished as the port of a line of 
Sound steamers, remain in large wharves 
and vacant railroad-yards, now weed- 
grown and deserted. An _ occasional 
warehouse and spacious old mansions 
tell the story of earlier epochs of afflu- 
ence, due to whaling, privateering, or 
general sea-going. A tablet on one of the 
mansions tells the stranger that here 
lived Capt. Nathaniel Palmer, discov- 
erer of the Antarctic Continent. Here 
also lived Edmund Fanning, who dis- 
covered the Fanning Islands in the 
Pacific, and his younger brother Na- 
thaniel, who fought the main-top of the 
Bon Homme Richard in Paul Jones’s 
battle with the Serapis. 

At Stonington your voyage down the 
Nutmeg Coast comes to an end. Be- 
yond lies Watch Hill, in Rhode Island, 
on which, we may believe, the old mer- 
chants of Stonington kept vigil for their 
overdue ships. 
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‘Bonjour, Monsieur!”’ 
BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


PHERE were certain 
things which Mr. 
a Stephen Potter knew. 
He knew, for instance, 
4 that if a man ate three 
= \ good, substantial meals 
st a day—meat and pota- 
toes and bread—solid, sensible food, no 
fancy frills—and kept his mind on his 
business, he would never have occasion 
to complain of his health. He knew 
also that there was no such thing as 
“nerves.” Mr. Potter knew these 
things without, as he said, thinking 
twice. But then the secret of it was that 
Mr. Potter was not a man who “ran 
after this and that.” He merely used 
the sense the Lord gave him, by which 
simple means any man could know as 
much. 

Now Mr. Potter would never deny 
having seen in his school Physiology 
certain full-page color-plates of ‘ “The 
Nervous System,” along with the full- 
page plates of the stomach, the heart, 
the circulation, and the lungs; yet he 
dismissed the whole nervous system as 
“flub-dub,” denied the existence of 
nerves altogether. By all of which one 
might infer Mr. Potter to be a student 
of some esoteric philosophy denying ex- 
istence altogether to matter. But no, 
Mr. Potter was, without doubt, a ma- 
terialist, and would quite readily have 
admitted the existence of the heart, the 
lungs, and the stomach; the liver dwelt, 
it is true, in a sort of borderland, yet 
not so entirely in the realm of unreality 
as the nerves. 

Why he chose to discriminate against 
the nervous system alone was a question 
he never sought to solve, for the simple 
reason that to Mr. Potter it presented 
no question. Does one consider what 
does not exist except in the minds of 
women? Does one, least of all, take the 
trouble to discriminate against it? No, 
whatever Mr. Potter did was based on 
common-sense logic, on fact. 







And so, when for the first time in his 
life Mr. Potter arrived at his office one 
morning feeling a little queer, and dis- 
covered an alarming disinclination to 
think about the commission business, 
he decided straightway that he must 
have “‘caught something.” For Mr. 
Potter found it perfectly compatible 
with common-sense logic and fact to 
believe in that mysterious process where- 
by one person may have a thing, and 
another, by merely coming into his pres- 
ence—without visible, external means, 
or any act of his own whatsoever—finds 
the disease, by a sort of physical tele- 
pathy, suddenly transferred to himself. 

All morning Mr. Potter sat in his pri- 
vate office and wondered what it could 
be he had caught. He remembered that 
he had been awake twice the night be- 
fore, and he had been a little restless 
the night beforethat. Whateverit was, it 
had probably been coming on. Hanson, 
his bookkeeper and vice-president, came 
in twice, and Mr. Potter wondered why 
he had chosen that particular day to 
ask every fool question in his system; 
the man ought to know something about 
the business after seven years. 

That night Mr. Potter slept badly, 
and when next morning he arrived at 
the office with a still more pronounced 
disinclination to think about the com- 
mission business, he did not delay the 
matter at all, but went at once, as a 
sensible man would, to consult a doctor. 

And when he had told the doctor 
his symptoms, and about his sleepless- 
ness, and how he wasn’t able to keep 
his mind on business, and the doctor 
had put everything down on a neat, 
square card in the blanks for answers 
to the printed questions, he folded his 
hands across his breast, leaned back in 
his swivel chair, and told Mr. Potter 
that he was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, and that he must stop busi- 
ness and go away somewhere for an 
absolute rest and change. He might 
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avoid the break, if he took it in time; 
but his nerves were in bad shape. After 
the little silence that followed his an- 
nouncement, the doctor went on to say 
that nothing, in a case like this, was 
equal to a complete change of scene 
say, drop business entirely, take a 
steamer, say, to Marseilles, get an auto- 
mobile, and spend a few weeks motoring 
around through the south of France. 
That would do more good than any 
amount of medicine; medicine, in fact, 
would do him no good at all. And, he 
added, there was danger in letting these 
conditions run on; they had, very often, 
consequences of a most serious nature. 
Therefore, the sooner something was 
done the better. 

Of course, Mr. Potter knew that the 
doctor was wrong; so, not feeling in the 
mood for contradiction, he listened pa- 
tiently, paid the consultation fee, and 
got away as quickly as possible. 

Three days later Mr. Potter, strug- 
gling into his overcoat preparatory to 
leaving the office, stopped beside Han- 
son’s desk and casually announced that 
he was thinking of making a business 
trip to France. 

Hanson looked up from his ledger, but 
Mr. Potter was busy rubbing imaginary 
dust from his hat with his coat-sleeve. 

‘France in Europe?” said Hanson. 

“Yes — France. I’ve been thinking 
I’d like to—well, broaden out a little— 
so I thought I’d go over and look around 
—see what the chances are.”’ 

Hanson’s astonishment kept him si- 
lent. And in that moment his entire 
opinion of his employer was changed. 
He began to respect Mr. Potter more 
than he had ever done, and to glimpse 
mysterious and unsuspected depths of 
business profundity in that nonchalant 
allusion to “‘ broadening out”’ and “look- 
ing around.” And when Mr. Potter 
hurried out, forgetting his customary 
“good night,” Hanson was struck with 
the realization that Mr. Potter was a 
much bigger man than he had ever 
known. 

After that Mr. Potter went about 
like a man trying to keep a secret from 
himself. He wore, even when he was 
alone, an air of weighty abstraction, of 
being burdened with matters too seri- 
ous and important to consult any one 
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about. One day toward the last of the 
week he stopped again at Hanson’s desk 
and told him that he was starting the 
following Wednesday. 

On Sunday afternoon he met his 
landlady in the hall, and, in the 
manner of a man in danger of missing 
a train, told her abruptly that he was 
going to France Wednesday and would 
be away several weeks, he couldn’t say 
just how long. Then he dashed out the 
door, leaving her staring speechlessly 
after him. He had occupied her spare 
room for twelve years, and she had never 
known him to go farther away than 
Staten Island or Connecticut in all that 
time, or ever to stay overnight. It 
was suddenly as if he had told her he had 
been leading a double life. What he was 
about to do seemed to shed its color 
backward over an uneventful past. 

On Monday evening he came home to 
find a new steamer-trunk sitting in the 
middle of his bedroom, and striking all 
at once so immediate a note of reality 
that he seemed for a moment in danger 
of discovering his secret. It somehow 
changed the whole aspect of that room 
in which, year in and year out, things had 
remained exactly as they had been the 
day he rented it twelve years before. 
And although Mr. Potter could not 
accurately have described a half-dozen 
articles in his room, and everything in it 
had long since sunk itself in the general 
scheme and taken on the unfamiliarity 
of things seen daily, yet the shifting of 
a picture on the wall, or the change of 
a chair-from its usual position,would have 
given Mr. Potter the feeling that some- 
thing was wrong. 

That night he packed—a methodical, 
orderly process—taking down things 
from their accustomed places, his ties 
from the rack over the dresser, and his 
hats from the polished antlers in the 
corner, so that in the end the room took 
on so foreign a look that Mr. Potter felt 
as if he had actually started. 

The steamer was to sail at eleven 
o'clock on Wednesday, and at precisely 
a quarter to eleven Mr. Potter, still 
wearing his air of weighty abstraction, 
arrived on board carrying his bag in one 
hand, and a huge bundle of morning 
papers protruding from his overcoat 
pocket. He was shown to his state- 
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room, disposed his things methodically, 
and then came up on deck again. As 
time passed he took out his watch at 
regular intervals with the air of a man 
to whom an hour’s delay meant being an 
hour too late for an important engage- 
ment at the other end of the journey. 
The trip across was—well, Mr. Pot- 
ter’s business had taken him frequently 
to Staten Island on the ferry, and this 
was of course just about the same thing, 
except that it took nine days instead of 
half an hour, and the people made bigger 
fools of themselves. He discovered the 
reason for this last difference when on 
the second day out he found himself in 
danger of being approached by two 
young ladies on the subject of throwing 
quoits. He had seen them approach 
two other men and ask them to play, 
and now they turned their heads in Mr. 
Potter’s direction and whispered, then 
began to saunter over toward him. It 
was in that moment that Mr. Potter, 
looking involuntarily first up and then 


down the length of the deck for some ' 


means of protection, made his discovery. 
There were no police on board to keep 
people from making fools of themselves, 
and Mr. Potter, turning suddenly as if 
some one had called him, walked hur- 
riedly off into the smoking-room. 

After that he stayed in his state- 
room and played solitaire, or walked up 
and down deck meditatively, wrapped 
in impenetrable solemnity. There was 
on board a thin, worried-looking man 
who had a way of halting abruptly and 
standing perfectly still in one spot for 
an hour at a time staring straight before 
him as if he saw something no one else 
could see. On the third morning out 
this man asked Mr. Potter for a match, 
and then, apparently inclined to talk, 
vouchsafed the information that he was 
going over to see if he could get his 
nerves in shape, that he was “all shot 
to pieces.”” Mr. Potter did not tell him 
the business which was taking him 
across, but whenever the man was in 
range of his vision after that Mr. Potter 
watched him, fascinated. The presence 
of this man filled Mr. Potter with a 
vague uneasiness and a queer kind of 
anger which took the form of saying 
aloud in the privacy of his state-room 
that the fellow was “crazy.” 


They reached Marseilles early in the 
morning, and by noon of that day Mr. 
Potter had decided that he didn’t want 
to stay another day in a fool town where 
nobody could understand a word he 
said. That afternoon he succeeded, not 
without difficulty, in finding an auto- 
mobile and a chauffeur who could speak 
English. The chauffeur inquired where 
Monsieur wished to go, and Mr. Potter 
answered that he wanted to “just motor 
through the south of France.”” Whereat 
the chauffeur, brightening understand- 
ingly, made a gesture indicating free- 
dom, and said, “Ah, only for pleasure!” 
Mr. Potter found himself unaccountably 
resenting this inference. The truth was 
bad enough, but it had never occurred 
to him that any one could think he was 
traveling about without any object at 


call. And, feeling suddenly that it was 


due the driver to know, he said: “For 
my health. Doctor’s orders.” 

The chauffeur looked his commisera- 
tion. “Ah, Monsieur is ill? I did not 
know.” 

“Nerves in bad shape,” said Mr. Pot- 
ter. “All shot to pieces,” he added, 
and the chauffeur, not quite following 
the connection, looked up quickly as if 
he expected to find Mr. Potter wounded. 
But Mr. Potter was looking away with 
so fierce an expression that he decided 
if anybody had been shot to pieces it 
had not been Mr. Potter. 

It was arranged that they should 
start the following morning at nine, the 
direction and itinerary to be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the chauffeur, since 
he knew the country and the distances 
between villages where the best accom- 
modations were to be had. 

And so, promptly at nine o’clock next 
morning, they drove out of Marseilles 
and into the bright countryside, and for 
a week they “mocored through the 
south of France,” with Mr. Potter sit- 
ting perfectly still in the peculiar 
hunched-over attitude he had acquired 
from years of riding up and down in 
the Dyckman Street subway, taking up 
miraculously less room than was re- 
quired by his bulk; while the chauffeur 
grew more and more convinced of the 
seriousness of the malady which kept 
the strange American gentleman from 
enjoying the beauties of that beloved 
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southern country and caused him to 
stare unceasingly at the road ahead as 
if his sole concern was to reach the next 
stopping-place in time. 

And then suddenly one morning, as 
if the landscape, piqued by the stranger’s 
indifference, had determined to bring 
itself to his notice, Mr. Potter came face 
to face with his astonishing Experience. 

They had been riding for an hour be- 
tween rows of ancient trees, when, fol- 
lowing an abrupt turn of the road, they 
came suddenly out into the sunlight, to 
find themselves facing the main street 
of a tiny village. The chauffeur, want- 
ing some minor repair, stopped the car. 
Mr. Potter leaned involuntarily for- 
ward, and looked idly down the sleepy 
little street. 

He remained leaning forward, staring, 
transfixed. For Mr. Potter had seen that 
street before! Those red-gabled, green- 
shuttered houses, that oval-shaped iron 
sign over the door of the shop to the 
left, the overhanging second story of the 
tall house next to it, the flat stone door- 
steps, the bay-window opposite jutting 
out into the street—all were as familiar 
to Mr. Potter as the block in lower 
Broadway where his office was. But it 
was a familiarity not of the same kind, 
a familiarity which filled his soul with 
sharp, unworded alarm, as if he had 
seen a ghost, though not believing in 
ghosts. The realization came upon him 
that he had stood, not once, but many 
times, on that very spot. 

The chauffeur, standing beside the 
car, was speaking: “I shall go and make 
inquiry. You will wait here, Monsieur?” 

“Yes,” murmured Mr. Potter, still 
leaning forward as if he had been hyp- 
notized. 

He watched the chauffeur go down 
the street with a strange sensation of his 
having no place there—of his trim, gray 
figure striking a wrong, an impossible 
note. He watched him go up on the 
flat stone step before the shop door— 
a stone he recognized instantly; watched 
him go in at the open door of the shop. 
He knew that shop—knew the uneven 
lettering of the sign across the window. 

A sudden horrible fear possessed Mr. 
Potter that he was going insane. He 
waited for what was to come. He closed 
his eyes, held them shut, then opened 
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them again. Nothing was changed. 
The street seemed to regard him, like an 
old friend whose face is familiar but 
whom you cannot place. And then, with 
a little shock, his eyes fell upon a build- 
ing which he did not recognize—a nar- 
row, two-and-a-half-story house of flesh- 
colored brick at the farther end of the 
street, which he knew he had never seen 
before! It was as unfamiliar as the 
others were familiar. It intruded itself 
into the street as the figure of the chauf- 
feur had done. It had not been there 
when he was there before! 

The chauffeur emerged from the shop, 
paused a moment on the broad stone in 
front of the door, and stepped out into 
the street. Mr. Potter watched him ap- 
proaching, yet when he heard him speak 
he gave a sudden startled glance down- 
ward at the man as if surprised at his 
proving to be a reality. 

“T have found what I wished. We can 
20 : 

He got into the seat and started the 
car. Mr. Potter, realizing suddenly that 
they were moving, seized the chauffeur’s 
free arm. “No! Wait!” he commanded. 

The chauffeur threw in his clutch and 
stopped the car with a jerk. He waited 
for Mr. Potter to speak, but Mr. Potter 
only continued to stare down the village 
street. 

“What is it, Monsieur?” he asked, 
presently. “You wished me to stop?” 

“Yes,” murmured Mr. Potter, with- 
out taking his eyes from the street. 

The chauffeur began to be alarmed. 
He waited a moment, then touched Mr. 
Potter on the arm. “Monsieur is ill?” 

Mr. Potter shook his head. ‘No,’ he 
said, shortly. Then, seized with sudden 
suspicion, he asked, sharply, “Have we 
been in this place before?” 

“No, Monsieur; certainly not.” 

“T think I'll stop here. I’ll get out. 
You find some place to stay.” 

“For how long, Monsieur? Will you 
be here—to-night?”’ 

“T don’t know—how long.” Mr. Pot- 
ter was clambering out of the car. On 
the ground, he motioned the chauffeur to 
move on. “Find some place,” he said, 
and the chauffeur, accustomed to obey, 
started the car and moved off, leaving 
Mr. Potter standing alone in the middle 
of the road. 
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Twenty minutes later he returned to 
say that he had arranged accommoda- 
tions at the inn, and found Mr. Potter 
still in the same position, as if the spot 
had bewitched him. 

In that time Mr. Potter had said over 
and over to himself that he had never 
been in the place before; he had never 
been in France before, or anywhere out 
of America, so he couldn’t have seen it. 
And then some new outline, some detail, 
would find its counterpart in his mem- 
ory with amazing, distinctness, as if he 
had seen it yesterday, and he would 
know that he had been there before. 
Even the cobblestones struck their clear 
note of recognition. 

He studied longest the narrow, high 
house of flesh-colored brick, the one 
house in all that street which seemed 
strange. He tried to recall it, tried to 
fit it in with the others, but it continued 
an intruder, an alien. He had never 
seen it before. Was not that, then, 
proof that he had seen the others? He 
ceased to ponder the question. Only the 
how and the when loomed before him, 
unanswered. 

He saw the chauffeur returning. A 
caution, a strange sort of secretiveness, 
seized him. He would say nothing. He 
would pretend he had taken a fancy to 
the place. 

The chauffeur reached his side. “I 
have engaged rooms at the inn.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Potter. 

“Do you wish luncheon, Monsieur?” 

*“Yes—certainly, yes.” 

Mr. Potter walked at the side of the 
chauffeur down the street, with a fan- 
tastic sensation of penetrating the heart 
of a mystery. They turned to the right 
at the end of the street and entered the 
courtyard of the inn. The landlord 
served them at a little table outside the 
door, but Mr. Potter had no idea what 
he was eating. From this angle the 
street took on a bizarre air of wishing to 
disguise itself. It annoyed Mr. Potter. 
He wanted to go back to the place where 
he had first seen it. He compelled him- 
self to sit longer than he would otherwise 
have done; then, rising, he lighted his 
cigar, waited until it was drawing prop- 
erly, then, with the remark that he 
would go for a stroll, sauntered, with a 
great effect of leisureliness, out into the 
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street, past the open doors of the shops, 
and on until he stood again on the spot 
where he had first stood that morning. 
He turned and faced the street as he had 
done that morning, and again, stronger 
almost than at first, he had the sensation 
of remembering to have stood on that 
spot before. And suddenly, like a flash 
of that old ‘memory, he seemed to miss 
something, something that had been 
there before, something he had seen in 
that street. Dimly he seemed to feel 
an absence, a lack. He began to study 
the street again, house by house. His eye 
fell on the flat stone outside the door of 
the shop in which the chauffeur had gone 
that morning—and suddenly the pict- 
ure was complete! There should stand 
on that broad stone step a young wom- 
an, a girl, in a full, red skirt, and wearing 
on her head a curious high-peaked bon- 
net of white. He had seen her stand 
there! When, he did not know; or who 
she was, or what she had meant to him. 
He gazed at the spot, half expecting 
to see her appear. But no one came out 
of the shop. The sun fell slanting across 


the stone, the place where she should 
The whole thing was wrong 


stand. 
without her. An old woman, carrying 
a deep, two-handled basket, came out 
from one of the houses and crossed the 
street farther up, disturbing his vision. 

All through the afternoon Mr. Potter 
waited and watched. Now and then 
he turned about deliberately and walked 
away, looking out toward the open coun- 
try, but the next moment he would be 
back again, fearing suddenly that he had 
missed her. By a tremendous concen- 
tration of will he had been able once or 
twice to hold the vision so clearly be- 
fore him that he could see her face; 
a face which he recognized instantly, 
and which he felt to have had some inti- 
mate connection with his life—yet which 
remained always not quite distinct, im- 
mobile, and strangely secretive. 

For the first time in his forty-three 
years Mr. Potter ‘began to feel, deep 
down in the depths of his being, a stir- 
ring of something like romance, com- 
pounded strangely, half fear and half 
fascination. For the first time in his 
forty-three years he was interested in a 
woman, and knew that he should not 
leave that place until he had seen her. 
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Of the villagers who occasionally came 
and went in that quiet street, or the 
shopkeeper who emerged to stand for a 
moment now and then on his step, not 
one seemed so real to him as the young 
woman in the red skirt and the peaked 
white bonnet who was not there. 

At sundown Mr. Potter went back to 
the inn. It gave him a distinct shock 
of surprise to find his chauffeur sitting 
inside the window. He had forgotten 
him altogether. Had the fellow been 
watching, he wondered? Well, what if 
he had? A man had a right to stand in 
the street all afternoon if he liked. 

Mr. Potter ate his dinner in preoccu- 
pied silence, and when he had finished 
asked the chauffeur to inquire of the 


landlord if his room was ready. He 
wanted to be alone, out of danger of 
questions. 


The chauffeur returned at once to say 
that the room was in readiness, and 
showed him as far as the door. 

“Does Monsieur go on in the morn- 
ing?’ he asked, as he touched his cap. 

““Why—there’s no hurry, is there?” 
Mr. Potter affected annoyance, pre- 
tended to think it extraordinary of the 
chauffeur to ask. 

“Oh no, certainly not—if Monsieur 
has taken a fancy to this place—”’ 

“T’ll let you know when I want to 
leave.” 

“Very well, Monsieur. Good night.” 

Alone, inside the closed door of his 
room, Mr. Potter was assailed by an 
excessive weariness and a stiffness in his 
limbs, caused by the strain of standing 
all afternoon in the same position; and, 
trying not to think, he went straight to 
bed, and, except for fitful floating visions 
of the young woman in the red dress and 
the peaked white bonnet, and of the 
uncannily familiar street always without 
the tall building of flesh-colored brick, 
slept heavily the sleep of exhaustion— 
which was a good thing for Mr. Potter, 
since that was the last calm sleep he 
was to know for many wakeful, har- 
assed nights. 

Four days passed, and Mr. Potter still 
lingered from morning till night under 
the spell of the little street-—wandering 
up and down or standing hours upon 
hours at the spot where he had met that 
first unmistakable look of recognition, of 
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greeting, from the street itself. Villagers 
had begun to look at him queerly over 
their shoulders, and a little buzz of 
conjecture sprang up whenever he 
passed. He was reputed to be fabu- 
lously rich, and there were some who 
said that he planned to buy the whole 
town, tear down all the buildings, and 
build himself a palace on the spot where 
Pierre Malot’s shop now stood. 

But of these things Mr. Potter had re- 
mained entirely unconscious. He had 
heard none of the whispers, and if he had 
seen anything strange in the expressions 
of the people who looked at him, he had 
seen stranger things in that street— 
things with which he had more concern. 

He had had one shock. It was on the 
third day when he had determined at 
last to ask a question. It was a question 
about the tall, narrow building of flesh- 
colored brick, and he had decided to ask 
the landlord of the inn, through the 
chauffeur. 

He had gone back to the inn at once, 
and found the chauffeur playing chess 
with the landlord. “Ask him how long 
ago that tall brick house across the street 
was built.” 

The chauffeur said something in 
French. The landlord calculated on his 
fingers with an air of great delibera- 
tion before he replied. 

“He says,” the chauffeur repeated, 
“that it was built in 1871.” 

It was then Mr. Potter received the 
shock, for 1871 was the year before he 
was born! He did not know why it 
shocked him; why it had seemed to ring 

bell somewhere inside him. He felt 
that it ought to prove something, and 
instead it deepened the mystery further, 
for now it was impossible that he had 
seen the street without the building; it 
had been built there before he was born! 

It was a pity that Mr. Potter knew so 
little about reincarnation, for it would 
have been a great comfort to explain 
things by, even if he hadn’t believed in 
it himself. But if he had heard about it 
at all, it had remained in his mind 
wholly subjective memory, one which 
failed to make itself felt objectively now 
except as a vague and uneasy foreboding 
that there were things ia the world not 
dreamed of in his philosophy. It could 
so simply have explained what followed. 
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The landlord had gone on talking, and 
the chauffeur began again to translate. 
“He says, Monsieur, that before that 
year, his father, who was a wheel- 
wright, kept his wagons in that lot.” 
“Wagons!” cried Mr. Potter—* wag- 
ons!’ For he remembered to have seen 
wagons there! He remembered them as 
perfectly as the rest of the street—heavy- 
beamed, wide-spoked farm-wagons— 
two of them left carelessly near the 
street! What—what could it mean? 

Mr. Potter could trust himself no fur- 
ther, and though there were questions 
he very much wished to ask, he had an 
unreasonable fear of the answers. He 
turned and went out abruptly, and into 
the street. 

From that time forth there had been 
no peace, day or night, for Mr. Potter. 
He went about wholly absorbed in his 
amazing adventure. He fully expected 
that something would happen 

And one day, just as he knew it must, 
something did happen. Standing there 
at the end of his street, in the spot which 
had become his almost fixed post, he had 
turned his eyes away for a moment, and 
when he turned them back again he 
might have been seen to start violently 
forward. For there, on the broad stone 
step of the shop, stood a girl in a full, 
red skirt, whose immobile gaze seemed 
directed inscrutably toward Mr. Potter! 
Only the high-peaked bonnet was miss- 
ing; but the red skirt !—and the look !— 

The next moment Mr. Potter, fearing 
the vision might vanish before he had 
crossed the intervening space, stood, ex- 
cited and breathless, before her. 

“Do you recognize me?” he shouted. 
“Did you ever see me before?” 

The young woman said something 
rapidly in French, but remained stand- 
ing perfectly still on the stone, without 
taking her eyes from Mr. Potter. 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Potter in anguish. 
“Can’t you speak English? Is it you? 

. Where is your bonnet?” And he 
be gan in desperation to make motions 
indicating the outlines of the bonnet 
about his own head, pointing command- 
ingly meanwhile at hers. 

With a cry of alarm the girl turned 
and fled into the shop. “Pierre! Pierre 
Malot!” she called shrilly, as Mr. Potter 


followed her in. 


The shopkeeper came in through the 
back door, a whirlwind of interrogation. 
The girl began talking very fast, gesticu- 
lating with both her hands and her head, 
and pointing accusingly at Mr. Potter, 
who was saying at regular intervals, 
“* Please—wait—please—” while Pierre 
Malot looked more and more frowningly 
in his direction, going close to the girl 
as if to protect her. 

Then there appeared in the door the 
gray figure of Mr. Potter’s chauffeur. 

“Monsieur!” 

Mr. Potter whirled at the voice. 

“What have you done, Monsieur?” 

Pierre Malot and the girl broke into a 
torrent of French, the girl repeating Mr. 
Potte r’s pantomime about her head. 

“* Mademoiselle tells me you frighte ned 
he r, waving your arms about, so. 
“T was only asking about her bonnet!” 

“Her bonnet, Monsieur?” 

“Yes, bonnet—she’ll know—you ask 
her. Tell her I want to know if she ever 
wore a big white thing on her head like 
this.” Again he outlined the high- 
peaked bonnet over his own head. 

The girl asked a quick, sharp question; 
Pierre Malot repeated it like an echo. 
The chauffeur, with a little deprecating 
lift of his shoulders, translated Mr. Pot- 
ter’s question into French. 

Suddenly the girl, grasping Pierre 
Malot’s arm, exclaimed something rap- 
idly, something which caused both 
Pierre Malot and the chauffeur to look 
queerly from Mr. Potter to the girl. 

“What did she say?” Mr. Potter de- 
manded. 

““Mademoiselle says, Monsieur, that 
you have described the bonnet her 
grandmother wore.” 

The three stared in astonishment at 
Mr. Potter. He had fallen back a step 
as if the news had been a blow. He 
seemed to be trytng to connect it with 
something else. 

“Her grandmother!” he said to him- 
self; then asked suddenly, “Where is 
she?” 

The chouffeur repeated the question, 
and the girl answered: 

“She has been dead many years, 
Monsieur.” 

“Dead!” cried Mr. Potter—“ dead!” 
He thought for a moment. “Did she 
live here—here in this town?” 
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Again the question was repeated and 
answered in French. 

“Here in this very street, Monsieur, 
she lived her whole life.” 

“Ask her if her grandmother was a 
young woman!” 

The chauffeur laid his hand on Mr. 
Potter's arm. “‘Come, Monsieur,” he 
said, gently, “did you know the grand- 
mother of Mademoiselle?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out!” 
cried Mr. Potter, excitedly. 

“Regard then, Monsieur!’ The 
chauffeur spoke earnestly, gently, mak- 
ing every word count. “If you will go 
with me now, back to the inn, and there 
tell me why you wish to know about the 
grandmother of Mademoiselle, I shall 
myself promise to discover for you what- 
ever you wish.” 

Mr. Potter, driven to the last ex- 
tremity of bewilderment, seized upon 
the offer of help as a drowning man seizes 
upon a rope. 

“Til do it! I'll tell you the whole 
thing! Maybe you'll figure it out!” 

With an apology to Mademoiselle, and 
a significant look over his shoulder to 
Pierre Malot, the chauffeur waved Mr. 
Potter out of the shop. 

They went back to the inn, sought a 
corner deserted at that time of day, sat 
down together at a small, round table, 
and there Mr. Potter related his story. 
He told it all from beginning to end, 
from the moment they stopped that 
morning at the end of the street—told 
how he had not recognized the building 
of flesh-colored brick; about waiting day 
after day for her to appear, in the red 
skirt and the high-peaked bonnet. And 
the chauffeur listened sympathetically 
through to the end. 

He waited a moment then, as if con- 
sidering how to begin. He leaned for- 
ward across the table. 

“What Monsieur has told me is—very 
extraordinary. I shall, for Monsieur’s 
sake, speak plainly. It is not the first 
time I have heard of this kind of—what 
shall I say—this kind of a case. | 
have watched Monsieur carefully since 
we have come here, and I am not 
surprised in the least. Monsieur, you 
are ill. It is often like this when one 
has trouble with the nerves. One is the 
victim of hallucinations. One thinks 
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one sees what is not there; one believes 
what is not so. Monsieur, my mother’s 
cousin had what you call ‘nerves,’ and 
he also had such hallucinations—it was 
very sad! Ah, Monsieur, I can no 
longer accept the responsibility of your 
care! I beg of you to leave this place 
and go home at once to the physician 
who sent you here!” 

Mr. Potter remained rigid, staring 
straight across at the man. He had 
forgotten altogether about his nerves! 
Could this, he wondered, be true? He 
had a sudden vision of the man on 
board the steamer, standing for hours, 
looking at something no one else could 
see! And he, too, had come away on 
account of his nerves! He saw the 
doctor leaning back in his swivel-chair, 
hands folded across his breast, telling 
him that he was in bad shape, that he 
must take it in time, and that there was 
danger in letting the condition go on. 
Perhaps he had been worse then than 
he knew! But the doctor—he had been 
able to see it—he knew what was com- 
ing! 

Consternation, panic, seized Mr. Pot- 
ter. He had his return passage folded 
up in his pocket. 

“You’re sure it’s imagination—that 
I never have seen it before?” He asked 
it as if the chauffeur had been the 
physician himself. 

“Certainly, Monsieur; it is plainly 
hallucination, since it is impossible for 
you to have seen it before without hav- 
ing been here—unless, to be sure, Mon- 
sieur believes in reincarnation.” 

A moment passed tensely in silence; 
then, “I’m not a crook,” said Mr. Pot- 
ter, but a strange thrill had gone 
through him and mingled uncannily 
with his resentment. Fear came upon 
him. 

“How soon could we make it back to 
Marseilles?” 

“To-night, Monsieur, if we go at 
once.” 

“Get out the car, then,” said Mr. 
Potter. “I'll be ready to start.” 

They said good-by to the landlord at 
the door of the inn, drove out of the 
court, past the building of flesh-colored 
brick, past the shop of Pierre Malot. 
Just at the end of the street Mr. Potter 
looked back. A feeling of guilt, of in- 
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fidelity, gripped him. He had seen it 
before! 


On the steamer doubt and anxiety 
filled Mr. Potter. For hours upon hours 
he stood gazing steadily toward the line 
of the deck-rail, or into the blue, spark- 
ling waters beyond. But he saw neither 
deck-rail nor water. There were things 
which did not go together. Why, if he 
had imagined it all, had he remembered 
the wagon-lot of the landlord’s father? 
And how—how could he have known 
that the building of flesh-colored brick 
had not been there forever? And, if it 
had been nothing but nerves, could any 
doctor account for his having described, 
so that it was immediately recognized, 
the bonnet worn once by the grand- 
mother of Mademoiselle? She haunted 
him still—that girl of the full, red skirt 
and the high-peaked bonnet of white— 
and it seemed to Mr. Potter that her 
face, which had never become quite dis- 
tinct, and was always secretive, held 
now something accusing, something sad, 
in its intimate, steady regard. 

One instant he thought he had come 
away too soon; the next, he pinned ail 
his faith to the doctor who sent him— 
to the far-seeing man of science who 
knew from the first what to expect. 

He was the first man down the gang- 

vay when the ship came to dock. He 
beta go at once to the doctor. He 
went in at the first telephone-booth. 
Che doctor was not in; he would not be 
in until four. Mr. Potter decided not to 
stop at the office. He would take the 
subway and go up to his room. 

There was no one in the hall when he 
came in. He took out his key and let 
himself into his room—the cluttered, 
familiar room that had sheltered him for 
so long. Mr. Potter felt suddenly that 
it was good to be there, and the room 
seemed almost audibly to welcome him 
back. 


He put his suit-case down on a chair. 


He would wash up a bit before he went 
to the doctor’s. He hung up his hat on 
the polished antlers in the corner with- 
out even noticing that he had done it. 
Then he walked over to the dresser and 
took off his collar and tie, and reached 
up, as he had always done, to hang them 
on the rack over the dresser. 

But Mr. Potter’s hand, with the collar 
and tie, remained poised in mid-air, and 
Mr. Potter himself remained in_ the 
same rigid position, his eyes fixed hyp- 
notically upon an ancient gilt-framed 
lithograph which hung, as it had always 
hung, two feet to the nght of the dresser- 
top, a colored print made fifty years 
ago, of a red-gabled, green-shuttered 
village street. ‘To the left was a house 
with an overhanging second story, and 
across from it a bay-window jutted out 
into the street. Farther on, in a vacant 
lot, two or three heavy-beamed farm- 
wagons stood carelessly near the walk. 
In the foreground, on a flat stone step 
before the open door of a shop, with 
uneven lettering across the window and 
an oval iron sign above the door, stood 
a young woman wearing a full, red skirt 
and a high-peaked bonnet of white. 
She gazed steadily out; her face, faded a 
little and not quite distinct, strangely 
immobile, secretive! 

Underneath, in bold-face black type, 
ran a line of print, bearing, in the fashion 
of fifty years ago, this succinct and intel- 
ligent message: “ Bonjour, Monsieur!” 

For a long time Mr. Potter continued, 
like a manikin in a haberdasher’s win- 
dow, to hold aloft in that awkward pose 
his collar and tie and to gaze before him 
with unwinking eyes. At last, as if he 
were paid by the hour, he relaxed his 
pose and went over and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. He spoke, after a 
moment, aloud, with an air of great 
finality and of proving a point long 
contended. 

“I knew that doctor was a fool,” he 
said. 
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The Tyranny of 


ATHER- was_ conse- 
crated to the Lord when 
2 he was a baby. Being 
a minister in a small 
town did not come so 
hard on him. He had 


babyhood. I have often heard grand- 
mother tell of her prayer for a boy after 
a maddeningly long succession of girls. 
She said she went down on her knees one 
day in the garden where she was setting 
out tomato-plants and promised the 
Lord that if He would send her a boy, 
she would dedicate him to the ministry. 
In those days they thought nothing of 
making a sort of bargain with the Lord. 
They would agree to do so much if He 
would do His part—my brother Charlie 
used to say that they proposed a sort of 
partnership compact with the Almighty. 

Charlie and I did not mean to be 
irreverent. We had religion adminis- 
tered in such overwhelming and in such 
insistent and curiously inconsistent doses 
that we were compelled to furnish our 
own antidote to maintain a balance—a 
stabilizer, as it were. Many a time 
after a protracted session of Sunday 
services and endless serious talk of the 
church and its problems, Charlie and | 
would slip out to our special corner of the 
woodshed, where we went to talk over 
the affairs of the universe that puzzled 
us, and relieve our feelings by saying 

“damn.” We had no special applica- 
tion for the word; but the mere explo- 
sive use of it seemed to soothe our pent- 
up feelings, especially as we knew it was 
forbidden as an extremely wicked ex- 
pletive. 

It was not that we wished to be pro- 
fane, but that we needed a relaxation 
after the solemn conversations that 
most of our callers seemed to think were 
necessary. Often they demanded prayers 
as well. Everybody knelt, and one 
after another offered up long prayers, 
taking much comfort in the rolling, 








the Congregation 


unctuous sentences. The trouble was 
that both Charlie and myself had in- 
herited mother’s brain and her keen 
power of analysis and fund of humor, 
without inheriting either her broad faith 
and belief in religion, or father’s. Moth- 
er accepted life meekly and uncomplain- 
ingly, as all the other women did. 

Few women in the congregation did 
their own thinking. They allowed the 
men in their family to do it for them 
and accepted the result without ques- 
tion, quoting their males quite simply 
and without malice. They were proud 
of their men-folks’ ability to think; but 
they seldom dreamed of trying it for 
themselves. The popular conception of 
God among the children of the congre- 
gations, as taught by our elders, was 
a hercely impatient Personage sitting on 
a throne high in an invisible heaven and 
invariably mad at us. He was supposed 
to punish us instantly for every trans- 
gression. We feared Him as a child 
would fear an irate parent; but we did 
not dare to love Him as we loved our 
own parents. 

Father was consecrated. So was 
mother. They practically devoted their 
lives to-their religion. They did it cheer- 
fully and joyfully. It was a vital ele- 
ment of their lives. There are thousands 
like them in the small towns in this 
country. I used to pity my mother with 
a vague wonder. Our meager experience 
offered little chance for comparisons; 
but I felt dimly that mother never had 
a chance. I wanted to see her well- 
gowned and leading a meeting at the 
women’s clubs, as other girls’ mothers 
did. She was prettier and sweeter than 
any of them, yet she had few clothes and 
almost no comforts. But mother was 


gentle and uncomplaining, and with a 
flashing spirit of humor that sometimes 
bubbled up when we were alone in our 
family circle, only to be as quickly sup- 
pressed, lest some one drop in and deem 
Mother would have 


her undignified. 
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been a wonderful woman if she had ever 
had a chance to adjust herself. A 
wonderful woman to the world, I mean, 
for she was always wonderful to us 
children. Religion meant much to her, 

and she was always happy with her 
family. Her pride in father was pathetic. 

It was different with father. He had 
been brought up to the idea that the 
ministry was the noblest calling to which 
man could attain, and he looked upon 
himself as being unusually fortunate in 
having been specially dedicated to it. 
As a minister, he was entitled to privi- 
leges that we could not share. Besides 
that, mother used always to keep as 
many of our worries from him as possi- 
ble. Father had to dress well, to appear 
properly before his congregation, and 
mother saw to it that his black broad- 
cloth suits were never shiny or shabby. 
He was generally sure of so many good 
meals away from home that he did not 
often notice the poor ones we served at 
our own table. Like nearly all the min- 
isters in a small town charge, he had a 
country appointment. It meant that 
every Sunday afternoon he must drive 
from five to ten miles to a country 
church to hold services. On these occa- 
sions he would be invited to eat dinner 
or supper with some of the congregation. 
You know how it is—they always set 
the best in the house before the minister. 
He was sure of chicken and preserves 
and good vegetables and plenty of 
cream for his coffee. 

Sometimes we had only bread and 
butter at home. When we had a par- 
sonage with a yard, we kept a cow, and 
Charlie and I milked her in turns. This 
helped out wonderfully. Usually we had 
a garden. Otherwise we would have 
gone hungry many a time. My sisters 
and the other boys in the family took 
things as a matter of course; but to 
Charlie and myself it seemed unfair to 
see men not nearly so intelligent as father 
having sufficient income with which to 
support their families in comfort and 
under no obligation to consider a con- 
gregation in any way. 

Until I was sixteen I never had any 
new clothes. I wore what was handed 
down to me from my mother or what the 
congregation furnished. The one yearn- 
ing of my childhood was to have an en- 


tirely new outfit, purchased expressly 
for me. I wanted a dress, hat, gloves, 
and shoes all new at once. My mother 
understood my longing, and with the 
first money I ever earned, when I was 
sixteen years old, she bought for me the 
first really new garments I had ever had. 

Our luxuries were few and far.between, 
naturally. To me, a chocolate ice-cream 
soda represented all the pleasures of life. 
To be able to walk carelessly into the 
village drug-store and order a chocolate 
ice-cream soda seemed to me to be more 
bliss than would ever be my lot—for 
when fate handed me an ice-cream soda 
I generally had a small sister or brother 
whose innate helplessness almost de- 
manded the larger share. I used to 
dream of the day when I could eat all I 
wanted without feeling selfish about it. 

I said the congregation managed to 
clothe me somehow. I grew fast, and I 
never seemed to be able to meet the 
seasons with my garments. When spring 
was fairly launched on a surprised and 
welcoming world, I was still wearing 
heavy underwear because there had been 
noway found to provide me with those for 
spring. My wrists and ankles could not 
restrain themselves modestly within the 
garments offered me, and | was such a 
general misfit that I shrank from obser- 
vation when I went to church or to 
school, for the girl whose hat had fallen 
to my lot looked at me with what I 
deemed a patronizing air, and the former 
owner of my shoes was wont to glance 
at her own smartly shod feet and then 
gaze meditatively at mine until I was 
crazy to jerk those shoes from my feet 
and throw them at her head. 

We never dreamed of laying these 
things at our parents’ door. We saw no 
fault in them; but we did see error in 
the religion that seemed to pay very 
poor and exceedingly few returns on the 
investment. 

I remember one evening hearing my 
father tell mother of an old friend of his. 
The friend had exchanged into an Okla- 
homa conference in the hope that things 
would be better financially. Later on 


he wrote to the Conference and asked to 
be honorably dismissed and to have his 
name taken from the Conference list. 
He said that in the past three years he 
had succeeded in collecting only four 
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hundred and eighty-five dollars of his 
salary, and that this amount hardly suf- 
ficed for the support of a family of six. 
He said he thought it was time that as a 
man he should endeavor to get into some 
line of business that would maintain his 
family, since he could not support them 
in the ministry. He said he believed 
God was still in the church, but not often 
in the congregation. 

Charlie and I retired to our consulta- 
tion-room in the woodshed when we 
heard that, and he said he wished father 
would do the same thing. He said he 
was so tired of living on prospects that 
he would rather stand honorably on the 
street-corner with a handful of shoe- 
strings and lead-pencils and beg openly 
and aboveboard for a living. 

For when you come right down to it, 
we were little less than professional beg- 
gars. Many ministers’ families are. 
They deny it, of course, and cite you long 
precepts in which they point out that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire—which 
is true, but the ministerial laborer in the 
small town can not always collect his 
hire. 

When we went on visits to our country 
parishioners for a day we were always 
on the alert to know what they were go- 
ing to give us to take home. Poor, dis- 
tracted mother would craftily plan to 
visit in the country along about the 
time that our lard ran-out, because she 
knew everybody in the country had 
plenty and might replenish our stock. 
Mother, bless her anxious soul, did not 
know she was a beggar; but she was. 
The church had always doled out her 
living in this way, and she had always so 
accepted it. 

We always expected something. But 
we expected it with an air of polite non- 
chalance. We would appear intensely 
surprised when they handed us the bas- 
ket of apples or potatoes or fresh pork 
as we left. They were accustomed to it, 
too. But while they respected father for 
his ministerial ability, they despised us 
for our dependence on them. They 
despised us while they fed us, even at 
the annual donation-parties. 

How we hated those donation-parties! 
One man used to save all his specked 
potatoes for the donation-party which 
was expected to take the place of an 
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increase in father’s salary. They brought 
a lot of good things and ate them all up 
themselves, including whatever delica- 
cies mother might have stored away in 
her preserve-cellar against unexpected 
company. At these parties they used up 
our reserve table-cloths and napkins, 
and upset the house and scattered 
crumbs about, and mother and I had to 
clean seemingly for days to get the house 
in order again. 

We used to covertly feed those 
specked potatoes to the chickens later. 
If they had given us the money the 
things cost, we could have lived sensibly 
for weeks on it. They seldom thought 
to bring flour or coffee or sugar or hams, 
or other things that would keep. They 
brought. perishable things—and helpe d 

eat them. The curious ones had a 
chance to snoop about in mother’s 
closets and note their condition—to talk 
about later with their neighbors. 

At the last donation-party we had, 
Charlie and I went out into the kitchen 
and, under the pretense of helping, ve- 
questered a whole roast chicken, a grand 
loaf of the famous Jones chocolate cake, 
plenty of fresh rolls and peach preserves, 
and jelly and butter enough to last 
awhile. We had some good eating for a 
few days. But when mother thanked 
Mrs. Jones—who always helped serve 
at the donation -parties—the latter 
looked thoughtfully at Charlie and me 
and seemed to be recalling the fact that 
she could not find that cake or chicken 
on the night of the donation-party, when 
she wanted to cut them for the guests. 
Mrs. Jones was noted for her cooking. 
I have often heard guests pass by a 
plate of cake at a party and say, pa- 
tiently: “I don’t care for any, thanks. 
I think I'll wait for Mrs. Jones’s choco- 
late cake.” 

Mrs. Jones was kind-hearted, and said 
nothing. She had been a minister’s 
daughter herself in her day. She was 
one of the really fine souls who were our 
comfort in our congregation. The only 
trouble was that the people worth culti- 
vating sat back in the church work and 
let the other set run the church. The 
other set were inclined to be aggressive, 
and to offer father and the Almighty a 
great deal of gratuitous advice on affairs 
in general. 
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One of the deacons came into the par- 
sonage one night and reproved father 
because he had not caine a sermon 
on Hell in a long time. Poor father used 
to hold off from that subject as much as 
he could. In his blessed old heart of 
hearts he did not believe in eternal 
punishment at all; but the congregation 
expected an old-fashioned sermon on 
Hell about once a year. Father used to 
preach that sermon fast and get it over 
with visible relief. 

Deacon Brown also brought up the 
matter of our trading at _Byrnes’s in- 
stead of with Simmons. Byrnes was a 
Presbyterian, and Simmons a Methodist. 
Mother broke in with the gentle defense 
that Byrnes had the best and cheapest 
groceries; but Mr. Brown retorted that 
the discipline of our church required 
that we trade with members of the 
church wherever possible. It did, too. 
Charlie and I looked it up. 

I advised father, after Brown had 
gone, to go down and trade up a good- 
sized bill with Simmons—he hadn’t paid 
his quarterage that year. At least we 
might have had a few good meals on the 
strength of it. Father reproved me 
gravely, and my heart sank with remorse, 
for the poor old dear had trouble enough 
without having his children, who adored 
him, make him more worry by our un- 
restrained behavior. You see, the aver- 
age minister is flayed by the lash of a 
thousand whips. And no laborer in the 
city ever harbors a more sincere fear 
of losing his job than does the minister 
in the small town. A black-list in the 
church is a thousand times more deadly 
than a black-list in industrial life. 

Father was of the type that is inclined 
to leave too much of the practical de- 
tails of life to God. His was the religion 
that goes with the long black coat and 
somber black ties that seem to be the 
badge of service of the old-fashioned 
minister. In one of the towns in which 
we lived there was a minister—he was 
a Presbyterian or a Baptist—who scan- 
dalized the people of his church by in- 
sisting on wearing ordinary business 
clothes on week-days. He donned his 
livery on Sundays only. Once, when he 
had waited three months for the stew- 
ards of his church to have the leaking 
roof of the parsonage repaired, he went 





down-town and bought a pair of over- 
alls, put them on, and climbed up on the 
roof in full view of the passing public 
and mended the leak himself. The con- 
gregation raised a dreadful stir over this 
lack of dignity, but I always admired 
that minister. 

We belonged to the tribe of moving 
ministers. We moved every other year 
or so. Father was a saint on earth, and 
he would come home from each Confer- 
ence with news of another move and full- 
up with enthusiasm and renewed energy 
and plans for doing good and enlarging 
his congregation. He would also come 
home with pledges for half his year’s 
salary, for missions and funds and en- 
dowments and all the other things that 
are brought up before the Conference. 
At such times-the ministers, unless they 
are restrained by prudent wives, become 
overzealous, and are apt to pledge 
large amounts in the name of their con- 
gregations. 

Sometimes the congregations did not 
agree with father about these pledges. 
Then mother must get out and hustle 
and plan for socials and entertainments 
to make up the money, and the congre- 
gation would growl about it, and object 
to sending the money out of town. That 
is the reason why so many ministers’ 
wives try to attend Conference with 
their husbands. They act as a restrain- 
ing judgment, so to speak. 

Not but that the Conference is a sort 
of vacation to the wives. It is the one 
time of the year when they can eat good 
meals without having to worry about 
cooking or washing dishes. They revel 
in the steam-heated rooms and the 
luxury of white bath-tubs and hot water 
and of wearing their best clothes every 
day. They sit around and exchange ex- 
periences in a ladylike manner—poor 
dears!—and warn one another about the 
queer parishioners and the warring fac- 
tions of the charge to which each may 
be sent. 

We dreaded the pledges almost as 
much as the movin ~ aol times we 
had to go without » es we needed to 


pay up those pledges when the congre- 
ation refused to meet them. And as 
be the moving, no sooner were we fitted 
down into the grooves of our new ap- 
pointment and become accustomed to 
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the ills we wotted of, and grown to like 
the many good and kind frends and 
how best to avoid rasping the others, 
than we had to move on again and en- 
counter new hardships. 
we did not care much for Conference. 

I saw a poor chap the other day !n a 


So, either way : 


city park. He was settled in the sun for 
a comfortable snooze. My heart 
throbbed with sympathy when a police- 
man tapped him on his feet and invited 
him to “move on.”” He had been there 
as long as the law allowed. I knew 
exactly how that tramp felt when he 
rose meekly to his feet and shambled 
away. He will never know that the 
reason | gave him a bit of money that 
day was because I knew what it meant 
to be tapped by the Conference officials 
and bade to move on. 

Mother used to strain every nerve to 
go with father to the conferences as a 
matter of precaution. It was cheaper in 
the long run. Usually she took but little 
part in the women’s meetings; but one 
day in the midst of a woman’s mission- 
ary meeting at Conference she started 
something. Some one in the meeting 
had reproved her because she would not 
pledge twenty-five dollars for foreign 
missions. So mother got right up in 
meeting and said she did not propose to 
let her own children go without clothes 
any more since one of us had caught 
pneumonia from wearing thin shoes so 
that she could pay for shoes for little 
colored children who lived in a warm 
climate and seldom cared to wear clothes 
anyhow. She said at least the savages 
provided for their own families first, and 
that was a trait that might well be 
emulated by some Christians. 

She told us about it when she came 
home. Her cheeks were flushed with 
remorse, and she felt rather ashamed of 
her outburst. But we hugged her and 
shouted with approving laughter. And 
even father smiled indulgently when 
Charlie cried, dramatically, ‘ Bully for 
maw!” ; ; 

If we seem to have run to slang it was 
only because we had to have some outlet 
for our emotions; otherwise we would 
have burst. Father recognized that, 
and both he and mother wisely turned a 
deaf ear at times. This saved us later, 
for | have always believed that one 
Vor. CXXXIIL—No. 796.—64 
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reason why ministers’ children have such 
a sinister reputation is that the change 
from the suppressed and restricted home 
atmosphere to the relaxation they en- 
counter away from home goes to thei 
heads and intoxicates them into unre- 
strained enjoyment of their liberty. 

I used to wonder what the congrega- 
tions thought we lived on. They knew 
that they never quite made up father’s 
salary; but they never seemed to worry 
about it. He wasn’t commercial enough 
to demand it, as they say ministers do 
in some places. He had a fixed belief 
that the Lord would provide somehow. 
But often the provision was so dilatory 
and so far from being up to specifica- 
tions that we grumbled considerably 
over it. The only thing we really had 
firm faith in was mother’s prayers. 

You see, the wedding fees in any par- 
sonage, from time immemorial, have 
been turned over to the minister’s wife. 
She has them in fee-simple. This is the 
one bit of extra money a minister’s wife 
ever gets. We used to long for weddings. 
We fervently believed in matrimony. 
We would have encouraged it in every 
way possible. For those wedding fees 
bought us the only new garments we 
ever had. When we noted signs of in- 
terest in any young couple—coming with 
the loved one to morning service was 
generally a pretty sure indication—we 
used to wait hopefully. Sometimes we 
heard of the engagement of some young 
couple outside the church, and we would 
race home to mother with the news and 
wonder wistfully if they would ask 
father to marry them. We would have 
made a grand publicity staff for him, 
if we had known what publicity meant. 
And if there seemed to be dull times in 
the marriage market, we goaded mother 
to her wedding prayers. 

Somehow we never placed much hope 
in father’s prayers. We took them for 
granted. But mother was different. Her 
prayers were specific. She asked right 
out for things she needed, whereas father 
wandered about a good deal in his peti- 
tions, and used phrases that did not 
seem to mean anything particularly. 
But when affairs verged on the stringent 
in the home, we would snuggle up to 
mother and whisper: 

“Pray for a wedding, mother.” 
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And mother prayed for the wedding, 
and it frequently came. So we had 
strong faith in her prayers. She never 
tried to fool herself about those prayers. 
She knew she was praying for material 
comforts for her family, and she told the 
Lord so right out plain. It convinced 
me that we got better results when we 
acted square with the Lord and did not 
attempt to deceive Him with specious 
motives. 

Many times mother was too tired and 
weak to drag herself about the house; 
but it would have offended the congre- 


gation horribly if we had wasted any of 


their money on hired help. We were 
expected to do our own washing and 
ironing and sewing. It never ceased to 
be their money, you see. They did not 
figure that father really earned that 
salary. They thought they gave it to 
him as a testimonial of their religion, 
and they considered themselves mighty 
nice folks to give it to him at all. 

[ remember once sitting in a meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid in a city where an 
hour was spent in wrangling over the 
fact that the minister's wife had asked 
for a new tea-kettle for her kitchen. 
The parsonage was furnished, and the 
tea-kettle had sprung a leak. To me 
the important fact was that it had never 
occurred to her to go down to the ten- 
cent store and buy a new one for herself. 
1 would have boiled water in the dish- 
pan before I would have humiliated my- 
self by sitting through that session of 
argument as to whether the parsonage 
kitchen was to be endowed with a new 
tea-kettle. They looked upon it as ex- 
tremely careless on her part. They al- 
lowed her one, in the end; but that tea- 
kettle cost too high a price to have 
afforded me any satisfaction, if it had 
been my kitchen. But she was a min- 
ister’s wife, and she had been a minister’s 
daughter, and so the fact that she was 
practically a pensioner on the congrega- 
tion did not occur to her. 

Father never seemed to have the 
knack of getting ahead. He did not 
know how to cultivate the men who 
could have procured for him the better 
appointments in the larger cities. We 
had the places no one else wanted, and 
father accepted them without a murmur. 
He did his work quietly and conscien- 


tiously, and never learned the art of 
bragging about it or reading glowing re- 
ports at the quarterly conferences. 
Charlie says you have to pull wires for 
the best places at Conference the same 
as you do in political conventions. 
Father never complained. He believed 
that the Lord knew what He was doing 
when He gave him mighty stony ground 
to work on. It didn’t seem to me that 
the Lord was to blame; it was more be- 
cause of father’s lack of initiative. 

Our position as children of the min- 
ister was a negative one. Charlie could 
not play baseball or football as these 
were not considered nice recre ations for 
a minister's son. As a minister’s daugh- 
ter, | occupied much the same position 
in society in the different towns in which 
we lived as a parsnip does in the vege- 
table garden. A parsnip is a good, sensi- 
ble vegetable, useful to fill out or to 
season soup; but who wants a parsnip 
as a delicacy or a treat? A young man 
will think twice before he braves the 
terrors of a minister's parlor to call on 
the minister’s daughter. If he has the 
courage to do so, he is not generally the 
man her friends would select for her. 
If he is of the noble, high-browed, and 
negative type, he is not the man she 
would choose for herself. For a min- 
ister's daughter has her dreams of ro- 
mance, too. If she could choose for 
herself, you might be surprised to know 
how often she would prefer the solid 
young business man who will bring 
home, without the need of appeals from 
the pulpit, a salary that will pay the 
bills comfortably and have a little left 
over. About the only class of men we 
had an opportunity to meet were the 
impecunious ministers. 

omnaalie once at Conference, when 
mother took me because we lived near 
the Conference city and I needed some 
dental work done, that I saw an old 
minister superannuated. He did not 
want to be superannuated. He made a 
pitiful appeal to the bishop in front of 
the audience. He had no other means 
of livelihood to turn to. He had been 
preaching the gospel, as well as he could, 
since he was twenty. The bishop did not 
like to do it. I heard him tell father 
that “dead timber” must be dug out 
of the Conference. Father winced, and 
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for he 
dead 
timber,” and that some day he would 
have to be dug out. I could understand 
that the dead timber must be removed 
if there was to be a healthy growth in 
the church, but I could not reconcile 
myself to the conditions that made dead 
timber out of once thriving and sturdy 
material. 

Once in a while we had good charges. 
The salary was paid regularly and we 
found an appreciation in the congrega- 
tion that tended to raise our self-respect. 
And then what Charlie called the “ game 
law” would run out on us—our term 
was up—and we had to move on like 
the tramp in the park. Sometimes | 
have asked as to these conditions among 
other ministers’ daughters. I find that 
practically the same conditions and the 
same rebellion in them exist in every 
denomination. Sometimes I strike color- 
less creatures, made so by colorless and 
repressed environment, and they are 
shocked at my inquiry and ask anxiously 
and plaintively after the state of my 
| remember once how I startled 
such a young woman when she told me 
sweetly that it was God’s will that the 
workers in the vineyard should suffer for 
the cause. 

“Don’t you think we blame the AI- 
mighty for a lot of things He is not re- 
sponsible for?’ | asked her. She shrank 
from me as if I had uttered blas- 
phemy. 

Once my mother’s sister sent her a 
pink-silk waist. It was very becoming, 
and she wore it to a church social. But 
the congregation complained that a 
pink-silk waist was not dignified for a 
minister's wife, and she had to dye it 
black before she wore it again. Mother 
did not belong to her family; she be- 
longed to her congregation. We all 
loved her in the pink waist, but she did 
not dare to wear it in the face of the 
disapproval of the congregation. No 
salary was included for her in the con- 
tract, but she was expected to work just 
as hard as father in her public career as 
a minister's wife, and to keep up her full 
share of the business of being a wife and 
mother as well. 

Religion in the small town always 
afforded me much interest because of its 


| knew what he was thinking of, 
knew that he, too, was becoming “ 


soul. 
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strict division. In every town it was the 
same. The Presbyterians quarrelled con- 
stantly with the Methodists, and both 
were on cool terms with the Baptists. 
All of them picked on the Catholics, and 
everybody considered the Episcopalians 
“stuck up.” There are faction fights all 
the year around, and the yearly revivals 
are the grand clearing-houses of emotion. 
People in all the churches sort of saved 
up for the revival, and all differences of 
opinion were held in abeyance until the 
revivals closed, when they broke out 
again fiercer than ever. They would 
bring in an expensive evangelist to 
preach and a good old exhorter to bring 
the mourners to the bench after the 
sermon had melted them. The motion 
pictures, how ever, have crowded the 
revivals pretty close of late years as an 
emotional outlet. Of course, we as min- 
ister’'s children would not have been 
allowed to attend motion pictures. We 
were barred from all healthy recreation, 
and the joys of religion had to suffice for 
the minister’s family. 

Sometimes we would encounter the 
worn-out ministers. There was but one 
vocation open to them. ‘They became 
colporters. Others called them book- 
agents. They were not generally suc- 
cesses at the business, and sometimes 
their wives had to try sewing or selling 
extracts and perfumes from door to 
door—the last mile-stone on the road to 
despair. When I would see mother drop 
her work and sit looking out of the 
window on days when things had been 
going wrong, | knew she was wondering 
whether she could ever sell extracts and 
perfumes. 

We missed most of our happiness be- 
cause we were always at the beck and 
call of the congregation. We never 
owned ourselves, either individually or 
as a family. The only woman I ever 
knew who had the courage to insist on 
being merely the wife of the minister 
and not the parish aid was a young 
woman who had a profession of her own 
and could have gone out and earned 
twice as much as her husband earned 
when he began. But she had the cour- 
age of her convictions, and her husband 
is a minister in a prominent city church 
now at a salary that we would not 
have believed possible in the old days. 
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Nobody expected a minister to earn 
much. 

Yet sometimes a yearning for the old 
days in the shabby parsonage, crowded 
with children and filled with affection, 
comes over me. | had a friend who was 
to be married. ‘There was no time for 
wedding plans, for the wedding-trip was 
to be a journey to a foreign land as an 
adjunct to an important business affair. 
She was a minister’s daughter, and she 
instantly caught my meaning when I 
suggested that she hunt up the poorest 
minister she could find to officiate. 

‘Remember those happy days when a 
gencrous wedding fee brought joy to 
the family?” I said. 

So we telephoned to the Board 
Missions for a list of the ministers in the 
small charges. We found one at the 
edge of the city. And as we stepped 
into the shabby little parsonage parlor 
our delighted eyes roved about and tele- 
graphed the message, “We have found 
the place—just like home.” 

We recognized the tidies and the 
faded pictures and the worn and 
scratched furniture—heroes of many a 
valiant move—and the sofa over the 
worn spot in the carpet to hide it. It 
looked just like home, and it took the 


Day’s 


place of home to that bride, for the min- 
ister had the calm, strong, serene face 
of the patient, overworked minister in a 
small charge. His wife took the bride 
by the hand and kissed her and wished 
her happiness, just as I have seen my 
mother do scores of times to the brides 
who had stood in our shabby parlor. 

It did my heart good to see that wife’s 
face light up when the young husband 
handed her a modest little roll of bills, 
There was enough there for a whole new 
spring outht, and we hoped with all our 
hearts that she would get it. I saw the 
delicate face of a fifteen-year-old girl 
from behind the parlor door, and I saw 
her beam as she looked at the money 
in her mother’s hand—just as I used 
to beam when mother had a ten-dollar 
fee instead of the five that most of them 
gave. ‘he minister’s face was lined like 
father’s. I saw the shadow on the brow 
of his wife like that mother had—the 
shadow that came from the fear of being 
dug out as dead timber. 

Some day we shall see these things 
all as they should be—strong, virile, 
and abiding. And then the minister’s 
wife and daughter may emerge from 
their shackles—the Tyranny of the 
Congregation. 


End 


BY DANA BURNET 


HE earth is fragrant as a flower, 

The drowsy vespers of a bird 
Fall from the forest’s leafy tower 
Like some far choiring, faintly heard. 
A moment since, the cleansing shower 
Came sweeping with its silver brooms 
From out the twilight-troubled West; 
But now, upon the evening’s looms 
Are threads of pearl and amythyst! 
Along the arches of the sky 
The last fair patterns merge and die, 
And all the tapestry grows dim. 
The sun has touched the mountain’s rim! 


So passes, in a wondrous way, 
That splendid commonplace, the Day. 
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lov ed 
the country. Born in 
2 the biggest town in the 
States and reared to the 
unending song of motor 
and truck, his soul yet 


Crue eA cCKITTREDGE 
OS FESS . 





To his mind a kindlier race dwelt in the 
open,spaces. There, women were softer, 
men more simple. When he was eighteen 
he selected an agricultural college in the 
Middle West to be his ultimate salva- 
tion, but his people sent him,to Harvard, 
where he barely escaped making plays. 
Life is like that. Hills are always green 
when far away, and the bird in, the hand 
sings never so sweet as the one in the 
bush. At twenty-two, McKittredge got 
his sheepskin, scowled at it, and threw 
it in the bottom of a trunk. Neverthe- 
less, it fetched him work. A friend of his 
father’s took him on, and for three un- 
happy years tolerated the half-hearted 
efforts of disgruntled youth to sit as a 
square peg in a round hole. At the 
end of that time McKittredge left a 
note , one night, and elope -d with his soul. 
“T’ve got a job—a real job—at last, 
said the note, and mentioned a lumber 
company in a remote district of the 
South. “I’ve always been dissatisfied 
here—you and father know that. Now 
I’ve got a chance at my own kind of life, 
and I’m taking it. I hate this infernal 
town. I hate all towns. I was born for 
the open. Don’t you worry, mother 
darling—I’ll write often. I’m clearing 
out like this to save talk. You might 
send a few of my books after me.” 
Then followed an address. Mrs. McKit- 
tredge wept a little over the note and 
packed the books next morning. McKit- 
tredge pére washed his hands of the 
situation and fired a stenographer as 
soon as he got down to his office. 

As for the boy, he took the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as far as he could; left it 
and traveled on a small line; left that 
for a creeping, crawling local, and so 
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and 


found himself at last in the 
back to the soil. 

Glenwood, the scene of his future Op- 
erations, consisted at first glance of a 
white-and-drab railroad station, a flower- 
bed spelling “Welcome” in dusty coleus, 
a couple of saloons, a Grand Southern 
Hotel, and a handful of shops extending 
along a narrow Main Street. Later, the 
residential portion, as they say in real- 
estate folders, revealed itself, stretching 
away among a variety of trees, scatter- 
ing stunted cupolas at intervals, and in- 
terspersing weather-beaten bay-windows 
with much Victorian gingerbread. 

McKittredge, whose work lay even 
beyond this outpost of culture, had din- 
ner at the hotel, hired a vehicle, and 
proceeded into the wilderness. 

Glenwood depressed him a little, but 
that, he told himself, was purely because 
of its meretricious attempt to reflect an 
urban atmosphere. 

Seven miles out of Glenwood he came 
to a lumber-mill and a huddle of un- 
sola houses set in the midst of a 
whispering forest. McKittredge paid 
the man who had driven him out, and 
picked up his bags himself. 

“Wonderful air!” said McKittredge. 

“Uh-huh! G’-by,” said the man, and 
drove off. 

McKittredge drew in a deep breath 
and swept with his eyes the serene and 
vasty blue above the pine-tops. A sense 
of freedom thrilled him. 

“This is the life!’ said McKittredge, 
reverently. Shortly after which this 
story properly begins. 

She was a quiet, elfish, dark-eyed 
creature whom MckKittredge met one 
day at the edge of his woods, and her 
name was Mary Johnson. She taught 
school in Glenwood. 

Upon the occasion-of that first meet- 
ing she had caught her skirt on a nail 
getting over a fence, and McKittredge 
freed her. She was the first girl he had 
spoken to since his arrival, and she had 


open 
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a quaintly humorous quality of her own 
that drew him at once. 

He lifted her down from the fence, 
and she thanked him. 

“It’s my second-best skirt,” she ex- 
plained—* worse luck! That’s what I 
get for making a sportive cow of myself. 
| should have gone round—there’s a 
gate a half-mile farther down.” 

“I suppose you were in a hurry,” 
McKittredge suggested, smiling. 

“No,” said Mary Johnson, reflective- 
ly—‘‘no, I haven’t been in what you 
could really call a hurry for five and a 
half months.” 

He learned later that this was the 
exact length of time she had been teach- 
ing in Glenwood. 

They walked as far as the public road 
together, and he told her that he was 
with the lumber-mill people. 

“Like it?” asked Mary Johnson. 

McKittredge said he did. “‘There’s a 
wonderful sense of freedom in this kind 
of life—nothing like it—if you ask me—” 

“Yes—” drawled Mary Johnson. 
“Yes?” She looked at him kindly out of 
her dark, soft, unsmiling eyes. She 
seemed a little pale, but her lips were 
delicately colored. At the last minute of 
parting she put out an impulsive little 
hand and smiled for the first time. 
“Come in and see me sometimes, won’t 
you?” 

“If I may,” said McKittredge, “I 
certainly will.” 

He went back thiough the woods 
whistling, and exactly one week later he 
called upon Mary Johnson in Glenwood. 

Because she had been recommended 
to do so, on the day of her arrival, Mary 
Johnson boarded with Mrs. Wicks, a 
stout old lady who wore black in the 
warmest sort of weather for a husband 
some fifteen years or more—and oppor- 
tunely at that—deceased. But Mrs. 
Wicks’s parlor was small and stuffy and 
full of crayon portraits of the late hus- 
band, and Mrs. Wicks’s porch was even 
smaller, with a mere suggestion of steps; 
so, the night being gracious and moon- 
lit, Mary Johnson took her company 
down the walk and seated him on an 
uncertain bench in the shade of the only 
tree the yard afforded. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” said Mary John- 
son, “but in the country they never 


seem to have trees around a house. Have 
you ever noticed that?” 

McKittredge admitted that he had. 
“On the other hand,” he reminded 
her, “isn’t it rather wonderful to you 
it certainly is to me—to feel yourself as 
free as you are, out here? No beastly 
little conventionalities to tie you hand 
and foot—no shams—no fooleries—no 
struggling to keep up appearances—no 
eating a lot of fool things you don’t 
need, and drinking a lot of fool things 
that ‘ll leave you sick of the world next 
morning. Things are just honest and 
natural. You've got clean air to breath 
and enough work to make you sleep at 
night. What are you smiling at?” 

“You,” said Mary Johnson. “How 
long have you been out of college?” 

McKittredge told her. 

“And I finished only a year ago this 
June,” said Mary Johnson. “I reckon 
it must be true that women age quicker 
than men. Where do you live when 
you're at home?” 

McKittredge named the biggest town. 

Mary Johnson’ heaved a_ sigh. 
“Heaven,” she told him sententiously, 
“gives almonds to those who have no 
teeth to crack ’em with. Tell me more 
about the country. I, too, was born in 
Arcadia.” 

So McKittredge mounted his hobby 
and caracoled pleasantly. 

“T hate the city,” he said; “I’ve al- 
ways hated the city—noisy and dirty, 
and always running hard and never get- 
ting anywhere. You give it all you’ve 
got and get no return. It’s mercenary 
and hypocritical and sordid and shallow. 
You live a false life in it and you sell your 
soul for false values. In the country 
people have got time to be true to them- 
selves—time to live like human beings, 
not like ants. . . . They take a decent, 
human interest in one another.” 

“I see,” said Mary Johnson, thought- 
fully. She looked at McKittredge with 
a sort of whimsical indulgence. “‘ How 
long have you been in the country?” 

“Just a few weeks,” said McKit- 
tredge, “but I’ve been trying to get to 
it all my life.” He added, with an un- 
controllable burst of rhapsody, “It’s 
the only place where you really live 

“I see,” said Mary Johnson again. 
She seemed so small and quiet and kind 
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that McKittredge told her all about him- 
self—past, present, and simple, glowing 
future. 

“| might have gone on all my life,” he 
finished, ardently, “in a city office 
think of it!—if I hadn’t kicked myself 
loose. Now I’m satished—” 

“Which is bad for 
any ambition you 
might have had,” 
said Mary Johnson. 
When he asked her 
what she meant, she 
refused to repeat it. 

“Well, you—” sug- 
gested McKittredge 
““vou must have had 
some such reason 
yourself. How did 
you happen to come 
here?” 

Mary Johnson 
looked up at the moon 
and grinned a dry lit- 
tle grin. ‘“‘ Money,” 
she told him, briefly. 
**As soon as I finished 
college | had to get 
out and teach. It’s 
easier getting a school 
in the country than 
in town—and cheaper 
living.” 

“But you like it?” 
insisted McKittredge, 
uneasily. He was al- 
ways an incorrigible 
idealist. 

“What good would 
it do me if I didn’t?” 
asked Mary Johnson, 
briefly. 

She may have 
thought that McKit- 
tredge might have 
found talk more worthy of a night in 
April. In any case, she laughed, and 
flung across the yard a little stone that 
she had been turning in her hands. 

“Let ’em rest!”’ she said. “Let all the 
schools in the world rest in peace! I 
don’t have to think about ’em after four 
in the afternoon. ‘Thank the Lord!” 

So McKittredge spoke of other things, 
and stayed till eleven, which was, though 
he did not know it, a distinct infringe- 
ment of Glenwood’s social code. In 
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Glenwood your casual caller departs at 
ten; your “marked attentions” at ten- 
thirty, and only your signed and war- 
ranted fiancé stays till eleven. But 
McKittredge went whistling home to the 
lumber-camp ignorant of his transgres- 
sion. That week he called twice on 





GIRL HE HAD SPOKEN TO SINCE HIS ARRIVAI 


Mary Johnson, and on Sunday they took 
a picnic lunch and went for an all-day 
tramp in the woods. 

By the end of a month it was “Mary” 
and **Mac.”” His Walt Whitman reposed 
on her table, and her Brushwood Boy 
traveled about in his pocket. He paid 
urchins to gather white violets in the 
woods for her; and she made him candy, 
for which he had an unalterable and 
school-boy craving. 

Given twenty-two and twenty-five, 
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April in the country, and a definite lack 
of other congenial companionship, the 
rest Is easy. 

Soon she was meeting him at the fence 
where he had found her that first day, 
impaled, and he was writing back to 
the biggest town for books for her. 

“We never could have got to know 
each other so beautifully soon anywhere 
else,” he told her. ‘‘Could we, now?” 

“Couldn’t we?” asked Mary Johnson. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and they 
were sitting on a little bluff that over- 
hung a tiny creek with a tall pine stand- 
ing sentinel, and the remainder of a 
bounteous luncheon at their feet. The 
fragrance of the woods hung almost 
visibly in the air about them. Crows 
cawed in the distance, and the sunlight 
sifted golden through the long aisles of 
pines. 

‘I’ve lived in town for years and 
years,’ said McKittredge, musingly, 
‘“‘without ever meeting my next-door 
neighbor.” He felt for his cigarettes. 

see Unfortun: ite ly tigg said Mary Johnson, 
with an adorable little grimace of meeret, 

“that doesn’t seem to be possib le 

Glenwood.” 

When he had asked permission with 
his eyes and she had given it with a nod, 
and she had watched the first blue wisp 
of smoke trail off into upper air, she 
spoke again, sitting forward, her eyes on 
the brown pine-needles at her feet, her 
hands linked about her knees. 

“Mac, Mrs. Wicks asked me last 
night where I met you—and when.” 

“Tell her?” asked Mac, serenely. He 
added, with a realizing flash of resent- 
ment, ‘ None of her business—is it?” 

“*She said,””’ Mary Johnson went on, 
not looking at him, “that somebody had 
told her I’d never been introduced to 
you, but she couldn’t believe it. She 
was sure | was too nice a girl to do any- 
thing like that. She said that unless 
I’d been properly introduced to you, she 
knew I’d never have let you set foot in 
her yard—’ 

“My Lord!” said McKittredge, quite 
honestly. 

Glenwood,” said Mary Johnson, de- 
murely, “is very strict on the subject of 
introductions. If I’d known, I should 
never have let you take me off that nail 
—remember? I should just have hung 
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there until sorne one came along who’d 
been properly presented.” 

“You mean to say she actually ques- 
tioned you about it?” 

“Questioned is a pale little word, 
Mac—cross-examined would be better.” 

“In the first place,” said McKit- 
tredge, angrily, “it’s nobody’s business 
but our own.” 

“There’s no such thing 1 in Glenwood 
as: “nobody’s business. 

‘And in the second place—why, any- 
‘i more harmless 

“She says she’s afraid I’m_ being 
talked about.”’ 

“The devil she does!” 

“Funny! Eh, Mac?” said Mary 
Johnson. 

“| don’t get the joke.” 

He stood up and she got to her feet 
beside him, shaking the needles off her 
gray-corduroy skirt. ‘The collar of her 
white-silk blouse rolled back from a 
throat as brown as a boy’s. Her eyes 
were clear as Amontillado in her small, 
sunburned face. 

McKittredge knew a sudden, breath- 
less impulse to run his fingers through 
her brown, bobbed hair. While she 
stood looking up at him, her hands in her 
skirt pockets, in a sort of gamin deviltry 
of pose, he suppressed a mad desire to 
feel the velvet smoothness of her cheek. 

‘They walked off, side by side, toward 
the road. 

“Tt seems,” said Mary Johnson, calm- 
ly, “that you danced with nobody but 
me at the Episcopalian strawberry sup- 
per—and you stay too late when you 
come to call. Also, we should sit on the 
porch where we can be seen. She asked 
me if we were engaged.” 

“Did you say we were?” 
tredge. 

“| did not,” said Mary Johnson, “and 
no more we are. I’m not responsible to 
Mrs. Wicks for my behavior—or lack of 
it. Thank you just the same, Sir 
Walter.” 

McKittredge cut a switch from some 
low-growing bush and twisted it between 
his finge rs as he walked. 

“It makes me rather sick,” he said, 
abruptly, “to have anything so innocent 
as our friendship—” 

“And anything so extraordinarily 
nice—” said Mary Johnson, quickly. 
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“misinterpreted so abominably. 
Thank you, Mary Johnson. And it 
makes me still sicker to think that | 
should have subjected you to it.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” she said, coolly. 
“I’ve done just as much subjecting as 
you. The whole thing is characteristic 
of *em—I dare say it’s characteristic of 
any place of this size. Why, Mrs. Wicks 
knows just how often I get letters from 
home. She knows just how often | buy 
a pair of stockings; she knows just when 
I turn off my light at night, and just 
how much of my salary I put in the 
bank every month. Where do you sup- 
pose she gets it? They talk. They all 
talk. The war that’s tearing the world 
in two isn’t half as important at Glen- 
wood dinner-tables as the fact that Dr. 
Mabie drove down Main Street last 
night with Joe Griffiin’s wife—’’ She 
stopped with a laugh a trifle shaken. 
“I'd give my eyes for a neighbor I could 
live next to for years and never meet 
Vou, CXXXIII.—No. 796.—65 


““MRS. WICKS ASKED ME LAST NIGHT 
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WHERE I MET YOU-—-AND WHEN 


“It’s a rotten shame,” said McKit- 
tredge, slowly. ‘“‘Do you want me to 
stop coming, Mary?” 

“If you do,” said Mary Johnson, un- 
smiling, “you'll give ’em a fresh start, 
conversationally speaking, and I shall 
be very lcnely.” 

McKittredge caught her hand—they 
stood at the edge of the woods—he held 
it tight, his eyes troubled. ‘‘ Mary,” he 
said, clumsily, “will you marry me?” 

“T will not,” said Mary Johnson. 
“Under the present circumstances | 
wouldn’t marry an archangel. You 
don’t love me, Mac—and I don’t love 
you.” But she looked away from him 
while she said it. 

“Who's the best judge of that?” 
McKittredge demanded. 

“Not Glenwood,” said Mary Johnson. 
She laughed, but her fingers quivered in 
his hold. ‘‘Let me go, Mac.” 

And McKittredge let her Zo. He 
stayed awake that night for some time, 
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considering the strange tide of gossip 
which had risen around him like a secret 
sea. He had never before asked a girl 
to marry him—not but that there had 
been episodes, the normal and pleasant 
philanderings of the honest male—but 
his offer and Mary Johnson’s refusal 
stayed doggedly in his mind as some- 
thing bigger. 

“You don’t love me, Mac—and I 
don’t love you 

“But, damn it, I believe I do!” said 
McKittredge, greatly astounded, to his 
inner inquisitor. He had not intended 
to love any woman seriously as yet. In 
planning his life he had rather fancied 
that he might marry at thirty, a blond 
for preference—the sweet, ethereal sort. 
Mary Johnson’s little-boy grin came 
back to him strangely. 

“How does a man_ know?” 
thought McKittredge, horribly _ per- 
plexed. How, indeed! 

Next day he had a curious and un- 


pleasant little scene with the owner of 


the lumber-mill, a gentleman called 
Mahaffey, who commonly wore a pipe in 
one corner of his mouth and sprinkled a 
gentle flow of conversation with extraor- 
dinary oaths. 

“Little bit late gettin’ over to the 
office this mornin’, wasn’t you?” in- 
quired Mr. Mahaffey at lunch-time. 

“Ten minutes or so,” replied McKit- 
tredge, greatly surprised by the question. 
System was not the most conspicuous 
feature of Mr. Mahaffey’s régime. 

Above a diminishing supply of salt 
meat and turnips, Mr. Mahaffey pur- 
sued the subject stolidly. “Up kinder 
late again last night, I guess. You 
can’t trail round after a gal and do 
your work at one ’n’ the same time. 
Find that out soon’r or later—” 

The other men had finished their meal 
and gone. Except for a slovenly woman 
piling dishes at the far end of the table, 
the rough dining- room was almost 
empty. 

“What do you mean?” asked McKit- 
tredge, coldly. 

He expe rienced a sudden feeling of 
distaste for the fontinal red table-cloth, 
the murky dishes, and the oil and vine- 
gar cruets in the middle of the table. 

“Keep your shirt on,” advised Mr. 
Mahaffey, rinsing his mouth with coffee 


from a large, white cup, and swal- 
lowing the fluid thereafter without haste. 
“Keep your shirt on. I ’ain’t said any- 
thing, have I? I just want you to see 
that you get over to the office on time 


after this. Is that askin’ too much of 


you, Mr. McKittredge?”’ 

McKittredge bowed stiffly and left 
the room in a fury of surprise. He had 
found Mr. Mahaffey, up to that time, 
pleasant enough if unimpressive, and 
McKittredge knew, moreover, that work 
at the mill was just then slack; no reason 
beyond some unseen, personal grudge 
could have inspired his employer’s re- 
proof. 

Toward the end of the next week 
McKittredge put his pride in his pocket 
and rode into town to see Mary Johnson. 
He thought her eyes, when she came 
toward him between the green-velvet 
chairs in Mrs. Wicks’s parlor, were a 
little shadowed, and it came over him 
with a sensation like a physical tug at 
his heart-strings that she had the sweet- 
est smile in the world. 

“Well,” she said—‘‘well, Mac! | 
thought you'd gone back on me. Come 
on outdoors. I don’t feel up to all these 
portraits to-night. Do you?” 

McKittredge had meant to spend an 
irreproachable evening beneath the cray- 
on gaze of Joseph Wicks, but his reso- 
lution melted. “*Let’s walk down to the 
drug-store and get something to drink,” 
he suggested. 

So they walked down to the drug- 
store, which was innocent enough; and, 
after they left the drug-store, walked 
out Main Street to its end and stood 
on the bridge that, crossing the creek, 
leads off to the woods—a procedure 
which in Glenwood’s thousand eyes was 
not so innocent by half. It was a lovely 
night, stirred with a south wind and 
prodigal of stars. 

McKittredge told Mary Johnson of 
his ludicrous encounter with Mahaffey, 
and told it lightly, meaning to make her 
laugh, but Mary Johnson did not laugh. 

“He’s Mrs. Wicks’s brother,” she said, 
simply. “That’s the answer. Didn't 
you know that? And Mrs. Wicks has a 
niece—haven’t you ever noticed Lorna 
Mahaffey round the post-office ?—with 
whom you’ve never even danced? Do 


so, 


you see, now! 
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“I begin to see,” said McKittredge, 
slowly. He added, after a moment, 
‘Been bothering you any more?” 

“No,” said Mary Johnson; “not to 
any extent. Don’t let’s talk about ’em.” 
She pushed the hair away from her eyes 
with an odd little gesture of nervous- 
ness. 

“But I can’t get it out of my mind,” 
McKittredge told her, “this mixing up 
of business with little, personal grudges. 
What do they care whether |—we—” 

Mary Johnson would not let him fin- 
ish. She broke in hurriedly, as if she 
feared what he might be going to say: 

‘“There’s another pleasant little com- 


plication. Old Mahaffey is president of 


the school board.” 

“No!” said McKittredge, with a low 
whistle of surprise. 

“Yes,” said Mary Johnson. She 


laughed briefly. The water flowed under 


the bridge, and the stars flickered over it. 
The night was not so dark but that 
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Mary Johnson could see the smooth 
whiteness of McKittredge’s face. She 
laughed again and patted his coat- 
sleeve with two chilly little fingers. 
“Dr. Mabie resigned last week, and 
Mahaffey succeeded him—so, being as 
we're already under suspicion, Mac, 
suppose we don’t stay on this perfectly 
good bridge any longer, but go back and 
sit on Mrs. Wicks’s front steps until it’s 
time for you to go. I’ve got my job to 
consider 

*“Come on, then,” said McKittredge, 
grimly, but at the very last plank of the 
bridge he stopped and caught her hands, 
holding her still. “‘You don’t admit 
they’re right? This seems the most 
beautiful and most innocent thing in the 
world to me!” 

“I think they’re unpleasantly crazy,” 
said Mary Johnson. She _ persisted, 
“But | need my job.” 

‘““Mary,” he said suddenly and a little 
huskily, “I haven't been able to get you 


ROUND AFTER A GAL AND DO YOUR WORK AT ONE ’N’ THE SAME TIME”’ 
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out of my head—all week. I—I can’t 
think about anything else. Have you— 
thought of me?” 

“Yes,” said Mary Johnson, in a tired 
little drawl. She tried to free her hands. 
“Oh yes, Mac!” 

“Il love you,” McKittredge heard 
himself say in a voice he scarcely knew 
for his own. He said it twice, then put 
his arms around her and held her close, 
and in the darkness found her mouth. 
He felt her tears on his cheek as his lips 
touched hers. 

That was a very wonderful and beau- 
tiful moment—the sort of moment that 
does not come too often into any man’s 
life, and that leaves a trail of white fire 
behind it; the sort of moment that sets 
a man’s feet in the straight and narrow 
way toward the altar, no matter how 
thick the primroses grow in the wider 
path. 

It was unfortunate that into that 
moment came the comparatively quiet 
wheels of Mr. Mahaffey’s new Ford. 


Mr. Mahaffey’s new lamps shed an un- 
expected radiance, and Mr. Mahaffey 
crossing the bridge, as requisitions de- 
manded, at not more than ten miles an 
hour, indubitably saw what he saw. 

“1 think we'll go back,” said Mary 
Johnson, coolly. “If you ask me to 
marry you, now, Mac—I’ll know you’re 
doing it because you think he saw us, 
and | shall be very much hurt. If you 
love me, you won’t say another word 
about it—to-night.” 

* All right,” said McKittredge, grim- 
ly; “but I’m going to stay at the hotel, 
and I'll see you first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

Next morning he telephoned Mary 
Johnson at eight o'clock and she refused 
to see him. 

“Yes,” she said at once, “this is 
Mary. ...1 don’t know. I'll know 
to-night. Sorry I’ve got to go on to 
school now. Good-by.” 

McKittredge inferred Mrs. Wicks in 


the background, where indeed, to do her 
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‘CITY OR COUNTRY—WHAT'S THI 


justice, she firmly stood. After about 
an hour he went on out to the mill, in 
default of any immediate help he could 
offer Mary, and spent a restless day. 
Mahaffey was nowhere visible. 

That night, a little before dark, 
McKittredge went into town and went 
at once to Mrs. Wicks’s cottage. There 
was a light in the parlor, and he heard, as 
he went up the steps, voices a little 
raised in an undoubted tension. 

He flung his hat on a chair in the arid 
little hallway and entered the room. 

Beside the center-table, with its pile 
of gift-books, its photograph-album, and 
its painted match-safe, stood Mary 
Johnson. Her cheeks were crimson and 
her eyes burned. Mrs. Wicks had obvi- 
ously just arisen from a chair by the 
fire-place, and Mr. Mahaffey still sat on 
the green-velvet sofa. He looked stub- 
born, but faintly uneasy. 

‘Good evening,” said McKittredge. 
“Good evenin’,” responded the older 






DIFFERENCE!"’ HE SAID, SOFTLY 


man, disagreeably. “Thought you 
might be along after a while.” 

“Any reason that you know of why 
I shouldn’t?” McKittredge demanded, 
icily. 

With no preparation at all, the stuffy 
little room became a scene of battle. 

“| dare say not,” said Mr. Mahaffey. 
“Now that the young lady’s lost her 
job, I dare say not.” 

“You forget,” Mary Johnson re- 
minded him instantly, “that I re- 
signed 

“| was on my way to fire you, after 
a special meetin’ of the board, called 
this morning.” 

Mrs. Wicks pursed a full - lipped 
mouth. “It’s about time to resign,” 
she observed, crisply. 

“However, seein’ as it’s only two 
weeks to the close of school, you'll stay 
and finish the term or you'll get no 
salary for this month—you understand 
that, Miss Johnson!” 
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“She'll do nothing of the kind!” said 
McKittredge. He came forward till he 
stood at Mary Johnson’s side, facing the 
green-velvet sofa and its occupant. He 
had gone white with anger—there is no 
opponent like your disillusioned idealist 

and his eyes were blazing. “I forbid 
her to set foot in that school-house 
again You pitiful set of curs, you 
that couldn’t keep your tongues quiet 
about a defenseless girl! You low- 
minded fools that had to see evil where 
none existed! You rotten gossips! You 
cowards!” 

“Mac!” cried Mary Johnson, in a 
half-frightened whisper, but even then 
a tiny smile twitched at her lips. Her 
Quixote had so proudly tacked on his 
course. 

“You're fired!” said Mahaffey, when 
he could speak. 

McKittredge laughed. He had a sud- 
den vision of the roads of the world and 
all the work that lay along them, wait- 
ing to be asked for. 

““Much obliged, Mahaffey,” he said, 
very much as his father himself might 
have said it. “In that case I don’t 
have to give you any notice, do I?” 

Then he said to Mary Johnson, whose 
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shaking little hand clutched tightly the 
edge of Mrs. Wicks’s photograph-album, 
“The minister is waiting for us, Mary!”’ 

About two hours later they sat in a 
day-coach on their tortuous way to the 
biggest town, and McKittredge, whose 
hand beneath the sheets of a folded 
newspaper inclosed passionately the 
hand of Mary Johnson McKittredge, 
said, as coherently as so recent a bride- 
groom might: 

“I was a fool. The country is squalid 
and sordid and mean. It’s the city 
that’s alive and wonderful.” 

“No,” said Mary Johnson McKit- 
tredge, and it was astounding what a 
beauty she had blossomed into under 
the look in his eyes—*‘no, it’s—it’s just 
a difference in perspective, that’s all. 
People in the country see too much of 
one another—not enough of the world 
outside. They live too close.” 

McKittredge’s visionary look came 
back. “City or country—what’s the 
difference!” he said, softly. “The whole 
world has existed from the beginning of 
time just to put you and me here, to- 
gether—to-night!”’ 

And, after a fashion of speaking, he 
spoke the truth. 


Faith 


BY HORTENSE FLEXNER 


|" on this night of still, white cold, 

| can remember May, 

New green of tree and underbrush, 

A hillside orchard’s mounting flush, 

The scent of earth and noon’s blue hush, 
A robin’s jaunty way; 


If on this bitter night of frost, 
I know such things can be, 


That lovely May is true— 


Ah! well, 


| shall believe the tales men tell, 
Wonders of bliss and asphodel 
And immortality. 
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The Department of State 





BY GAILLARD HUNT 


Chief of Division of Mar 


Kor ra ee #HERE is an amiable 
, PAE. & 3 tradition in the Depart- 
# le 42 ment of State,” said 
Secretary Blaine in a 
letter to President Har- 
rison, in 1892, © ‘that no 
<St one is removed from its 
service without being appointed to an- 
other place, if nothing morally or per- 
sonally offensive is attributed to him. 

Che department has always been 
distinguished for the long tenure, the 
marked ability and faithfulness of its 
clerical force. It had this characteristic 
before the Civil Service rules were insti- 
tuted. In fact, from the first Secretary 
of State, Mr. Je Ferson, to this hour, the 
ap pointees of the De partment have been 
rigidiy maintained in their places during 
good be havior.’ ; 

The occasion for Mr. Blaine’s obser- 
vations was a recommendation he had 
made that one of the chiefs of bureau in 
his department should be appointed a 
consul abroad. He had not himself, 
however, always followed amiable tradi- 
tions with respect to public office, but, 
being a militant politician, had accepted 
the tradition that offices were the spoils 
of party warfare; and, even as Secretary 
of State, he made no effort to discon- 
tinue the practice of using the diplomatic 
and consular service as an invalid camp 
for lame politicians. When it came to the 
management of the State Department 
itself, however, he drew a line at the 
entrance and required that domestic 
politics should remain on the outside 
while merit should have free entrance. 
He dismissed no one except for miscon- 
duct; he selected his assistants because 
of their knowledge of international af- 
fairs or their special aptitude for the 
work of the department; he called in as 
advisers several international lawyers 
who were Democrats. 

Doubtless, this course was congenial 
to his higher nature; but he followed it 
also because it was the only safe way to 
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conduct the foreign affairs of the nation; 
for a man who may be willing to try 
experiments and take chances when he 1s 
engaged in domestic political warfare 
will hesitate before he takes risks when 
his antagonist is a foreign government, 
and the consequences of any blunders 
on his part may be destruction, not to 
the political party of which he is a mem- 
ber, but to the nation of which he is a 
citizen. Experience, precedent, and 
training are the guides which, it is sup- 
posed, will keep foreign relations in the 
safe path; and our State Department 
is so wedded to them that people in the 
other departments humorously describe 
it as a place of dignified repose where 
moss and cobwebs gather, as an asylum 
for the aged and infirm, as a jail in which 
young men are locked up and not shown 
to the public until they are white- 
headed, and so forth. You can heat 
similar jokes leveled against the foreign 
ofices in other countries, however. 
When nations deal with one another, 
they stand on strict ceremony and are 
tenacious of forms. They are quick to 
take offense, so no nation dares to in- 
augurate reforms in international inter- 
course. When a nation is on friendly 
terms with the rest of the world the 
effort of the foreign office is to keep it so. 
Mistakes are abhorrent to foreign offices, 
and safety is believed to follow conserva- 
tism. A few human instances of the 
conservatism of our State Department 
will illustrate. 

In 1899 there died in Washington an 
old gentleman named George Bartle, 
who had been employed in the State 
Department for more than fifty years 
and had been the actual keeper of the 
great seal of the United States for nearly 
the whole of that time. He had begun 
his service as a messenger in the depart- 
ment, and had been appointed a clerk, 
in 1852, by Daniel Webster. He was 
the friend and admirer of Mr. Webster, 
often dined with him, loaned him money 
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(which he returned), and exchanged 
pocket-knives with him. No one now 
hears any one speak of a public man in 
the tone of deep reverence which Mr. 
Bartle used when he began a sentence 
with, “Mr. Webster once told me,” and 
what Mr. Webster had once told him he 
never forgot and often repeated. From 
prolonged mental contemplation of the 
great man he came to look like him. 
His heavy eyebrows, sober mouth, and 
rugged, handsome features suggested 
Webster's impressive countenance, and 
his courtly, stately manners were such 
as we associate in our minds with the 
great men of the past. Mr. Bartle was 
the chief of what was known in his day 
as the Bureau of Commissions and Par- 
dons. It was his duty to write out and 
record commissions to office, nomina- 
tions to the Senate, and similar docu- 
ments, and to afhx the great seal to those 
august executive acts which are not valid 
until this mark of supreme authority 
has been impressed upon them. 

When a document was brought to him 
to have the seal put on it he always went 
about the work with deliberation. First, 
he would paste a white wafer upon the 
documentin preciselythe right spot; then 
he would place precisely the nght spot 
over thematrixof thedieof theseal; then, 
holding the document securely in place 
with his left hand, with his right he would 
give a vigorous swing to the heavy steel 
bar with a ball at either end which lowers 
the upper face of the seal. As the two 
faces of the die met with the paper 
between them there would be a subdued 
thud, and then, with an air of quiet 
triumph, Mr. Bartle would draw forth 
a completed proclamation, or a letter to 


a king, or a treaty, the supreme law of 


the land. The wags in the Department 
used to say that there was a music-box 
hidden in the seal-press, and that it 
played “Hail, Columbia!” when Mr. 
Bartle operated the seal. He always 
affixed it in the same way; he always did 
everything in the same way that he had 
done it before; he never made mistakes. 
Everything that he did he did carefully; 
he compared and verified his work so 
that when it left his hands you could 
stake your life upon its being correct. 
He was the soul of integrity and discre- 
tion. No one outside of the depart- 


ment ever dared to ask him a question 
about the department’s business; no 
state secret ever leaked through him; 
no one ever doubted his perfect loyalty. 

One of Mr. Bartle’s contemporaries in 
the department was the translator, 
Henry Livingston Thomas. He sur- 
vived Bartle by four years, dying in 
1903; but he had entered the depart- 
ment twenty years after Bartle. He was 
a scholar of rare attainments and knew 
foreign languages as a scholar, for he 
could write and spe ak them as well as 
translate. He was appointed in the 
department by Hamilton Fish, and, like 
him, was of Revolutionary descent and 
a member of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati. His learning, however, came from 
the cultivation of his natural tastes, and 
I do not believe that he had ever been to 
college, although at one time he had 
been a school-teacher. Except for a 
brief visit to the West Indies, he had 
never heard foreign languages spoken in 
foreign lands, yet he knew nearly all 
languages ancient and modern. He 
was a Hebrew scholar, and once wrote 
an official letter in that language which 
John Hay signed. It was printed in a 
Hebrew newspaper, and many people 
were astonished at the learning of the 
Secretary of State. He had a knowledge 
of Arabic; he testified in court in a 
criminal trial as an expert in modern 
Greek. On one occasion he insisted that 
the wording of a draft of a treaty which 
a Latin-American envoy had written 
should be changed. The envoy had a 
literary reputation and was enraged 
that any one should impeach his Span- 
ish; but, after reflection, he admitted 
that Mr. Thomas was right. Secretary 
Frelinghuysen once remarked to 
Thomas, ““ You may know more Spanish 
than I do, Mr. Thomas, but I can beat 
you at Latin and Greek”; but the 
secretary flattered himself. He could 
quote his Homer and Horace, doubtless, 
but Thomas knew Latin and Greek as 
well as he knew modern Greek and 
Spanish, and had capped Latin verses 
with Gildersleeve himself. .He was a 
book-lover, and bought a great many 
rare grammars and books in strange lan- 
guages; and, as the books accumulated 
about him, they brought dust which 
accumulated upon him. There were 
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people employed to sweep his office, but, 

after his wife died, it was nobody’s busi- 
ness to sweep that of Mr. Thomas. 
Nevertheless, he had a gentle, attractive 
personality, and his manners, like Mr. 

Bartle’s, were those of the old school. He 
had a soft voice and a pleasing way of 
speaking English with deliberate correct- 
ness, as if it were a foreign language which 
he had learned thoroughly. He had a full 
sense of the responsibility of his office; 

and it was a responsible office, for upon 
the true translation of a word or phrase 
in a treaty or a note from a foreign 
government may depend weighty mat- 
ters. There is still pending a dispute 
with Turkey over the correct translation 
of an article in the treaty made with 
that country by the United States in 
1830, and upon the translation depends 
the question of whether or not Amer- 
icans charged with offenses committed 
in Turkey shall be tried by Turkish 
courts or American consuls. 

Bartle and Thomas are dead, but 
there are still Bartles and Thomases in 
the State Department, and, for that 
matter, in foreign offices generally 
throughout the world. At the same time, 
all countries consider that the most im- 
portant of the government departments 
is that which has control of their foreign 
relations, because the very existence of 
the State may depend upon its foreign 
relations, and self-preservation is the 
first law of nations as it is of nature. 

As precedent plays such an important 
part in the conduct of the State Depart- 
ment, it is a matter of interest to know 
how it was started on its career and how 
the precedents began. The first Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs was Robert R. 
L ivingston, of New York, a statesman 
and jurist who ranked high among the 
giants who ruled the Continental Con- 
gress and carried the country through 
the Revolution. He created the depart- 
ment in the face of difficulties which 
would have driven a less courageous 
man away from his work, for in the 
Congress there was a general fear of 
government and a general disinclination 
to depute any governmental powers. 
So the executive departments which 
were created were kept in leading- 
strings, and were not allowed to go be- 
yond reaching - distance of Congress, 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No 
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their mother and master. The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was created in 
1781, and Livingston was put at the 
en ad of it. He resigned in June, 1783, 
and the department was suspended un- 
til John Jay was made the Secretary 
in September, 1784. Since then it has 
had a continuous existence, having been 
expanded into the Department of State 
in 1789. Livingston had charge under 
Congress of the conduct of the country’s 
foreign affairs; he gave advice and in- 
formation to Congress; he was the medi- 
um for instructing our ministers abroad 
and of communicating with the French 
minister in this country; he had an 
office with assistants and clerks, and 
systematically organized an executive 
department. Let the editor of the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution, Dr. Francis Wharton, de- 
scribe the father of the State Depart- 
ment. 

“Livingston,” he says, “though a 
much younger man than Franklin, pos- 
sessed in his dispassionateness and his 
many-sidedness not a few of Franklin’s 
characteristics. From his prior admin- 
istrative experience as royalist recorder 
of New York he had at least some ac- 
quaintance with practical government 
in America; his thorough studies as 
scholar and jurist gave him a knowl- 
edge of administrative politics in other 
spheres. As Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
in 1781-1783, he did more than any one 
in the home government in shaping its 
foreign policy. But the system he indi- 
cated was, not the ‘militia’ system 
of unsophisticated impulse, but that 
which the law of nations had at the time 
sanctioned as the best mode of conduct- 
ing international affairs. His course as 
secretary was based on the law of 
nations as thus understood by him.” 

So experience was regarded as impor- 
tant in the administration of our foreign 
affairs from the very beginning, and 
Livingston, although he once spoke dis- 
paragingly of the “ pedantic compilers” 
who made books on international law, 
was well versed in that science. In this 
respect, however, he was no better 
equipped than Jay, Jefferson, and Ed- 
mund Randolph, who were his contem- 
poraries in the Continental Congress, 
and each of w ~ succeeded him at the 
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head of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Department of State. 
The early history of the department is a 
record made by professional men. 

How the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the Continental Congress 
and the Articles of Confederation gradu- 
ated into the Department of State under 
the Constitution is the story of an after- 
thought. The Constitution having been 
ratihed and George Washington elected 
to be the President, the first Congress 
had the duty of erecting the machinery 
by which the new government could be 
administered. The executive depart- 
ments under the old government must 
be expanded and recreated. Accord- 
ingly, James Madison, who was the 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
brought in a preliminary resolution to 
the effect that bills should be introduced 
providing for Departments of the Treas- 
ury, of War, and of Foreign Affairs. 
This was agreed to, and on July 27, 
1789, the act was signed creating the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Before 
the bill had passed, however, another 
problem of government had arisen which 
had no connection with foreign affairs, 
finance, or the military establishment. 
Who was to be the custodian of the great 
seal? Who was to promulgate the laws? 
Who was to keep the records of the old 
government? The Secretaryof Congress, 
Charles Thomson, had kept the seal and 
published the laws under the old govern- 
ment; he had been in some sort the 
secretary of state; but the new Congress 
had two coequal chambers and had no 
general secretary. Furthermore, the 
seal was not a legislative mark; it was 
not impressed upon laws, but upon com- 
missions, proclamations, and other ex- 
ecutive acts. Besides, the new President 
was actually in possession of the seal and 
the records of the old government, for 
Thomson had turned them over to him 
when the old government ceased to 
exist. [homson, being a private citizen, 
could not keep them himself, and there 
was nobody but the newly elected Presi- 
dent to whom he could transfer them. 
Upon examining the subject, it seemed 
to the Congress that the promulgation of 
the laws was the first step in their execu- 
tion and was accordingly an executive 
act. So a committee of Congress recom- 


mended, as the simplest way of meeting 
the necessities, that the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs should become the 
keeper of the seal and should publish the 
laws. But these were not the functions of 
a foreign office; they were the functions 
of a Department of State; so a bill was 
drawn up changing the name of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to the 
Department of State. It had the unpre- 
tentious title of “An Act to provide for 
the safe keeping of the Acts, Records 
and the Seal of the United States and 
for other purposes.” It required the 
Secretary of State to be the custodian 
of the laws of the United States and of 
the great seal, but he must not affix the 
seal to any document until it had been 
signed by the President. This law was 
approved September 15, 1789, and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs passed 
out of existence after a life of fifty days. 
It never had an official head; but John 
Jay, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
under the Continental Congress, had 
administered its affairs without formal 
designation. Soon Jay was made the 
Chief Justice, and Jefferson, returning 
from his mission to France, became the 
first Secretary of State. He held the 
office for three years only, and quick 
rotation in it has been the rule. In the 
one hundred and thirty-five years of its 
existence only four men have held it for 
more than seven years, and not one for 
more than eight years. For example, 
President Washington, in eight years of 
service, had three Secretaries of State; 
John Adams in four years had two; 
Madison had two; Jackson had four; 
and McKinley had three. Secretaries of 
State come and go in rapid succession, 
while the pérsonnel of the regular staff 
of the department changes little; and 
the lower officials are changed seldom 
because the highest official is changed 
often. Rarely does a man assume the 
office of secretary who has had experi- 
ence in the department itself, and rarely 
does he remain long enough to become 
familiar with all the ramifications of the 
department’s work. He is dependent 


upon his subordinates, and he would not 
feel safe if he changed them. Before he 
has gained the knowledge which would 
enable him to make changes in his staff 
intelligently he resigns himself. And 
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here I must mention one of these-trained 
men, who was in a position of authority 
for so many years that he came to be 
the State Department personified. 
William Hunter was a greater man 
than George Bartle or Henry Livingston 
Thomas, of whom I have already spoken, 
for he had more knowledge and more 
authority. He was the son of a Senator 
from Rhode Island, and had always en- 
joyed cultivated surroundings. Because 
of defective eyesight he left West Point 
before he graduated and was obliged to 
abandon his ambition to be an army 
officer. After he had studied law, he 
entered the State Department as a clerk 
in 1829, when he was twenty-four years 
old. Andrew Jackson was then the 
President and Martin Van Buren the 
Secretary of State. He died in 1886, 
when the President was Grover Cleve- 
land and the Secretary of State was 
Thomas F. Bayard. He was then eighty- 
one years old and still in the service, 
having held office for fifty-seven years. 
In 1833 he became a chief of bureau in 
the Department, and in 1852 Daniel 
Webster made him the chief clerk, 
position which then corresponded with 
an assistant secretaryship. In 1866 
Congress created for him the office of 
Second Assistant Secretary, and he filled 
it until his death. In all the years that 
followed after he became a chief of 
bureau no important action affecting our 
foreign affairs was taken that he was 
not a part of. Nearly every note, in- 
struction, and treaty which came from 
the State Department passed through 
his hands, and many of them he himself 
wrote. As must happen in the case of 
an under official, his fame was swallowed 
up by the institution of which he was a 
part. He wrote state papers which 
other men signed; he suggested policies 
which other men adopted. Only the 
inner circle knew when William Hunter 
had made the treaty or written the state 
paper which caused a stir in the world. 
He was a modest man and loved his 
work for its own sake. He was a man 
of learning; he had prodigious powers of 
memory, and his industry was inde- 
fatigable. His temperament was genial, 
and he was fond of gathering his brother- 
officials about him of an evening for a 
game of cards. He knew everybody in 
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the department, which, however, was 
not a difficult thing to do, for before he 
died all of them had come into the ser- 
vice after him. He served under twenty- 
eight successive Secretaries of State, and 
was the trusted adviser of each one. 
He knew more about the foreign affairs 
of the government than any man alive. 
When he died, Alvey Augustus Adee, 
the present incumbent, succeeded him. 
Thus the office of Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of State has been held by only 
two men, and, counting from the time 
that Hunter became a chief of bureau, 
the combined years of their service in 
authority is eighty-seven. In a less de- 
gree the tenure of the chiefs of bureau 
also is stable, and the main volume of 
business is carried on by the bureaus. 
Not one of the seven chiefs of bureau 
now in office has been in the department 
for less than twelve years; one has been 
there for forty-six years; another, for 
more than thirty years. 

The average man knows little about 
the State Department, but his ignorance 
is not so reprehensible if we look at the 
matter from his point of view. He never 
deals with the department himself, and, 
unless he lives at a seaport where there 
is direct foreign intercourse, he sees 
nothing to remind him of American in- 
terests abroad. He takes the executive 
government at Washington for granted 
and does not concern himself with the 
question of how it operates. Yet the 
regular business of the State Depart- 
ment is extensive and important. | 
make no apology for telling what a few 
of the duties are. 

It manages the consular service, and 
the map of the world is dotted with 
American consuls. The service num- 
bers more than twelve hundred people 
—two hundred and eighty-nine prn- 
cipal officers, three times as many vice- 
consuls and consular agents, besides 
clerks, consular assistants, interpreters, 
and student interpreters. The American 
consular service is the largest in the 
world and second to none in efficiency. 
Before the reform measures of 1906 put 
it upon a permanent merit basis it 
was an inferior service. There were a 
few men of a high order of ability in it, 
but the average was low, for the consuls 
were appointed at the instance of poli- 
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ticians, and politicians chose their 
friends and henchmen. The State De- 
partment used to try to train them, but 
they were dismissed before they were 
trained, and some of them were not 
trainable. Happily, these conditions 
have passed; now active young men are 
selected for the consular service after 
they have passed a severe examination; 
the tenure of office is reasonably certain, 
and promotions come if the record is 
good. It is not an easy thing to be a 
good consul. The responsibilities are 
heavy and the duties are multifarious. 
The State Department has prescribed 
the regulations which govern the con- 
suls and has printed them in a hand- 
book which is divided into some three 
thousand paragraphs. Some of these 
paragraphs apply to all consuls, and all of 
them apply to someconsuls. When a con- 
sul blunders, or is ignorant or negligent, 
the State Department corrects him, 
teaches him, or reprimands him. Some- 
times it recalls him, for there are many 
temptations in a consul’s path, and occa- 
sionally one stumbles and falls. The cor- 
respondence with the consuls 1s large in 
volume and varied in character. It em- 
braces every subject imaginable, from a 
consul’s personal debts to the system of 
drainage used in his district. To manage 
the service requires a wide range of 
knowledge. There is a consul at Sanda- 
kan, North Borneo, not far from the 
country of the cannibals, and one at 
Niagara Falls, im Canada, not a day’s 
journey from New York; at Harput, in 
Armenia, where Turkish massacres of 
Christians take place, and at the virtu- 
ous old city of Ghent; at Zanzibar, 
which is the market for elephant tusks 
and rhinoceros horns, and at Cologne, 
where the Farina family distils the per- 
fumed waters; at Nice, where gay enter- 
tainments are the order of the hour, and 
at Guadeloupe, where the only invita- 
tions the consul receives are to funerals. 
Everywhere in the world there are 
Americans and American interests, and 
everywhere there are consuls to protect 
them, acting under the supervision of 
the State Department. 

The management of the diplomatic 
service is not so varied a task as the 
management of the consuls, for there are 
only about two hundred American diplo- 


mats, and they are concentrated at the 
capitals. Moreover, their duties are not 
so diverse as those of the consuls, al- 
though at times they are of greater im- 
portance. In normal times—if times 
ever are normal—diplomatic agents éan 
lead agreeable lives. Of course, the 
State Department is always watching 
them, as it also watches the consuls, and 
it criticizes them without regard to their 
feelings. It lies in wait for blunders, 
and pounces upon them, and, as a con- 
sequence, a diplomat or consul who has 
not got a grievance against his home gov- 
ernment is a rarity. Our diplomatic ser- 
vice is not as excellent as our consular 
service. Secretaries of Embassy and Le- 
gation are appointed, as the consuls are, 
after a hard examination; but they can- 
not expect promotion beyond the lower 
grades, so the best talent does not seek 
admission to a career which offers poor 
prospects of advancement. It is not 
strange, therefore, that some of the 
young men who do seek it are of the class 
who accept Edmond About’s definition 
of diplomacy and think it is “the art 
of tying one’s cravat.” They are rich 
men’s sons or the husbands of rich 
women; they are men of the parlor and 
not of the ofhce. It is true that they are 
conscientious and trustworthy, and i 
certain branches of a diplomat’s duties 
they are useful, but they are not the 
material out of which to build a good 
diplomatic service. Our system of selec- 
tion is bad, both in the lower and the 
upper branches of the service, but this 
is not the place to discuss the question, 
for this article is on the State Depart- 
ment and not on the diplomatic service. 
As the cravat-tying duties of a diplo- 
mat are a necessary part of his life, the 
State Department, in order to instruct 
him, must go from subjects which are 
grave to subjects which are gay. There 
is a Vast amourt of correspondence in 
its archives dealing with the question of 
whether our representatives should wear 
pantaloons or breeches when they go to 
visit a queen; and one of our great 
Secretaries ot State, William L. Marcy, 
was described in his day as a furious 
tailor, brandishing a pair of open-jawed 
shears with which he savagely snipped 
the gold lace off the clothes of our min- 
isters and their attachés. Yet these 
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things, which appear to us so trivial, 
may take on an important phase, for 
foreign governments are displeased when 
the representatives of other governments 
do not conform to their established cus- 
toms. The State Department tries to 
keep its agents from blundering in minor 
matters as well as in matters of higher 
concern, and must consider the trivial 
questions seriously. Generally it has 
some official on its staff who likes them 
and makes them his specialty. It is 
when greater questions are up, however, 
such as treaties defining personal and 
property rights, or for the extradition 
of criminals, or for reciprocal trade 
facilities, or for the arbitration of 
disagreements with nations, that the 
best talent in the department puts forth 
its best efforts. In dealing with one of 
these questions the whole department 
participates. There may enter into it 
reports from both ministers and consuls, 
opinions from the law-officers of the 
department, memoranda or reports from 
each of its bureaus, all centering in the 
ofice of the official who has immediate 
charge of the question under considera- 
tion. The state papers which issue from 
the department, in consequence, may 
have been written by one man or by 
several men, but in their composition 
many have had a part. 

When a state paper takes the form of 
a note to a foreign power through an 
American ambassador or minister he 
may be allowed to embody it in a note of 
his own, but the tendency is to restrict 
his action more and more. Formerly, 
he was allowed often to interpret his 
government’s instructions, but in latter 
days he is expected merely to repeat 
them. He deviates from his instructions 
at his peril, and, if he blunders, his career 
may terminate suddenly and without 
honor, for the State Department has no 
compassion. If the State Department 
itself conducts the negotiations with the 
foreign representative in Washington, 
it must take the blame or credit for the 
outcome from ‘public opinion. 

In no capital are there as many foreign 
diplomats as there are in Washington. 
This is because all the Latin-American 
states, as well as European and Asiatic, 
have embassies or legations in this coun- 
try, and some of them do not maintain 
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full missions elsewhere. Not all of these 
foreign representatives are kept busy 
by their regular duties, however, but 
they communicate with the State De- 
partment whenever an opportunity of- 
fers, and sometimes they create the 
opportunity. Their notes must be 
treated with punctilious consideration 
without reference to the importance of 
the contents. One note may be only a 
request for an order to admit free of 
duty at a custom-house a basket of 
champagne, and another may inclose 
the draft of a treaty, but the State 
Department must attend to the cham- 
pagne as well as the treaty, otherwise it 
will irritate the representative of a 
friendly nation. 

But all of these are the duties of a 
foreign office, and we are discussing a 
Department of State which has domestic 
functions also. When it began opera- 
tions Thomas Jefferson said it embraced 
“the whole domestic administration 
(war and finance excepted).” At that 
time it had jurisdiction over territorial 
affairs and also managed the mint of the 
United States. It was the Attorney- 
General’s office, and received reports - 
from federal judges, attorneys, and 
marshals. It issued patents, took the 
census, registered copyrights, prescitibed 
the rules for weights and measures. All 
of these and several lesser functions were 
taken over by other departments, espe- 
cially by the Department of the Interior 
when it was formed in 1849, and by the 
Department of Justice, which was cre- 
ated in 1870. The domestic duties which 
remain with it will always be a part of 
its functions. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the supervision every 
four years of the election of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 
The electors who register the voice of 
the people, which has already been ex- 
pressed at the general election, meet in 
their states and cast their votes; the 
governors of the states send the votes to 
the Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
State publishes them in a newspaper in 
Washington and sends certified copies of 
them to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If any governor neglects to 
send the vote of the electors in his state 
—and this neglect sometimes occurs— 
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the Secretary of State sends a messenger 
to get the vote. If one who is elected 
to be President or Vice-President de- 
clines to accept the office, he must notify 
the Secretary of State of his refusal, 
but thus far no one has declined. 
If the President or Vice-President re- 
signs, he must send his resignation to the 
Secretary of State. No President has 
ever resigned, but in 1832 John C. 
Calhoun resigned as Vice-President, 
sending his resignation to Edward Liv- 
ingston, the Secretary of State. In the 
event of the death of both the President 
and the Vice-President it is the duty of 
the Secretary of State to call on the 
states to choose electors to fill the vacan- 
cies in two months’ time. 

The Secretary of State has charge of 
amendments to the Constitution after 
Congress has proposed them. He sends 
them to the states, receives their ratifi- 

cations or rejections, and when a sufh- 
cient number of states have ratified 
proclaims the fact. 

He receives and promulgates the laws, 
and is custodian of the original laws. 
Formerly he used to publish them as 
they were approved in two newspapers 
in each state, but in the course of time 
they became too numerous to permit of 
this form of publication, and now they 
are printed by the Secretary of State, 
and distributed to the states by him, 
and gathered together and published by 
him at the close of each Congress under 
the title of ““The Statutes at Large.” He 
is the custodian of the two fundamental 
laws of the United States upon which 
hang all the law and the prophets—the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The State Department is the most 
important and dignified of all the execu- 
tive offices next to the Presidency, and 
the Secretary of State is the premier, so 
the office has attracted to it public men 
who have shaped the destiny of the 
country. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 
the great triumvirate who dominated 
our politics from the time of the War of 
1812 until the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, each served for a 
time as Secretary of State. So did that 
other triumvirate, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, who administered the 
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government in the beginning of the 
last century and passed the Presidency 
on from one to the other, so that it re- 
mained in their hands for twenty-four 
years. On three successive occasions the 
Secretary of State stepped directly into 
the President’s chair, and six of the 
Presidents served as Secretaries of State 
in the course of their careers. Several 
great lawyers who were also statesmen 
have held the ofice—John Marshall, 
Edward Livingston, Marcy, and Black; 
and, if | may name men who are still 
alive, Olney and Root. Some of the men 
who have been Secretaries of State we 
do not think of chiefly in connection 
with the office; they gained their re- 
nown in other and more popular fields; 
but to a few it was the chief mark of their 
fame. Hamilton Fish, John W. Foster, 
and John Hay performed no other public 
service that is so well remembered as 
their service at the head of the State 
Department. The list of secretaries con- 
tains the names of a few men who also 
had military titles, but of none who were 
famous soldiers. Our Presidents who 
were also Secretaries of State did not 
rise to the greater office through the 
lesser, but by other and more conspicu- 
ous service to the public. On the other 
hand, instances can be pointed out of 
men who enjoyed public favor when 
they took the office of Secretary of State 
and lost it in consequence of their 
conduct of the office. The public 
attitude toward the office is extremely 
critical. 

The State Department has no con- 
stituency; it does not touch the people 
directly as the departments of Agri- 
culture, Treasury, and Post-Office do. 
To the body of the people it is a distant, 
formal place, which does not invite in- 
timate acquaintance. Nine-tenths of the 
secretary's official acts are actually per- 
formed by his subordinates. Over the 
broad question of policy, however, the 
control is his—always under the Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, subordinate as they 
may be, ambitious, intellectual men like 
the office; and there is hardly an 
instance in our history of a man who has 
presided over the Department of State 
who has not retained delightful memo- 
ries of the service. 
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The Soldier Man 


BY MARY E., 


(ag WO men sat at the 
study windows of the 
Zone large, pretentious 
> house on the main 
street. One was lawyer 
Jennings; the other, 
; Dr. Wayne. They had 
been talking; now they sat gazing out 
of the windows at Henry Ludd. A little 
farther up the street was a small house 
painted green; 
hothouses glistening in the sun with 
great patches of blinding light. In and 
out of the hothouses dashed Henry Ludd. 
He carried flower- pots and garden 
utensils, moving always with such in- 
tensity of velocity that it was fairly 
startling. 

“That man is a psychological prob- 
lem,” said Wayne. Theoretically he 
is not strong enough to do a day’s work 
at the rate he is working now, but he 
does the work of ten men. He lacks 
physical strength, but he never gives in. 
No wonder they call him the Soldier 
Man. Sometimes it seems to me as if 
he were wound up to go a certain length 
of time like a mechanical toy-soldier 
and nothing on earth can stop him. He 
can’t even stop himself.” 

“He does go like a soldier,” Jennings 
returned. “He holds himself like one, 
walks as if he were drilling, and runs on 
the double-quick. They tell me he has 
had a hard life.” 

Jennings had lived in the village only 
a few years. Wayne and Henry Ludd 
had lived there all their lives. 

“He has had nothing but a hard life 
from the time he drew his first breath,” 
said Wayne. “He inclines one to be- 
lieve in births under adverse stars. No 
use going over it all. The disasters 
would sound petty, but they were cata- 
clysms to him. Henry’s father came of 
an overwrought straim—as complex a 
network of intermarriages as if he had 
sprung from a royal dynasty. He died 
under forty, simply not enough strength 
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to live. Henry’s mother is of another 
type. Her race has for generations been 
possessed of an exceptional vitality of 
body and an abnormal vitality of mind, 
which has, in individual cases, amounted 
to menace. Sophia Ludd was a Jen- 
nings, and for two generations the Jen 
ningses have been terrors. Sophia is one 
of the queerest of them. She seems 
tobea good woman, one that comple tely 
outdoes the wicked women in _ pure 
cussedness. She has kept all the Com- 
mandments to do them all the days of 
her life and tempted most people who 
have come within a stone’s-throw of het 
to break them. Henry adores her. 
There he goes now, in to dinner. | 
don’t believe he will eat enough to keep 
him alive. He gets thinner and thinner, 
but he must have a strong strain in him. 
He keeps on his little war- path.” 

**He is coming out again and going to 
the hothouse,” said Jennings. 

“He must have forgotten the flower 
for his mother. The poor devil is cursed 
with sentimentality with all the rest; 
always puts a fresh flower beside his 
mother’s plate every meal. My house- 
keeper had it from Mrs. Jordan—the 
cousin who lives there. 

“Yes, there he comes with a daffodil,’ 
said Jennings. 

The men watched Henry dash into 
the house, bearing the long-stemmed 
golden flower. 

Henry stopped in the kitchen to wash 
his hands and face at the sink. Lizzie 
Jordan, his father’s second cousin, who 
lived with the Ludds, was taking some 
steaming vegetables from the stove. 
She cast a glance at the flower which 
Henry had laid carefully on the table 
while he was washing. She was an 
elderly woman, with a long, pale face 
which took on an expression of extreme 
scorn and impatience. She sniffed deli- 
cately with thin nostrils. 

When Henry turned, after wiping his 
dripping face on the roller-towel, she 
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spoke pleasantly enough. “Feel any 
more appetite this noon?”’ she asked. 

“TI guess so, Lizzie. I eat enough, 
anyway.” 

“You don’t eat enough to keep a cat 
alive, and you know it, Henry Ludd!” 

Henry laughed. His weary face was 
extremely sweet when he laughed. Lizzie 
felt a throb of affection for him. “It is 
the cat’s own fault when the cooking is 
as good as yours, Lizzie,” he said. 

“More than cookin’ ’s needed some- 
times.” 

“Now, Lizzie!” 

“You work too hard.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“And it ain’t altogether the work. 
Every laborer is worthy of his hire. 
You don’t get your hire, Henry Ludd.” 

“Nonsense, Lizzie!’ 

“You have never had your hire,” re- 
peated the woman, firmly. “This is 
some of your own new asparagus, and | 
do hope you relish that.” 

Henry looked disturbed. ‘You know 
how many bunches I have promised to 
sell,” he said. ‘Of course I want mother 
to have some, but—”’ 

“‘T counted the stalks,” replied Lizzie. 
*That’s all right.”” She was arranging 
the asparagus on toast. She held her 
face, which wore a queer expression, 
averted from Henry. 

When Lizzie summoned the others to 
dinner, there was a tall vase of flowers 
directly in front of Sophia Ludd’s plate 
concealing it from her son. Henry had 
eaten his asparagus, which had tempted 
his poor appetite before he noticed 
something; his mother had pushed her 
plate aside and was gazing at it with a 
scornful, catlike majesty. 

“Why, what is the matter, mother?’ 
asked Henry, anxiously. 

“Nothing,” replied Sophia Ludd, in a 
thin voice of strained sweetness like a 
bird’s. She said “Nothing” as if it 
were the universe. 

Henry peered around the vase of 
flowers. ‘Why, mother!” he exclaimed, 
in dismay. ‘You have all the ends. 
I must have had the tips myself.” He 
looked reproachfully at Lizzie. 

She met his eyes unflinchingly. She 
lied without a qualm. ‘My goodness!” 
said she. “I made a mistake. I mixed 
up the plates.” 


, 


“And I have eaten up all the good 
asparagus,” said Henry, mournfully. 
He eyed his empty plate, then his 
mother. He whitened a little before her 
direct, dark gaze. Sophia Ludd had 
magnificent dark eyes in her old woman’s 
head. 

Lizzie took another slice of bread. She 
always said she did not care for aspara- 
gus, until there was so much in the 
garden that Henry did not care to sell 
all of it. Lizzie lied a good deal, but 
had no moral scruples regarding it. She 
claimed that lies were a necessity if she 
lived with Sophia. 

“I will get some more asparagus, and 
Lizzie will cook it,” declared Henry. 
He half rose from his chair. 

“Set down,” said Sophia. 

Henry sat down with an air of con- 
ciliation and alarm. “I am reai sorry, 
mother,” he said, tenderly. 

‘Queer how I came to mix the plates,” 
said Lizzie. Her tone was perfect. No- 
body in their senses could have sus- 
pected a woman with that pale, almost 
stern, face of cherishing in the depths 
of her soul a fairly malignant impishness. 
Even Sophia, keen old woman, suspi- 
cious by nature, did not suspect Lizzie 
Jordan. She was, however, coldly in- 
dignant with her. She refused with a 
glare a proffer of custard-pie. 

“Poor mother didn’t eat any dinner 
at all,’’ Henry said to Lizzie afterward 
when they were alone in the kitchen. 

“I set her pie in the pantry,” said 
Lizzie, coolly. ‘Don’t you worry, 
Henry. I guess your mother will eat 
it by and by. She most always eats a 
bite between meals.” 

“T hope she will,” Henry said, piti- 
fully. 

“She will,” said Lizzie. 

After Henry had returned to his work, 
Lizzie laughed to herself over her dishes. 
“He got that asparagus down, anyhow,” 
said she, quite aloud. She had good 
nerves. She did not start when Sophia 
close at her side said, ““ Hey?” 

“Hey what?” said Lizzie. 

“What did you say?” 

“Me say? I didn’t say anything. 
What’s the matter, Sophia?” 

“You were talkin’.” 

“Guess you were dreamin’. Who was 
I talkin’ to? There ain’t a soul here. 
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Didn’t think I was talkin’ to the tea- 
kettle, did you?” 

Sophia looked dazed. She was slightly 
deaf, and that made her less confident. 
She shook her head and rustled away. 
Sophia, old woman, very old woman 
though she was, had never capitulated 
to black raiment. She wore a gown of 
thin wool, bright blue in color, sprinkled 
with little crimson roses. It was an 
ancient fabric, but still in fair condition. 
The nice, white ruche at the throat was 
fastened by a large hair-brooch, set 
askew. There was always one askew 
note about Sophia. Her hair had never 
turned gray. It was auburn and smooth- 
ly crimped, and laid over her ears, fast- 
ened by a carved comb in the back. 
Her face was triumphantly beautiful, 
with a strange stateliness of beauty. 
Her skin was thick but very clear, and 
rose-tinged on the cheeks; her eyes were 
very large, dark, and clear. Her mouth 
was set in a smile which was unswerving. 
Sophia had smiled through life. It was 
a mask-smile, but few realized that. 
They said Mrs. Ludd always looked so 
serene and pleasant. The constant smile 
had produced some hard lines around 
her mouth, but the firmness of her skin 
modified them. She was very erect, 
although she carried herself with a slight 
stiffness. She seated herself beside a 
front window and folded her hands in 
her lap. They were smooth and white 
and showed no prominent veins. Sophia 
kept glancing at them. She was proud 
of her hands, which were not the hands 
of an old woman. Sophia used no 
beauty devices to preserve her youth, 
but she fought age with a steady, for- 
bidding front of mind. Her one con- 
cession was in the matter of idleness. 
She was perfectly aware that physical 
ravages of years could no longer be held 
in check, should she attempt to perform 
the tasks of youth or middle-age. She 
therefore sat quite still during the great- 
er part of her days. 

Henry passed the window, rake in 
hand. He glanced up at his mother, 
half worshipfully, half anxiously. His 
mind was still on the asparagus. Sophia 
understood quite well what the look 
signifed. She looked back at him with 
her unvarying smile. 

Not long afterward she heard Lizzie 
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go out. The kitchen door always banged. 
She knew she was taking the dinner 
scraps to feed the chickens. Sophia 
rose, stole stealthily out to the pantry. 
She found her custard-pie and devoured 
it greedily. She then washed the plate 
at the kitchen sink and returned to her 
station at the window. The woman was 
in reality a queer character. Beyond an 
unswerving concern for her own welfare 
and pride in her own personality, she 
might hardly be said to exist. She never 
read; she never used her fingers for light 
feminine tasks. It seemed doubtful if 
she even thought, but she commanded 
from her son adoration, love, and the 
utmost sacrifice. She must have been 
aware of that, though it apparently 
afforded her no satisfaction. Henry, 
and his father before him, had always 
stepped and spoken as she wished. She 
was an unopposed creature, absolute in 
her petty place. She was primeval in 
her simplicity of self-interest. Henry 
years ago had fallen in love with Adela 
Dyce. Then Sophia had shown the 
subtlety which usually accompanies in- 
tense self-esteem. She had not made 
the least opposition. She had invited 
Adela to the house; she had talked 
about her as a daughter; she had made 
much of the girl; and Adela a few months 
later had told Henry flatly that she 
would never marry him unless he could 
furnish a separate establishment—that 
she refused to live with his mother. 
Poor Henry Ludd had been overcome. 
When he had asked faintly if his mother 
had not treated Adela well, the girl had 
replied, dryly, “Well enough, but 
won't live with her.” 

The engagement was broken. Henry 
could not afford the separate establish- 
ment and would not in any case have 
left his mother. Sophia had had her 
own way. Adela had not married. She 
was a music-teacher, and flitted about 
the village with a music-roll, prettily 
dressed and alert. Henry often met her, 
and she greeted him, but hurriedly. 
It was as if Adela feared lest Henry 
should renew his wooing. Nothing could 
have been further from his thoughts. 
He still loved her, but he had renounced 
her. When he heard of some other man 
paying her attention, he felt even a sad 


delight. He thought it hard that she 
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should not be married and have her own 
home, but spend her life teaching music 
to other people’s children. Henry had 
at first suffered at the collapse of his 
love-dream. Now he suffered no longer. 
Adela had become to him as a sweet 
passed day of youth. 

He wondered still concerning her atti- 
tude toward his mother. He had ex- 
pressed that wonder to Lizzie Jordan at 
the time the engagement was broken. 
“Don’t ever speak of it, Lizzie,” he 
had said, “for it would break poor 
mother’s heart, but Adela thought she 
couldn’t live with mother. Mother was 
as nice and loving to her as could be, 
too. I don’t understand it.” 

“Yes, it does seem strange,” assented 
Lizzie. 

When Henry then had gone out, Liz- 
zie, who was a rather young widow, her 
husband having just died, shook her 
thin fist at the parlor where Sophia sat. 
“Live with you and married to your 
son!” said she. “Lord! I’d as soon 
marry the old Harry himself and live 
with his mother!” 

As the years went by many people 
who had blamed Adela Dyce for her 
attitude toward Sophia and her treat- 
ment of Henry gradually took another 
view. In some way Sophia had been at 
least partly found out. Lizzie Jordan 
had perhaps dropped a few hints. Peo- 
ple began to say that Adela had shown 
sense in not marrying Henry and going 
to live with his mother. She was still 
pretty and popular. She sang in the 
church choir. Sunday after Sunday 
Henry heard Adela’s clear soprano soar- 
ing in the lilt of sacred song. He heard 
it peacefully. Occasionally he glanced 
at her, seated before them all in her 
Sunday bravery, and there was peace 
and courage in his look. It would have 
torn his heart had Adela looked sad and 
old and ill-kempt, as if she had ceased 
to value herself. He was glad that she 
was prosperous. He had a curious 
pride in her which his mother never 
offended. 

Sophia seldom spoke of her; when she 
did, it was with praise and a sympathetic 
undertone for her son. ‘‘She is a real 
smart girl,”’ she said one day when she 
had watched Adela trip past the house 
in her pretty gray suit, with roses nod- 


ding on her hat. “I suppose a lot of 
girls like her that can earn money do 
hate to marry and settle down to house- 
work, and they may back out and hurt 
feelings without realizing what they’ re 
doing.” 

“Guess you are right, mother,” said 
Henry. 

When he went out in the kitchen and 
saw Lizzie over the cook-stove with her 
face flushed, he tried to feel glad that 
she was not Adela. He thought how 
sweet his mother was, how kind and un- 
derstanding. He returned, with no re- 
pining, to his back-breaking labor. 

Gradually the epithet “Soldier Man” 
was fastened upon him. It may have 
been from his almost painful erectness 
of carriage, as if he would disavow all 
the burdens of his life and keep in step 
with the rank and file of the successful 
who had lived to see the fulfilment of 
their hopes of youth; it may have been 
from his speed of movement which sug- 
gested attack upon labor itself with 
stern purpose of conquest; it may have 
been for some subtler reason in the 
character of the man which people recog- 
nized but could not specify. It is cer- 
tain that, laboring year in and out with- 
out the personal benefit which a man 
has a right to expect from his toil, he 
labored like one under marching orders, 
which were not for him to disregard or 
question, but to obey with his cheerful 
might. He charged the fertile ground 
with seeds. His Howers and vegetables, 
standing in brave order of life, might 
have been a host which he commanded, 
not for self, but for something beyond 
his humble outlook. 

Henry unquestionably derived much 
pleasure from his brilliant flower-beds 
and his glass-houses steaming with the 
green breaths of lusty plants, from his 
vegetable garden which was wonderful 
and brought him considerable profit, and 
mostly from the comforts and luxuries 
which he added every year to his moth- 
er’s possessions. He furnished the little 
parlor anew in a manner which to him 
savored of magnificence. He bought a 
talking-machine on the instalment plan, 
and it gave him intense delight. Al- 
though Sophia liked it, the fixed smile 
on her face did not intensify while the 
thing sang and made music and talked, 
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but in her watching son’s face was a 
rapture which was almost holy. 

The machine was not a very good one. 
Poor Henry had been cheated. Lizzie 
Jordan knew, but she lied and praised it 
as a wonder. Lizzie was not quite old 
enough to be Henry’s mother, but she 
loved him as if he were her son, carp- 
ingly, adoringly. She thought him at 
once a fool and perfection. Lizzie alone 
made Henry’s home for him, although he 
did not know it. The complacent old 
creature in the parlor window filled to 
his mind all the requirements of home. 
Sophia was as a lily of the field, made 
self-conscious of its own importance. 
She sat in her parlor as in a crystal of 
regal isolation. There was something 
stupendous about so much satisfaction 
and so much pride over so little. Sophia 
Ludd was as complacent with her life as 
any woman could be, until the cold 
winter of the catastrophe. The catas- 
trophe was the burning to the ground 
of poor Henry Ludd’s greenhouses and 
the destruction of their flowers and ferns 
and palms. It was the more cruel be- 
cause it happened just before Easter, 
and hundreds of stately Easter lilies 
were sacrificed. Henry saved a few, 
almost at the risk of his life. He felt as 
if he were saving children as he carried 
them into the house. The house was 
never in danger because the wind was 
blowing a gale away from it. Sophia 
stood at a window and watched the frre. 
On her face was a curious expression— 
the combination of her unswerving smile 
and a balked rage of eyes and brows. 
Sophia did not wish the hothouses to 
be burned. She could not understand 
why, since she did not wish it, they 
should be burned. She was very quiet. 
Nothing could excite her, at least on the 
surface. When Henry came bringing in 
his rescued lilies, she observed, calmly, 
“Put some water on that fire and put 
it out.” 

“Land sake! ’ain’t she got any sense, 
standin’ there and seein’ our fire com- 
pany and the two others they sent for 
playin’ on it and not puttin’ it out be- 
cause they can’t?” said Lizzie. 

Either Sophia did not hear her or did 
not choose tc admit she did. “Put 
some water on that fire,” she ordered 
again. 
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“Don’t you worry, mother,” said 
Henry. He stifled a groan as he went 
out. He carried no insurance, and he 
faced a great calamity. Still he moved 
with his usual erectness, and did not 
for a moment lose his self-control. He 
saved what he could, and worked to as 
good purpose as he could with the crash 
of glass in his ears and the dreadful sight 
of his cherished nurslings shriveling in 
white heat. When it was all over and 
the fire companies had gone, and only 
a few sympathizing neighbors were left, 
he maintained his steady bearing. 

“It’s a shame, Henry,” said one man. 
Another clapped him on the shoulder 
and bade him not be discouraged. Henry 
smiled. Then his face stiffened into a 
new expression which it wore the rest of 
his life. His mouth looked like that of a 
hurt and wondering child; the upper 
part of his face dominated it with a stern 
invincibility. The neighbors stared at 
him as he went into the house. “ Pretty 
hard luck, I call it,” said one. “Henry 
has worked like a slave all his life and he 
‘ain't got anything out of it. He 
built those greenhouses himself, poor 
feller,” said another. 

The door opened, and Lizzie Jordan 
came with cups and saucers and sugar 
and milk on a tray. Henry followed, 
bearing a great tin coffee-pot. Lizzie 
had made the coffee. It was a cheap 
brand and boiled—not a delicious bever- 
age, but the neighbors, who had worked 
hard to save Henry’s property, had 
never drank much better, and they were 
grateful. Henry, still with that new ex- 
pression on his face, followed Lizzie 
about, filling the cups. There were both 
men and women in the throng. Some of 
the women wept as they sipped the cof- 
fee. “Poor feller!’ they whispered to 
one another, “thinkin’ of givin’ us coffee 
when he’s met such a dreadful loss!” 

After the people had all gone, Henry 
watched the glowing bed of coals where 
his beloved hothouses had stood. He 
feared lest the wind should change and 
there be danger for the house. He did 
not go in until the east was pale with 
dawn and the wind had gone down. His 
mother was in her bed in her room off 
the parlor, and she called him. “Henry 
Ludd, you come here,”’ said she. 

Henry obeyed. He stood beside the 
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high, white billow of bed and looked 
down at the beautiful, old, accusing face. 
Sophia still smiled, but her eyes were 
like black ice covering terrible depths 
of self. 

“Why didn’t you put water on and 
put that fire out?” said she. 

“Don’t you worry, mother. We all 
did the best we could. There were 
three fire companies, and they worked 
hard.” 

Sophia snorted. “Better have tried 
to put that fire out with my tea-kettle,” 
said she. “‘Fire companies! They don’t 
know how to put out fires.” 

“Don’t you worry, mother.” 

“What you goin’ to do now, Henry 
L udd?" 

“Just the best I can. Don’t you 
worry, mother.” 

“You ’ain’t got anything to sell, ex- 
cept them few lilies you brought in. 
What you goin’ to do?” 

“Don’t you worry, mother. 2 

“That vain ’t answerin’ me. What be 
you goin’ to do? You have got out- 
doors left, and when summer comes 
you'll have things to sell out of the gar- 
den, but you ’ain’t got them green- 
houses. What be you goin’ to do?” 

“I am goin’ to build some new green- 
houses, mother; have them up in a jiffy. 
Don’t you worry.” 

Suddenly Sophia Ludd sat up in bed 
and stared at him. “Stand in front of 
me. I want to look at you, Henry 
Ludd,” she ordered. Henry obeyed. 
“What have you been doin’ to your 
face, Henry Ludd?”’ 

Henry passed a hand over his face in 
a bewildered fashion. “Is it black?” he 
asked. 

“No, it ain’t black; but you don’t 
look natural. What makes you look 
that way, Henry Ludd?” 

“T puess I don’t know what you mean, 
mother. Don’t you worry. It is going 
to be all right.” 

Sophia sank back on her pillows. 
“Well, if none of all you men couldn’t 
put water on that fire and put it out 
before everything burnt up, I can’t help 
it,” said she. “I’m goin’ to try and get 
a little sleep. You hadn’t ought to 
have had the fire in the first place. 
You might have known how it would 
upset me.” 


“T can’t think how it started,” Henry 
said, thoughtfully. 

“It don’t make much difference now 
how it started,” said his mother, with 
asperity. ‘‘What made the difference 
was, it burnt down with a lot of men 
standin’ round and lettin’ of it. Shut 
my door when you go out, Henry Ludd.” 

Henry went out, closing the door 
softly. 

Lizzie Jordan was waiting for him. 
“You come right in and have your 
nice hot breakfast. I’ve made some 
fresh coffee for you,” she said. Henry 
obeyed with a sort of stern apathy. 
Lizzie watched his face in a puzzled 
way as he ate. “Don’t you take it to 
heart too much, Henry,” she said. 

“Oh no, I won’t take it to heart too 
much, Lizzie,” replied Henry. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry. I am sorry about poor 
mother. I had planned to build a bay- 
window in the parlor for her this spring 
and have the piazza screened. I can 
build the greenhouses again. I shall 
catch up all right. But 1 am sorry about 
poor mother. Somehow she doesn’t 
seem to sense it just right.” 

“No, she don’t,” agreed Lizzie, dryly. 

“She keeps on asking why we didn’t 
put the fire out. Everything was done 
that could be. Poor mother doesn’t 
understand.” 

“No, 1 guess she don’t. Have you 
any idea how that fire started, Henry?” 

Henry regarded her in a puzzled way. 
“Why, no, I haven’t the slightest idea. 
I left everything all right. Of course it 
is nonsense to think they were set on 
fire.” 

Lizzie Jordan looked at Henry Ludd. 
At times her long, pale face had the 
expression of a mystic. It had now. 
“T think your greenhouses were set on 
fre, Henry,” she said, firmly. 

“Lizzie!” 

“T think they were set on fire. I think 
the fire was ‘lotted out to you just as 
ether hard things have been. You were 
born to bad luck, Henry. No use talkin’; 
you know it. You fight your luck and 
you're goin’ to win out in the end, 
because you’re a born fighter, but you 
were born to bad luck. It was your 
bad luck set that fire.” 

“Lizzie!” 

“It is so. When folks are born to bad 
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luck just such things happen. Your 
greenhouses were set on fire by your bad 
luck. They burned up because they 
were yours, and you were made so you 
wouldn’t own you were beat, but would 
set to and build ’em up again. Maybe 
they'll burn again. You will keep on 
buildin’ and fightin’ and—you sort of 
like it.” 

Henry regarded her with his strange 
new expression—that of a fighter of the 
world, made up of the unquestioning 
obedience and wonder, before fate, of a 
child and of the indomitable purpose of 
aman. “Maybe you're right, Lizzie,” 
he said. “To tell the truth, I don’t feel 
as discouraged as I should think I would, 
and I’m going to see about new glass and 
lumber this morning.” 

“Eat a good breakfast,” said Lizzie. 

Henry ate heartily, and was off. 

It was later than usual when Sophia 
Ludd rose. She came out in the kitchen, 
in her nice gray skirt covered with 
lace-trimmed white apron, with her blue- 
flannel dressing-sack. Her hair was 
carefully arranged, and she smiled as 
usual, but her face looked hard, almost 
cruel. 

“T’ll get your breakfast ready in a 
minute,” said Lizzie. “Pretty hard 
lines for poor Henry, ain’t it?” 

“He had ought to have seen to it that 
the fire was put out,” said Sophia, firmly. 
She sat down in the rocking-chair by 
the south window, and the sunlight 
illumined her crinkly auburn hair. She 
gazed out at the lamentable ruins of her 
son’s hothouses. They still smoked, 
and here and there fire gleamed out in a 
gust of wind. “After I’ve had my 
breakfast,” said Sophia, “I wish you 
would bring them lilies Henry lugged 
out of the fire, in here. They are so 
sweet they are sickish all through the 
front of the house.” 

* All right,” said Lizzie. 

“Whose little boy is that comin’ in 
the yard?” asked Sophia. 

“Why, that’s Sammy Harkins. I 
guess he’s comin’ with your paper. I 
guess he’s been down to the post-office 
and his folks told him to get it, because 
they thought Henry would be busy this 
mornin’. Mis’ Harkins is real thought- 
ful.” Lizzie went to the door and re- 
turned with a letter. 
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Sophia reached out for the letter. She 
scrutinized it carefully, but did not open 
it. After Lizzie had set her breakfast 
out on the kitchen-table, she ate. Then 
she went into her parlor. Lizzie had 
moved the lilies, but the room was still 
sweet with them. Sophia sniffed angrily, 
still smiling. She sat beside the window, 
holding the still unopened letter. Neigh- 
bors began to come in. They talked 
about the fire and condoled with her. 
Many brought offerings of cake and 
pies and tumblers of jelly. They told 
her not to worry herself sick about the 
fire, and Sophia smiled and regarded 
them with her hard eyes, and observed 
that the fire ought to have been put out. 
She seemed not to hear the assurances 
that everything possible to extinguish 
it had been done. 

She did not open the letter until noon. 
Lizzie came in and saw that Sophia 
had opened it. She said nothing. She 
paused imperceptibly, but the other 
woman gave no information. Lizzie 
went out with a little flounce. “Let 
her keep her letter to herself if she 
wants to,” she muttered. Sometimes 
Sophia’s deafness was an unworthy 
source of satisfaction to Lizzie Jordan. 

Henry came home at noon. He looked 
tired but unconquerable. He did not 
talk much. Sophia said nothing about 
her letter. She did not tell him until 
that evening. Lizzie went to evening 
meeting, and when she returned Sophia 
had gone to bed, and Henry met her in 
the kitchen. 

“Mothe r, it seems, had a letter this 
morning,” he began, abruptly. 

Lizzie nodded. 

“She has just been telling me about 
it. Has she told you?” 

“No, she hasn’t.” 

“Well, it seems that Aunt Jane, out 
in QOhio—mother’s only sister, you 
know—”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Well, her daughter has just married 
a very rich man and gone to California 
to live, and Aunt Jane didn’t want to 
give up her own home. She is pretty 
well fixed, you know.” 

“Yes, 1 know. Jane is the same rela- 
tion to me that your mother is. I al- 
ways knew she married a man that 
made money.” 
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“Well, it seems that she has a nice 
place and plenty to run it, and keeps two 
girls and a man and horse and carriage, 
and she is sort of lonesome since Cousin 
Clara got married, and she wants 
mother to come on and make her a long 
visit. Mother seems to want to go.” 

Lizzie looked at Henry. ‘Why, Henry 
Ludd, you poor man!” she said. She 
saw Henry’s tired, brave eyes shining 
with tears. 

Henry gave his head a quick lift. 
“Oh, it’s all right,” he said, steadily. 
“I can see how poor mother feels. She 
hasn’t seen her sister for years, and Aunt 
Jane lives nicely, and, now I’ve got to 
build up again, I can’t do as much as I 
would like to for her. Aunt Jane says 
she knows a man that’s coming on this 
way on business, and he'll take charge 
of mother out there, and Aunt Jane 
sent a check for money for expenses.” 

“Henry Ludd!” 

“What is it, Lizzie?” 

“Your mother hasn’t been writing 
Jane that she hasn’t had enough done 
for her!” 

“Mother wouldn’t dream of such 


thing!” said Henry. “Lizzie, I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

Lizzie said nothing. 

“TI guess mother ’d better go,” said 


Henry. 

“W hen?” 

“Two weeks from to-day, mother 
says; the man will stop here on his way 
and take her along. Mother seems— 
quite—pleased. She hasn’t had much, 
no change at all for years. 

“Neither have you.” 

“T have my work. All poor mother 
has had has been to sit there by that 
window day in and out. It will do her 
good. First I thought she was too old 
to take such a trip, but mother seems a 
good deal younger than she is, and I 
guess it will do her good.” 

After Henry went out, Lizzie said to 
herself, ‘She wrote to Jane just as soon 
as she heard Clara was married.” 

Sophia went. The man from the Ohio 
village created a furor by motoring out 
from the city and taking her and her 
little trunk in to catch the Western 
train. Henry went to see his mother off. 
She looked strange, seated in her sec- 
tion in the sleeping-car, strange and 
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very remote. Poor Henry felt himself 
beneath his beautiful old mother travel- 
ing in state. Sophia smiled as ever 
when Henry bade her good-by. She 
showed no regret whatever. 

Henry, returning home, called upon 
all his store of courage. When he walked 
up from the station, the neighbors, look- 
ing out of windows, remarked that they 
guessed it was a sort of relief to poor 
Henry to have Sophia go. 

Lizzie had a nice supper ready for 
Henry, but he could not eat much. 
When Lizzie was washing the dishes she 
wept a little, softly, out of pity for him. 

The next day Henry worked as if for 
his life. He had been obliged to mort- 
gage his house to obtain money for his 
new hothouses. When Sophia had been 
called upon to sign the mortgage she 
had made demur, but Henry felt 
mortally shamed. Henry did most of 
the work himself. Then Lizzie Jordan’s 
half-brother Tom came and offered to 
work for his board. He was a silent, 
elderly man and a good worker. Henry 
was glad to have him. 

The hothouses were finished and af- 
fairs moving much as before the fire, 
when a letter came from Sophia. Jane 
wished her to remain there as long as she 
lived if she only would; Sophia realized 
that she had been a great expense to 
Henry, and now there was the mortgage 
and the interest to pay, and she had 
everything she wanted and was more 
comfortable than she could be at home, 
and she knew how much Henry would 
think of that. 

Henry turned ghastly white when he 
read the letter, but he told the news to 
Lizzie and her brother Tom without a 
flinch. “ You see it is pleasanter for poor 
mother out there,” he said. “She always 
wanted a bath-room, and she has one 
just for herself; and she has a screened 

iazza to sit on, and she is waited on 
ead and foot.” 

“She was here,” Lizzie could not help 
interpolating. 

“Of course she was, Lizzie, but there 
is more to do with there. And mother 


always liked nice things, poor woman! 
She writes about the beautiful things 
she has to eat, and she goes out to ride 
every pleasant day. 

for wanting to stay.” 


I don’t blame her 
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Henry walked just a bit unsteadily as 
he left the room. “A saint with a pig 
for a mother if ever there was one!” 
Lizzie said to Tom. ‘How in the world 
Sophia Ludd ever had such a son as 
Henry!” 

Tom grunted. He was a very silent 
man, but very much attached to his 
sister and Henry. 

It was not long after that when Adela 
Dyce stopped and spoke to Henry. 
They were both coming out of the post- 
office. Adela inquired for his mother, 
and Henry replied that she was well and 
enjoying herself. 

‘Is it true what I hear, that she is 
going to live out there?’ asked Adela. 
Then she flushed a deep crimson, and 
Henry saw it, and his schooled heart 
stirred. 

They walked along together, and he 
told her about his mother. Adela de- 
cided that Sophia would most certainly 
live out there. She glanced up at Henry. 
Once she had loved him, or thought she 
had. He was not a bad figure of man, 
with his erect carriage and his expression 
denoting depths of firm character. Al- 
though he went rather shabby, his 
clothes were neat. Adela was growing 
older and had no suitor. When they 
parted, she asked Henry to call and see 
her. 

Henry did not go. He scarcely real- 
ized that she was serious in her invita- 
tion; besides, he did not yet exactly 
care about going. 

Soon they met again at the post-office, 
and Henry had just read another letter 
from his mother. The letter sounded 
fairly snobbish with pride and delight 
in her mode of life. There was something 
wistful in the man’s attitude as he lis- 
tened again to the woman he had ex- 
pected to marry. He went to call on 
her that evening. 

It was not long before everybody 
knew that Henry and Adela were to be 
married, after all. Henry told Lizzie. 
“We want you to stay here just the 
same,” he said. “You and Tom. Adela 
doesn’t want to give up her music 
scholars. ‘She says that, after all these 
years, she has got her hand out of house- 
keeping, and she feels she had better 
keep on with the music. I don’t quite 
like to have her, but she seems set on it, 
somehow.” 
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“Most women you hi ave anything to 
do with do seem set,” retorted Lizzie. 
Her face was flushed and there was 
anger in her voice. She disliked Adela 
Dyce. 

Henry looked anxiously at her. “ You 
don’t mean you won't stay, Lizzie?” 

“Oh, I’ve stood a good deal, and | 
guess | can. stand a little more,” said 
Lizzie. 

When Henry had gone to see Adela 
that evening she spoke her mind to her 
brother. “Land! it’s bad enough 0 a 
man that’s a mix betwixt a saint and ; 
soldier of the Lord to have a pig for a 

mother without having a pig for a wife,” 
b) said she. 

Tom grunted and looked melancholy. 

However, the general feeling in the 
village was one of kindly congratulation. 
Everybody agreed that they were glad 
that at last poor Henry Ludd was to 
have some good luck. Even people who 
had not entirely liked Adela saw her 
glorifed by Henry’s long, faithful love, 
and approved. 

Unexpectedly Henry’s business affairs 
took on a more prosperous aspect. A 
contract to supply a large city market 
with vegetables was offered him, and 
Henry’s vegetable garden was more suc- 
cessful than ever that season. He saw 
his way clear to soon paying the mort- 

gage. He was going to marry Adela 
in the fall. Insensibly he had ceased 
to regret his mother’s absence. There 
was apparently no reason why Henry 
Ludd should not be happy, and yet 
he did not look as well as he had 
done. Something seemed missing which 
had tended to his retention of more 
than the strength of youth —the 
fighting strength of the man. He no 
longer walked soldier-wise. He stooped 
slightly. He no longer moved as if in a 
swift charge upon untoward circum- 
stances. People observed with wonder 
that Henry Ludd did not look as young 
and well now that he was happy and 
things were going his way at last. 

Then came the letter from Sophia, 
informing him that she was coming 
home. She insinuatéd gently that her 
sister Jane was not easy to live with, 
also that she missed her dear son. 

The true reason for the return Lizzie 


Jordan did not doubt. She had told her 
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brother Tom, soon after Henry’s en- 
gagement, “ You mark my words, Sophia 
Ludd ain’t goin’ to stay out West and 
have Adela Dyce here usin’ her things.” 

Henry read the letter calmly. He told 
Lizzie calmly. He showed no disturb- 
ance, if he felt any. That evening he 
told Adela. The two were sitting in 
Adela’s studio, where she had her music 
classes. ‘‘ Mother is coming home,” he 
said, abruptly. 

“To stay?” asked Adela. She imme- 
diately knew that she was brutal, but 
the situation was brutal for herself. 

“Yes,” replied Henry. When he 
spoke he knew that his romance was 
now over for all time. He did not even 
ask Adela if she would live with his 
mother. He accepted the fact. “I am 
sorry, Adela, that it must happen 
again,” he said, quite simply. 

Adela looked at him in a stunned 
fashion. She was not altogether an un- 
selish woman; she was not of an 
affectionate nature, but such love as she 
had to give she gave Henry. She gave 
in larger measure than before. The man 
now represented more than he had done 
years ago. Henry looked at her white, 
shocked face. Adela was still pretty. 
The expression in her blue eyes clutched 
at his heart. “I know it don’t seem 
fair to you—the second time,” he said. 

Adela looked about the studio. ‘‘ Well, 
we must make the best of it, | suppose,” 
she said, in a despairing, listless voice. 

** Adela.” 

“Yes, Henry.” 

“I don’t see quite why you feel as 
you do about mother.” 

Adela did not answer. 

“‘She treated you real well, it seemed 
to me.” 

Adela looked at him. She was a 
shrewd woman. She understood the 
man’s mother. The man loved her, and 
Sophia was not there. She opened +" 
mouth to speak. Then she closed i 
There was something noble about her 
face. “She was never unkind to me,” 
she said. 

“Then—?” 

“It is no use, Henry. I think a great 
deal of you, but I know it can’t be,” 
said Adela, firmly. She rose and stood 
before Henry, tall and pale and pretty 
in her blue dress. She put her hands on 


the man’s shoulders and drew his face 
down. He kissed her. “There,” said 
Adela, “‘we must make the best of the 
snarl of life we are in. Cutting the snarl 
would be worse than you know, and 
trying to unsnarl would only make the 
cutting inevitable. You will have your 
mother, and your love for her is the 
best thing about you. Though I feel as 
I do, I am not sure that I don’t think 
more of you just because of that. You 
will have your mother, and I have my 
work.” 

““Music means a great deal to you?” 
asked Henry, wistfully. 

“Yes, a great deal,” said Adela. 

He went soon afterward. He did not 
feel as unhappy as he had expected, 
not even although he knew that his 
contract with the city market was at 
an end. Some man had underbid him. 
He felt dimly the return of something— 
of some superlatively good thing which 
he had missed during his weeks of hap- 
piness and success. If he had heretofore 
walked like a soldier, he now walked like 
a general at the head of an army which 
spelled victory. 

The next morning when he went out 
a man said to another, “Henry Ludd 
looks like himself this morning.” 

Lizzie Jordan watched him when he 
entered the yard at noon-time, and said 
to herself, in her colloquial mutter: 
“Henry has had bad news about busi- 
ness and he ain’t goin’ to be married. 
He looks like himself.”’ Then she added, 
thinking of her own personal interest, 
“Well, I know what I| have to put up 
with livin’ with Sophia Ludd, but | was 
kind of in the dark about Adela Dyce.” 

Henry came in and ate his dinner. 
He told his news calmly. ‘Well, it 
seems Adela and I have thought better 
about getting married,” said he,” and 
mother is coming home.” 

After dinner Henry attacked his work 
with his old magnificent energy. Some 
souls are truly themselves and truly at 
home only on the battle-fields, great or 
petty, of their lives. Henry was one of 
them. Steeled to meet disaster, he had 
a strange weakness, which might in 
time have tended to deterioration before 
ease and happiness. He harked eagerly 
back to the fight, which was, after all, 
the love of his life. 
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BY LOUISE 
PART 


<4 ENJOYED one of my 
£%&%) dishonorable advent- 
2ures soon after we 
> motored away from 
Frederick. The Mary- 
~Y land road was so good 
D pres OR. that W—— was looking 
tay a toll-gate. The search was father to 
the find (or whatever is the axiom), a 
toll-house looming up ahead which was 
so satisfactory that we stopped on the 
“nigh side” for him to make a sketch. 
When he had almost completed his task, 
[ went up to the lady who kept the gate 
to say that we ought to pay toll for 
the house as well as the road. 

* Toll?” she repeated. “*Tain’t a toll- 
gate.” 

I came over to her closely. I didn’t 
want the Illustrator to hear. “It’s got 
to be a toll-gate. My husband has been 
looking for a typical one, and he says 
this i is perfect.’ 

"Twas a toll-gate once,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Tolled the road mighty nigh 
a hundred years, I reckon, but I plant 
tomatoes now. No, ’twon’t cost you a 
cent.” 

“But don’t you see,” I whispered, 
excitedly, “it’s got to be an active toll- 
gate. If it isn’t he’ll tear up the sketch, 
and I do so want it in.” 

“In?” I told her about my literary 
intentions. She stared at me in a sort 
of happy daze. “This old ramshackle 
in a magazine? Well, what are we 
coming to!” 

I saw an opening. “It’s up to you. 
I tell you what.” I watched the Illus- 
trator from afar as the plan took shape. 
“When we come along here, you just 
hold out your hand and say, ‘Ten cents,’ 
and then I’ll give it to you. Say fifty 
if you want to. It’s worth it.” 

She laughed and laughed at my non- 
sense. ‘‘Land sakes!” she kept repeat- 
ing. But we finally effected a compro- 
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mise. She went into the house and 
picked a ten-cent piece out of her poor, 
worn purse, giving it to me. Four min- 
utes after that, as our car rolled up, she 
came out sternly, and “Ten cents”’ she 
demanded like the best actress on Broad- 
way. 


So swift was our pace that we arrived 
and left Boonsboro before we knew it, 
and drove back a little to turn sharply to 
the left for Antietam Creek. The tablets 
along the country road began much 
sooner than we had expected. It gave us 
a thrill to see “Headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomac” marking where 
the tents had been pitched. It was a 
held of grain then, it is a field of grain 
now. Between that point and the creek, 
the bridges of which were so fiercely 
contested, were many markers, great 
open scrolls, which gave the divisions of 
the Federals, told us when they were 
despatched to the bridges, when they 
were relieved, and by what regiments. 

We went on through more peace- 
ful country, fields of May wheat rich 
in promise, along the ridge which 
Lee’s despatch had granted him. A 
fine old house stood at the bottom of 
the hill across which the guns must have 
thundered. We asked a scrap of a boy 
with soft brown eyes who was swinging 
on the farm-yard gate what he had done 
when the shooting began, and he said, 
“I don’t just remember.” One could 
hardly blame him, but I[ was sorry | 
couldn’t find out some way or other, for 
it has always been a mystery to me 
how houses are evacuated during such 
times of stress. But he could only tell 
me that he was Mr. Nicodemus’s little 
boy. 

The Burnside bridge over the stream 
is very lovely. Above rose the heights 
which Hill’s men had wrested from 
the advancing Federals. It could have 
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been no easy task to climb that steep. 
On one corner of the bridge Colonel 
Pope has erected a granite stone to 
the Thirty-fifth Regiment of Massa- 
chusetts: 

“Who crossed the bridge and went up 
the lane and left there 214 killed and 
wounded. 


park —the former yield of the good 


brown earth nullified. It came from the 


helds of grain serving as they had served 
in war times, fulfilling their mission as 
the soldier fulfilled his. 

We stopped at Sharpsburg for lunch- 
eon. ‘lhe hotel was getting a new coat 





of paint, and they said they never had any- G 
“Gloria est pro patria mori.” thing to eat when they painted. We were 
So ran the inscription. served at the Nicodemus house farther 
We secured at Antietam what we along by a young girl whose brown eyes 
missed at Gettysburg—the vision of a_ were like those of the little chap who be 
battle. It did not come from govern- doesn’t quite remember what he did dur- 
ment roads, nor acres of land turned into ing the Civil War. The pretty girl was 
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THE OLD TOLL-HOUSE ON SOUTH MOUNTAIN, MARYLAND. 





BURNSIDE’S BRIDGE AT ANTIETAM, 


his cousin, and used to live in that very 


farm-house. She graciously served us, 
talking of what the Nicodemus family 
did when Lee leveled his guns at the foe 
across the valley. “They just naturally 
all cleared out,” she told us, which was 
a very sensible thing to do considering 


WHERE 


THE MOST FURIOUS FIGHTING TOOK PLACE 


that the thick brick walls are 
casing the lead of both armies. 

When we arose to go and ] reached 
for my purse W began hissing to me, 
“Don’t insult her, not a single cent,” 
like a nest of snakes. This would have 
been surprising—for he is an honest 


still in- 
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THE POTOMAC AT HARPER’S FERRY WHERE THE FERRYMAN IS NO LONGER HAILED 


man, and had eaten a great many eggs— 
had | not understood his fear that | was 
going to tip her. I would as soon have 
thought of tipping the First Lady of the 
Land as of offering anything beyond the 
price of the meal and our thanks to 
pretty Miss Nicodemus, and I said as 
much when we got outside. 

Thus varying the day with pleasant 
wrangles we came to a new diversion, 
perhaps one should say division, for it 
was the Potomac River spanned by a 
long bridge. W went aheadtotakea 


picture of it with our car magnificently 
crossing, but he had no sooner reached 
the other side and began waving for us 
to start than the chauffeur discovered a 
sign overhead which threatened a heavy 
fine if we passed without paying toll. 
There was no one about to take our 
money, still both of us were cautious as 
to our expenditures, and the enraged 
W had to return to tell us that the 
toll-gate was at the far end. 

A very dear old toll gentleman ex- 
plained that they had put up the sign 
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as a horrible warning. “I cain’t always 
ketch em,” he said, which was the truth, 
as in a running contest he couldn’t have 
caught a crab going backward. We 
asked if any one was mean enough to 
escape tolls, and we learned that there 
are people who make a regular business 
of it. ‘They have an instinct for it like 
pickpockets, counterfeiters, or  safe- 
breakers. I thought it must be very 
uncomfortable to be handicapped by 
such an instinct. It would not be as 
lucrative a pursuit as pocket-picking, 
and the field of one’s industry would be 
limited, for he would have to spend his 
life hanging about toll-gates, whereas 
pockets were in every part of the world. 
“It’s goin’ to rain,” our old new 
friend tolled (forgive me) as we left him; 
“the Baltimore Sun says so.” And this 
raised the question as to 
the state we were in. 
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The hotel proprietors withdrew to 
welcome a luxurious motor, and Anna 
Dore with her two little friends next 
occupied our attention. Anna Dore was 
of a dark skinniness familiar to my youth, 
and she was the self-elected leader in the 
game of rolling colored Easter eggs down 
the hill. Each had her basket of eggs, 
the contents of which were rolled rather 
gingerly, the egg getting the farthest 
winning the other trophies. It was an 
encouraging refutation of the old adage 
which is being continually applied to me 
by an anxious family that ‘A rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” 

They had another game which con- 
sisted of tapping upon each other’s 
shell to see which cracked first. ‘“‘Do 
you pick?” said Anna Dore to me very 
politely. 





Anybody in Maryland 
would believe the Balti- 
more Sun, but could its 


blighting prognostications 
be taken seriously in the 
Virginias? 

It was West Virginia, 
and after some driving 
along a country lane, fields 
right to the motor’s toes, 
we came to Harper’s 
Ferry. High on a bluff 
overlooking the merging of 
the Shenandoah Riverwith 
the Potomac is a fine hotel. 
It is managed by an in- 
telligent colored man and 
his wife, and that is the 
finest monument which 
could be erected to the 
memory of John Brown. 

“He wasn’t any more 
crazy than I am,” said 
the intelligent colored pro- 
prietor of the stately inn. 
“*He showed that at his 
trial. But when you be- 
lieve in only one thing and 
you believe in it hard 
you seem crazy to people 
who don’t care much. 
It appears to me to keep 
your balance you got to 
believe in a heap of differ- 
ent things.” 
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‘She does,” returned the Illustrator, 
and as | did not wish her to get a wrong 
idea of married life | hurried on to Toby. 

Sharp at the state line which bounced 
us into Virginia, we struck some bad go- 
ing. lhe road was probably built by one 
of the First Families of Virginia—and 
never touched since. It was not the 
welcome we should have planned, al- 
though it was something we feared. But 
we were distracted by a youth plowing 
the rich clay of a held. He wore a dull- 
blue snirt. and his face was glowing from 
too long a task. There were four great 
black horses straining at the plow, but as 
we passe d he pulle “d them into inaction. 
He watched us, and | thought there was 
a terrible despair in his face, despair 
that he must plow of a sweet spring 
evening while we drove by. I longed to 
tell him that he made the finest picture 
I had ever seen, and my first picture of 
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Virginia. But I could only wave to him, 
and immediately what bitterness there 
was left him—or he was too proud and 
too courteous to show it; he lifted his 
broad hat and swung it in the air, then 
went on with his work. 

And while the road behaved itself 
few vards farther on, | found this first 
experience over the state line entirely 
Virginian. When the way is bad lift 
your head and hear the mocking-bird, 
turn your head and see the beauty about 
vou. Look to the people, and the road 
will be easier by the smile they give to 
you. It is unending—and takes no toll. 


There was a progressive hotel in Win- 
chester, Virginia, which sent out ad- 
vance notices of itself like a well-billed 
play. ‘“‘Hungry?” read a sign on a tree, 
with the name of the hotel underneath. 
“Bath?” it continued farther’ on. 
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WE DISCOVER 
“Sleepy?” Indeed, every inducement 
was offered except “ Dog?” and for that 
reason we passed it when we reached 
the old town, stopping at the newer 
Hotel Jack. 

We walked up the street after an ex- 
cellent meal to see the fine old 
that was once Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s head- 
quarters, which had 
been described as 
opposite the new 
library instead of 
the new library op- 
posite it. Both build- 
ings were impressive, 
although we mistook 
the character of the 
more recently built 
edifice. W was 
Say ing that it looked 
as a library should, 
when one of the 
ladies of Winchester 
sent “daughter” in 
to buy “five twos, 
three ones, and a 


house 


postal card.” It was 


just as satisfactory 
in the character of 
post-office; and 
across the street was 
the new library, ex- 
cellent, too, but not 
in the Georgian 
style suitable for the 
home of Elsie Dins- 
more, or the books 
concerning her. 

I knew that | 
should go into this 
library and find out 
historical truths 
about Winchester, 
but I knew also that 
| wasn’t going to do 
it when it was so 
much pleasanter walking about the 
streets listening to what people were 
saying. “Daughter” had come out of 
the post-office, and she went on with her 
elders, joining in the conversation with 
that grown-up freedom which young 
people enjoy yet do not take advantage 
of in the South. They were all agreed 
that Mrs. Kendall had right pretty hair, 
and daughter said that whenever mother 
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saw her coming up the street “she hol- 
out, ‘Here Mrs. Kendall 
with her pretty hair!” as though Mrs. 
Kendall might not have it with her 
every day. 

They drifted up the best street, while 
we cut into a narrow alley for no reason 


lers comes 


THE HOTEL AT HOT SPRINGS, WIDE-WINGED AND WARM IN COLOR 


in the world save that we could do ex- 
actly as we pleased, and came out on the 
highway before a most beautiful old 
hotel. It was denied its original pur- 
pose, but a small portion of it served at 
the time that we were there as a show- 
room for antique furniture. There could 
be no better shelter for the old mahogany 
of the South than this splendid ante- 
bellum building. We stood before it a 








a 
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long time, and | went back (in the rain 
the Baltimore Sun had sent us) later in 
the evening to look up at its wide, silent 
verandas and sad, unlighted windows. 
The rain (set up in heavy type) con- 
tinued, and | could get no encourage- 
ment from the colored waiter at break- 


one advantage over her—I was going, 
just the same. The touring motorist 
who is stayed by rain would stop and 
turn back at the first mud-hole though 
the sun shone. 
At least, we were going after I had 
visited the Taylor Hotel, for that was 
the name of the old 
inn. | abandoned the 





bills and bags to the 
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Illustrator, and bor- 
rowed an umbrella at 
: the ofhce. The clerk 
S carried it down the 
steps for me and 
opened it with so great 
1 show of good man- 

| ners that I went off in 
a daze, forgetting to 
thank him. Once at 
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‘pri the furniture-shop a 
<6 i|| man oiling an old table 
i Fi came forward to say 


that the proprietor, an 
antiquarian of note, 
was moving his effects 
across the street, but 
to make myself at 
home. This I did, 
weaving my way about 
beautiful mahogany at 
very low prices, and 
telling myself that I 
already had one side- 
board and no dining- 
room. I passed into 
the court, now roofed, 
but that had once been 
open; the rooms gave 
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THE GIANT HOSTELRY AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS DELICATELY 


SHADED IN A WOOD. 


fast over its possible cessation. A little 
girl who sat at table next to me was 
equally discomfited because—new and 
alarming child—she couldn’t goto school. 
“And it’s French day. And I do like my 
French. And I get good marks in my 
French.” 

Griefs are relative, but you can’t make 
the aggrieved one admit it. I had 
wanted all my life to see the Shenandoah 
Valley, and she wanted to have her 
French lesson, yet | suppose her disap- 
pointment was as great as mine. I had 


on galleries running 
about three sides of 
the hollow square, 
while the stage- 
coaches and post- 
chaises were driven in from the fourth 
side after the fashion of old English 
inns. 

I did not get all this by intuition, but 
was gracefully apprised of it by Mr. 
Noonan. Mr. Noonan appeared sud- 
denly from nowhere with a nickel device 
of some sort on his blue cap which I took 
to be the insignia of nothing less than a 
colonel. It was hard to believe he was a 
roundsman going around, hard to believe 
from the information he gave me and 
his manner of delivering it. One would 
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never stop a New York policeman to 
ask him if the block-house in Central 
Park was put up as a protection against 
the Indians or the English. But ofhcer 
Noonan had the history of Winchester 
and of the Taylor Hotel at his tongue’s 
end. 

It was just as good as I felt it would 
be—this old place. It had been built 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when it was known as the Edward 
McGuire Tavern. They had all been 
there: Washington, when he assisted 
Braddock, and General Braddock him- 
self, fighting the Indians stupidly in 
British formation, demanding it of 
others, and going to his death. Davy 
Crockett had stayed there. I couldn’t 
find out why, though I gleaned from one 
history that “with little education he 
became a noted hunter.” Henry Clay 
rested his horses on his way to White 
Sulphur Springs; Daniel Webster, in 
1852, leaned over the railings to ad- 
dress the people below. 


But I must get beyond the first toll- 
gate, for there are nineteen of them on 
this route. You pay for the whole lot 
at once, and it is a bargain, as the long 
slip of tickets have been reduced grad- 
ually from $4.65 to $1.79. W—, 
who believes in statistics so long as 
other people collect them, was filled 
with pride of me when I told him at 
the end of the run that the tickets 
were collected by three old men, four 
young men, eight old women, four 
young women, and two whose age will 
receive the benefit of the doubt. As 
the darky expressed himself concerning 
the fowls that had furnished the chicken 
hash at breakfast, they were kind of 
““so-so” as to their years. 

Some one in Winchester told us to ask 
at the second gate about the woman 
stationed there in war-times who’ held 
up and demanded toll from the scouts of 
the Union Army as they were seeking 
Stonewall Jackson. 

We couldn’t get a word from the toll- 
gate lady about the story so vaguely 
outlined at Winchester. But she thrust 
out a warming-pan for the ticket just as 
her predecessor might have thrust a gun, 
and while it is a brave deed to hold up 
scouts—even Boy Scouts—I should 
Vou. CXXXIII—No. 796.—69 
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think that a woman at a toll-gate would, 
from long experience at holding up, be in 
a state of preparedness which renders 
her deed less remarkable. 

We couldn’t care much about the 
doubtful story, anyway, as we had to 
concentrate our weak intellects on Sher- 
idan’s ride up the valley. In these 
days of swiftly covering the ground 
en auto it is difficult to give any credit 
to the feat of galloping a horse almost 
twenty miles, but let the motor break 
down and let the motorist walk back 
three miles to a village, or trot back with 
a borrowed horse, and he will have an 
idea of the momentum of General Sher- 
idan when he reached his troops in two 
hours’ time. He even had breath enough 
left to rally the disheartened and give 
General Early’s men the second surprise 
of the morning. 

It is all very well to speak lightly of 
these things and of the meeting of these 
armies at Cedar Creek on that day of 
October, 1864, but there wasn’t any- 
thing funny about it then. It is never 
funny to us now when the commemorat- 
inst shafts of marble begin. 

Some distance beyond the battle- 
ground we ourselves were met by an 
opposing force which stood valiantly in 
the middle of a bridge we were crossing 
and waved for us to stop. It was a 
petticoat power, the whole costume a 
glare of red, yet we all felt guilty as we 
lessened our speed, wondering if one of 
the constables had so disguised himself. 
Coming nearer, we found the flaring 
beacon to be an unusually pretty gipsy 
begging in broken English that we assist 
her band. There, just beyond the bridge, 
we came upon the Romany up to date. 
They were all packed into three old 
automobiles, probably stolen, since pur- 
loining little boys has gone out of 
fashion, and not-one of the cars would, 
as the French say, march. 

It would have been a very dismal 
situation for me, with all the bedding 
piled into the tonneaus as wet as the 
magnetos evidently were, and for the 
sake of old days when W—— and I 
would spend many-.an hour on foreign 
waysides looking appealingly at passing 
motors I importuned both of the men to 
do what they could for the strangers in 
a strange land. 
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They flung themselves upon the ma- 
chines, although they appreciated that 
very little could be accomplished until 
the coil dried out, and | was immediately 
surrounded by the women and children. 
I gave the one with a baby half a 
dollar that I might escape further graft- 
ing, and out of gratitude, so she said, the 
beautiful young girl began to tell my 
fortune. | did not wish to hear anything 
about a handsome blond man, as that 
might set me to looking for him, but she 
was persistent. She was persistent to 
the point of asking for a silver piece— 
which she would return—the better to 
read my palm, and | watched her with 
amusement as she extracted from my 
purse, under cover of my handkerchief, 
several coins and proceeded to dis- 
tribute them over her person. 

When she had finished telling me 
about the blond young man who was 
not as distracting as she had imagined 
he would be, I asked her to replace the 
money. In fact, | commanded her to 
put back the money. My blood was up. 

‘Put back that quarter up your right 
sleeve. You have a lot of cheek, with 
my men helping your men. Stop palm- 
ing that half-dollar in your left hand. 
Drop it in the purse. Is this the grati- 
tude of the Zingara? And I used to 
sing songs about you. Now that ten- 
cent piece between your fingers. No, 
I didn’t say you could have it.” I 
called the Illustrator, and the two men 
got into the car. The self-starter started. 
She stepped off the running -board, her 
face contorted with rage. “*‘ Now we’re 
going to leave you. And here’s some- 
thing for you to reflect upon: Where are 
the rubes of yesterday?” 

We went on up the valley, the occu- 
pants of the car admiring me hugely 
and not aware that | was as scared as 
possible. Perhaps all the valiant ones 
are really terrified—those who control 
howling mobs, calm rebellious directors’ 
meetings, or subdue cooks on the eve of 
a dinner-party. Perhaps (since I am 
wedging myself into that class) they’re 
all the more valiant for entertaining fear. 
One passion merges itself into another, 
or possibly all —g i are the same with 
different names. I know that I found 
myself hungry. 

‘Yet when, finally, we did get tothe hotel 


at Harrisonburg, the dining-room had 
been closed fifteen minutes, and Gabriel’s 
trump couldn’t have opened it. I made 
a polite speech to the proprietor. | 
said he advertised as catering to motor- 
ists, that the arrival of this new vehicle 
of travel brought prosperity to a com- 
munity, and it would create a pleasant 
feeling between host and guest if there 
could be some arrangement made to 
entertain, no matter how simply. And 
while it made no impression upon him, 
I] am glad I made this speech, as it gives 
me the opportunity of repeating it here. 

A friendly bell-boy who mistook the 
chauffeur for the owner of the car di- 
rected us to Friddle’s Restaurant, whis- 
pering that it was all just as well. And 
it turned out to be so, for Mr. Friddle 
sat on a high stool and entertained us 
as we ate, reading out bits from the 
Harrisonburg paper. 

The industrious motor bound for 
Warm or Hot Springs makes the run 
from Winchester to Staunton and from 
there crosses the mountains to the 
springs in a day. But as long as we 
grasshopper ourselves through life | 
don’t suppose we will ever make any 
time, or hay, or anything to keep one 
alive when one grows old. 

When we reached the hotel at Staun- 
ton, W. thought I should not go in 
and ask the clerk the name of the pink 
flower with which the chauffeur had 
decorated our car, whereas I thought an 
armful of it might screen Toby. We had 
heard of fierce anti-dog rules. He was 
right. The clerk, as he leaned over to 
examine the corolla, or whatever the 
thing is, spied our dear little friend 
hiding serenely on the lee side of the 
desk far away from storms. So we were 
turned away, finding shelter in the 
hostelry where President Wilson always 
stops. And serve him right, say I. 





We have always found it as difficult 
to leave a town as to reach it, but our 
efforts to quit Staunton were unusually 
retarded by a combination of circus and 
art student. The art student came first, 
urged on, I fancy, by the chauffeur, who 
had met him the night before and had 
added to his artistic development by 
treating him to a moving-picture show. 

He brought his sketches to the hotel, 
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which was very hard for the Illustrator, 
as he wanted to say they were good, yet 
found them not promising. He skated 
about it kindly. It is impossible to tell 
the blunt truth, anyway, to one of 
artistic endeavor—if not of talent. You 
are simply not believed. 

W—— took him out for a drive to 
see how he felt about composition while 
he sketched an old church, and Toby 
and I started off to secure luncheon for 
the sixty-four villageless miles across the 
mountains. The chicken and ham sand- 
wiches would probably have grown into 
a very successful order had not the pro- 
prietor of the café suddenly burst out at 
me with, “ Will you tell me, ma ‘am, what 
that kind of a dog is good for?” And 
this so embarrassed both Toby and me 
that we rushed out of the establishment, 
for he knows as well as I do that he is 
not good for anything except to be loved 
and to love us. And that is the real 
reason there wasn’t any pie, or root- 
beer, or crackers and cheese, or green 
bananas when it came time to eat. 

I understand now that the restaura- 
teur mistook our position in life. An old 
colored woman outside the door eluci- 
dated the situation slightly by w: anting 
to know if “‘he slep’ in de caige,” but 
even then I didn’t hitch up Toby with 
the event occasioning the gala air of the 
streets. It was near the court-house 
that we watched a long file of soberly 
clad citizens pass by. I stood among the 
loafers admiring the dignity of what I 
took to be the makers of our laws and 
those who sit in judgment on us. Eager 
to pay a compliment to the citizens of 
Staunton, I remarked upon the excel- 
lent appearance. 

“Court and jury?” I questioned po- 
litely. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the loafer. 

That’ s the insane asylum going to the 
circus.’ 

We left the town shortly afterward 
with our position in life firmly estab- 
lished. We had not intended to head the 
procession. Our car had started to turn 
from the side-street where the hotel stood 
into the main thoroughfare before we ap- 
preciated that the traffic had ceased and 
that the great red-and-gold band-wagon 
had already passed. There was a hiatus 
between this band-wagon and the ele- 
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phants, and the ever-courteous Southern 
policeman, seeing us with our baggage 

strapped on, wished to speed our de- 

parture by slipping us into this space. 

When we were once in we could not 
get out. I won’t say that Toby and I 
cared to get out. This circus idea had 
been forced upon us, and we accepted 
it, but the Illustrator’s face was pitiful. 

“Are we going to make monkeys of 
ourselves all our lives?” he asked me, 
the perspiration rolling down his face. 

“Not monkeys,” I shouted, for the 
band had struck up. “They think 
we're the proprietors. The monkeys 
are in the wagons. We really ought to 
be throwing out hand-bills.” 

It was very dull after this to go up 
the hill toward such a respectable place 
as Churchville, and we were in no hurry 
to reach it, for the good road ended there, 
as even a hotel proprietor is forced to 
admit. 

We stopped at Jenning’s Gap to take 
a picture, because we liked the ham- 
lets title. How splendidly fitting are 
mountain names in Virginia — Lone 
Fountain, Windy Cove, Panther Gap, 
Cowpasture River! And the thing that 
surprised me most about the Virginia 
mountains was their looking as | had 
expected them to look. 

After we had forded the two rivers 
that were seriously deep we met a large 
blue limousine at the side of the road 
waiting for the occupants to eat their 
luncheons out of a basket vulgarly ca- 
pacious. I was hoping something would 
distract the Illustrator’s attention from 
the lavish display, and it was held by the 
approach of their chauffeur. He had 
just been told by a car ahead of us 
marked “Touring eae se * that it 
would be impossible for his car to ford 
thestreams. Aswehad justcrossed them, 
he was much relieved, and we all won- 
dered how “ Touring Information” had 
managed them itself if the thing couldn’t 
be done. 

I agreed heartily with anything that 
f said after we had left them, 
with the view of blotting out the 
memory of the paté pasted on the 
crisp biscuit which they had _ been 
champing. “Kind hearts are more than 
crackerettes” was the plank in my plat- 
form. It might have worked had we 
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not suddenly come upon “ Touring Infor- 
mation” in front of the village store at 
Deerfeld nibbling away at the best the 
shelve s had to offer. 

“Touring Information” was the oldest 
car in the world containing two of the 
youngest inhabitants of the globe. They 
were stamped bride and groom without 
the addition of a white bow of ribbon 
anywhere upon the ancient rigging. 
“How do you like it?” called the bride- 
groom to us cheerily as we peeped at 
them through the rain. 

“Fierce,” answered my consort. We 
were past them in a trice, but I was not 
past the Illustrator. “Fierce,” he re- 
peated, turning to me—‘‘fierce that 
every one should be eating and we have 
only three sandwiches.” 

| was ready for the Illustrator with 
blandishments. I said that the three 
sandwiches were for stop-gaps, not for 
luncheon. I had thought it would be 
pleasant to dine with some of the moun- 
tain people. 

“Dine with ’em?” he repeated, just 
as though he did not know about South- 
ern hospitality. 

“Certainly. You choose a house 
where you want to eat, and I'll go in and 
arrange it.” 

With a promptness that was discon- 
certing he picked out the one we were 
passing. 

I had my speech ready; it was some- 
thing about strangers and kindness of 
the road. A fine, large woman, with her 
hair over her shoulders, came out on 
the side-porch, and “My goodness!” 
I said instead, “‘you’re washing your 
hair. I did mine last night.” 

We became as thick as thieves as I 
hung over the gate. “‘I put ammonia in 
the water,” she said, “and it makes it 
so fluffy I can’t do anything with it.” 

“For days I can’t do anything with 
mine, either.” 

“Ahem!” said W from the car. 

Millie Elizabeth, the pretty girl who 
helped, had also washed her hair, but 
they both put on caps, and, since it was 
long past the dinner-hour, started up 
the kitchen fire for biscuit. I went into 
the living-room with the two little girls, 
Mary Susan and Annie Harriet. Annie 
Harriet had never liked her middle 
name, so she had changed it from “ An- 





nie Haih-yet,” as she pronounced it, to 
“Annie Rooney.” I sang the song as 
well as I could to Mary Susan and 
Annie Haih-yet while the rain poured 
down outside, and the Illustrator hung 
out of the car talking to “ Touring In- 
formation,” which was through its lunch 
and heading for Hot Springs. 

It was nice to see how Mary Susan 
and Annie Haih-yet quieted down when 
we were all ushered into the bright 
dining-room. I didn’t hear a word out 
of them beyond one ecstatic exclamation 
from Annie as she discovered Toby. 
“Looks like a little ole wite hawg,”’ she 
said. 

It was hard to get away. We were 
all having a pleasant time except Toby, 
who after the “ white hog” epithet was 
rendered even less spirited by a tortoise- 
shell cat. He was thoroughly cowed— 
if a dog can be cowed by a cat—and 
kept asking me “‘where was Hot Springs 
at’’ as a gentle reminder. 

He might well ask. One could not 
believe it possible that a cluster of 
fashionable hotels lay anywhere in these 
wilds. The road beyond was admitted 
by our hostess to be “right slick,” and 
there were two passes to cross as yet. 
When we prepared to leave she said 
something else as I exclaimed over the 
modest sum for her trouble and the out- 
lay. It was so charming in her that | 
hope no one will notice that it was also 
charming about us. “Think what you 
gave us of your table,” I said. 

“Think what you gave me of your- 
selves,” she replied. 

This—and the food—made W 
very young again, and he started after 
“ Touring Information ” with the i incen- 
tive that a pacemaker always gives. 
The two young hearts were spending 
their honeymoon sign-posting the best 
way to Hot Springs for the automobile 
club of a large city. The back of the 
tonneau was full of neat wooden placards 
with the names of the towns painted 
thereon, “Danger” in red, arrows with 
“Hot Springs” on them, and bandboxes 
of milady. 

As their honeymoon was just as im- 
portant as sign-posting a road already 
very decently marked, we did not de- 
plore his lack of activity in the getting 
out and nailing up of directions. Yet 
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we found some evidences of effort on the 
part of the young man. The road was 
indeed “right slick”’ and at one point 
they had stopped awhile. This was 
where we found the sign- posts, not on 
thetrees, butin a mud-hole. “‘ Winchester 
22 mi.” had served for the right wheel, 
“Sound horn,” badly splintered yet 
looking up at us as one whose cause is 
just, had helped the left wheel of the 
h: appy ps ur. 

There was an insouciance about the 
use of these carefully prepared and time- 
ly hints which bred in me a desire to 
know better the gay wreckers. Our 
eyes were fastened to the marks of their 
tires in the clay, and we finally came 
abreast. 

The mud, with the landscape, grew 
wilder and wilder. Our two cars took the 
turn ahead, the leader waiting now and 
then for the other tocatchup. “ Tour- 
ing Information” may have tried to 
do its level best, but it was only at 
its best on the level. Yet we managed 
the ascents, stopping to breathe when 
we reached the summit of Warm Springs 
Mountain. The rain had ceased; it 
was almost sunset, and if we hadn’t been 
so cold the view would have been most 
engaging. 

There is a love of an old toll-gate at 
the summit, presided over by an old 
man who ran to take down the coats 
hanging on the long porch before we 
made a photograph. He wanted the 
place to look nice, he said. He had 
always hoped some one would care to 
take it, but they had ever been in a hurry 
to get to the Springs. This story has a 
bad ending, as it was too late in the day 
for a successful picture, and it is up to 
any of you traveling that way to change 
the finis by taking a snap-shot of the 
house and sending it to him. His name 
is William D. Rowe, and he goes down 
the steep mountain every day for chance 
letters. So you must mail it to Warm 
Springs, Virginia. Now do this for Mr. 
Rowe, who may still be tramping wearily 
up and down for a paper view of the 
thing he sees every day of his life. 

“Hot,” to adopt the parlance of the 
Southerners, lies seven miles beyond 
“Warm,” and we might have spent the 
night there, for the hotel was very com- 
fortably nestling at the foot of the moun- 
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tain, but it was not yet open. So we 
went on, taking the right hand of a 
choice of ways at a fork, as the mark 
read, “Both roads to Hot Springs.” 
Toby was already a clay dog, and, 
owing to his gyrations acquired since 
he became firmly of the circus, I was 
wearing a clay effect on my chest like a 
misapplied antiphlogistine poultice. 

In this manner we approached the 
famous Homestead Hotel, as _ wide- 
winged as an aeroplane, and so warm in 
color that one felt from afar the wel- 
coming rays of an unaffected hospitality. 
Despite our dirt, we hoped that we 
might yet be allowed to rest our weary 
heads there. That we made our entry 
in the most indirect fashion was due to 
an idiosyncrasy of the Illustrator. 

It has always been his idea, an idea 
entirely his own, and deepened into a 
belief without encouragement, that a 
hotel possesses an automobile entrance. 
That somewhere, built into a modest 
nook, is a porte-cochére under which we 
roll and there denude the car of its 
baggage, avoiding the cold gaze of clean 
guests rocking in rocking-chairs. For 
years he has gone in circles around great 
inns looking for this sheltered coach door 
of his dreams. Therefore it was 
not surprising to find him motoring 
past the impressive front and bringing 
up at the rear of the hotel before acollec- 
tion of doors without any particular 
character save that they were the kind 
servants went in and out of. 

“Why are we stopping here?” I de- 
manded. 

“Because it is the automobile en- 
trance,” he answered, firmly. 

“My dear”—acidly—*“ these are the 
kitchens.” 

“These are the automobile en- 
trance He was very tired. 

We waited. After a space of time 
a darky came out of one of the auto- 
mobile entrances and upheld me in 
my contention. 

“Then,” said the Illustrator, tri- 
umphantly, as though it was what he 
had wanted all along, “we will turn 
around and go there. Though I can’t 
understand why they don’t have—” 

He never finished the sentence—which 
was redundant, anyway. Nor did we 





turn around. The mud had done its 
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work. Whereas Galatea grew from clay 
to flesh, we had turned from flesh to clay. 
It had entered the soul of us—it had 
plastered the steering-gear. With a 
great deal of over-humor, considering 
the situation, our chauffeur rose to an 
unusual height. “Our name,” he said, 
“is mud.” 


By the morning of the second day in 
Hot Springs, so thoroughly was I re- 
laxed, there was no use searching for 
the date of the month in the calendar 
(provided I could find the calendar), as 
I didn’t know the day of the week. I 
was as one who awakes from a heavy 
sleep, forgetting his name or his where- 
abouts, and terrified at the block of 
vague light which turns out to be the 
window. It wasas though the spirit had 
gone wandering and was late getting back 
into the suddenly waking body. 

The best I could do was to ask for 
to-day’s paper, very insistent upon its 
being “‘to-day’s,” and, fixing on the 
top-liner, set my mental watch by it. 
We seemed to be such a vast distance 
from Washington it was surprising to 
find how early the morning papers ar- 
rived. I suppose all of the guests had 
come to Hot Springs for complete re- 
laxation, yet they continued avid of 
news. The long corridors and the wide 
porches were lined with men and women 
scanning the columns. 

There is not so much quick turning 
from the first sheet to those pages in 
lighter vein as there was before the war. 
Yet | wonder if others reading the daily 
reports of the carnage do as I do— 
let the eyes stray from the account of 
misery for an instant to something along- 
side of almost no import: an item con- 
cerning the killing of a mother-in-law 
whom we do not know, or an advertise- 
ment in which we have no interest. I 
find that | must do this, although I re- 
turn to the awful truth after the mo- 
mentary relief. I suppose it is one of 
the ways for us to keep our balance. 

Try not to be bored with this matter 
seemingly extraneous to Hot Springs. 
It is a point in favor of just such great 
hotels as those in the Valley of Healing 
Waters. The mild playing here makes 
one gasp when one reviews the strife of 
a large part of the globe at present. But 


it has its place—it is for balance. It 
is to get away for a little that one can 
go back fortihfed to endure more sorrow. 

From this hotel we drove in the after- 
noonover the macadamto Warm Springs. 
One of our best friends who comes here 
often told us we must surely stop at 
“Warm,” as all the lovers of the coun- 
try stayed there in the early spring. 
I don’t know where, unless it was at the 
village store, for the hotel was not open 
until the first of June. 

There were colored workmen about, 
ancient servants who, my friend said, 
were always delighted to point out Hol- 
lyhock Row, a little line of houses, one 
of which Thomas Jefferson had occupied 
when he went to take the cure. My eye 
was pleased with an old chap wearing a 
lamb’s-wool beard who was trundling a 
wheelbarrow aimlessly about, and who 
was as delighted as she said he would 
be—not to talk, but to put down the 
wheelbarrow. Yet he disremembered 
which was Hollyhock Row, and when I 
pressed him further for news items con- 
cerning Thomas Jefferson he repeated 
(while he should have scratched but did 
not scratch his head): ‘‘Mistah Jeffer- 
son? Mistah Jefferson?” as though try- 
ing to recall his lineaments. 

“‘He’s dead,” I told him. 

“Daid?” He started off with his 
wheelbarrow. “Then he don’ come 
hyar no moh.” He was a very com- 
mercial old darky, having no use for any 
one who could no longer fill the coffers of 
“Warm.” 

I could have told him myself that very 
little money was ever made out of 
Thomas Jefferson. One will always no- 
tice that a man who writes himself down 
as simple is shrewd as well. Judging by 
his manner of traveling to the Springs, 
he was more shrewd than simple. In the 
old Warm Springs ledger there is an 
account of one week’s board for T. 
Jefferson and entourage, which amounted 
to thirty-five dollars. He disputed this 
sum, and went to law over a bottle of 
wine costing two shillings and some odd 
pence. All of this seems very simple until 
we learn that the entourage consisted of 
a valet, two outriders, a coachman, and 
eight horses—when it becomes very 
shrewd. 

The next day was as the one which 
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preceded it, which no doubt sounds 
eminently satisfactory to a large part of 
the world. It was distinguished only by 
an absence of laundry work on Toby. 
Distinguished by that and a remolding 
of the Illustrator’s earlier avowal that 
he could stay there forever to an oft- 
uttered conviction that we must either 
stay or go on. 

The first few idle days anywhere are, 
to those addicted to work, extremely 
full of hours. In a little while we grow 
accustomed to doing nothing, barely 
finding time to accomplish even this. 
I don’t suppose that saint who spent his 
life on top of a column ever wanted 
to shin down and run about a little 
after a month of elegant leisure. As 
we had a circular tour to make pro bono 
publico, we did not wish to become 
habituated to a column—even to a col- 
onnade—and long before the dancers 
had ceased whirling in the ball-room on 
the second night | was packing away 
my evening frock, taking the flowers 
off my hat to pin them back on my 
dinner- -gown, and compre ssing my thin 
tailor suit into the size of a homeo- 

pathic pill. 

The matter of linen while traveling is 
a troublesome one, and we have decided 
that it is easier when motoring in our 
own country to cut down our traveling- 
bags by sending home the used linen and 
having fresh relays mailed to us at points 
designated ahead. I say “mailed,” for 
this is the day of the parcel post, yet— 
while I do not wish to bias you—it would 
be better to express them. I own five 
shares of an express company, and we 
are not doing any too well. 

“Why,” demanded my exasperated 
family, “did you buy express stock just 
as the parcel post came in?” And, trac- 
ing it back, my only reason for this in- 
vestment was overhearing an old lady 
say that her company had passed a 
dividend. So I hurried off with my 
money, under the impression that pass- 
ing a dividend was related to cutting a 
melon. 


We are on the road to White Sulphur 
Springs! It seemed that every bird in 
the valley had come out to greet us, and 
they do have a wonderful way of piping 
up when they catch the hum of the 
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engine. It is as incongruous as a canary, 
which always begins to sing during a 
family quarrel (one’s family quarrel, not 
yours or mine). I think it is very gen- 
erous in them to respond with their best 
notes to such unlovely ones, for a motor, 
while lovely to us, could not be to them, 
nor, surely, family bickering. Possibly 
birds are more conventional than we 
think, and wish to cover all unpleasant- 
ness with a social air, like nervous host- 
esses when hosts are grumpy. 

We descended from the car frequently, 
attracted by the verdure and glad to 
note by our boot-heels that the soilure 
was less. (“Soilure’’ is a very good word. 
It is employed constantly by some of 
our newest writers, and | have managed 
to get it in before the Illustrator has 
even heard of it.) We said we would 
not descend, as we wished to lunch at 
White Sulphur. Forty miles is a mere 
nothing to the hotel clerk, but the name 
Falling Springs Valley, and the condition 
of the roads, very delicately reminded us 
of thy: probability of falling springs if our 
pace were too swift. After having made 
this good resolution we immediately 
broke it, as though it were the 2d of 
January, to investigate a series of little 
ponds, like those in a sunken garden, 
with a sort of green fluff over them. 

The chauffeur promptly said the fluff 
was water-cress. He was a man of 
wide knowledge. We could not blame 
him for lacking any great familiarity 
with an automobile, as one cannot know 
everything. And he was always right— 
about the other things. Although dis- 
puted by me, it was water-cress. 

This fact made less absurd the ac- 
tions of a number of men who were 
wading out in the ponds and slicing off 
the fluff with long knives. It was the 
Falling Springs Cress Company, as a 
very agreeable Mr. Reed told us. The 
cress grows the year round, for the spring 
waters which feed the little lakes are 
warm, and thousands of barrels are sent 
away to the city markets. I can’t 
imagine any pleasanter method of mak- 
ing a living than to go out in rubber 
boots and slice off a few barrels every 
morning, cutting your bread and butter 
as it were. 

There are many places of interest on 
the twenty miles between Covington and 
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White Sulphur, and, stimulated by the 
guide-book, I was going to pay close 
attention to them, but we had not gone 
far before we overtook a tired-looking 
pedestrian with several awkward parcels 
in his arms, and a checked gingham cap 
that had already burst its paper bag 
and was literally on the man’s hands to 
his great discomfiture. We took the tall 
mountaineer on the running-board, and 
were glad that we did, for he was one of 
those inept, tragic-eyed creatures who 
are put down by their neighbors as 
“not worth a darn.” But he had walked 
ten miles to put flowers on “ mah little 
grave,” and was walking ten miles back. 
It was to be Children’s Day soon, and 
all the “folks raound aboot”’ there fixed 
up the little graves while the little live 
children had games and marches and 
cakes. 

His friends passed, greeting him with 
the good-humored contempt that is al- 
ways apportioned the gentle ones in life. 

“See yuh got a new machine, Jeb.” 

“What ’d yuh trade foh it, Jeb—one 
of them chil’ren?”’ 

Jeb only smiled. ‘“‘We all got ten 
chil’ren and the one in the little grave,” 
he explained to us. “But I wouldn’t 
swap nariest one of ’em foh yer machine 
—though it’s almighty purty,” he added 
hastily. 

There is a residence on or near the 
route to “White” which I had deter- 
mined to see. It was built by Lord 
Milton, and was, very Englishly, named 
Oak Hall. 

I never got a sniff at it. No sooner 
had we put down the mountaineer than 
we took on an ancient colored man clad 
in a green-black Prince Albert and brown 
derby. I did not rebel at this, although 
it passed through my mind that a con- 
centration on Lord Milton’s estate 
would have been a better preparation 
for the proud and haughty resort. I 
was entirely wrong. The darky had 
come from one of the very best families 
in Virginia. ‘‘We wuz owned by one 
fahm’ly; we wuz nevah sole away from 
*em, and we have wukked foh ’em evah 
sence,” he said. To be the best of your 
kind is just about as fine a type of aristo- 
crat as we have in America. 

He was in high feather. On Sundays 
he was a preacher, and he had recently 


bought a church at a bargain. He had 
demanded of them the very lowest price, 
and they said five hundred dollars cash, 
and afterward three hundred dollars 
cash, then two hundred dollars. So the 
bargain was concluded. 

‘And you paid him two hundred dol- 
lars down?” asked W , eying him re- 
spectfully. 

“No, suh. Ah done pay ’em twenty- 
five dollars down, and hev lef’ de res’ 
to mah congregation an’ mah Gawd.” 

White Sulphur comes upon the trav- 
eler of the road so suddenly that our 
arrival might have been as great a 
fiasco as at Hot Springs. One can imag- 
ing nothing more stimulating to the 
guests than bringing up before the very 
white structure of the Greenbrier Hotel 
with a very black man enjoying the ride 
with us. It was the old fellow himself 
who asked to be put down, for no one 
is more observant of the proprieties than 
one who serves, and, unimpeded, we 
swung past the iron gates and drove 
through the lovely wood to the great 
circular steps. The supreme elegance 
of country hotel life was ours. As a 
woman we knew had said of rapidly 
climbing friends, “They have arrived. 
They have gone from Warm to Hot to 
White.” 

The motorist must form his impres- 
sion as he makes his flight. Motor- 
ing discoveries are not made by taking 
a house for the summer and getting 
acquainted with the natives. His indig- 
nation might be allayed if he knew why 
certain towns were smoky; his pen 
stayed if he was assured by the select- 
men that the apple crop had precluded 
mending the road that year; his heart 
softened toward the urchins who stone 
his car if told that their mother was ill 
of a fever. But in failing to record the 
discomforts of travel he would be as dis- 
honest as a worm insisting upon writing 
up a bird’s-eye view of the earth. He 
must tell what he sees, granting that, 
as his trip is a flight, his impressions are 
equally ted ae 

All this not to preface any attack 
upon White Sulphur, for I am sure if 
we had stayed longer we would have 
found it not less, but more lovely. I 
only regret that I can but -scratch on 
the surface charms of the old springs. 
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DISCOVER 


Since we admire ‘‘Hot,”’ we were re- 
lieved that they were too dissimilar for 
comparison of any sort. The buildings 
were white, white as the servants who 
waited upon us. The inclosed wood as 
intimate if not as beautiful as that of 
Del Monte. It was a sheltered place, 
and there were probably many subtle 
social bars which I had no opportunity 
to notice 

I walked about the grounds as W 
sat himself down to sketch, unhampered 
by crowds, for one is too well-bred to 
hang about the artist in this pleasant 
wood. Beyond the Thermal Establish- 
ment is the White Hotel. ‘White of 
White” I think it should be called, 
where the Southerners go in summer; 
and in a semicircle about the grounds, 
like little Greek temples to inconse- 
quential gods, are many “semi-detached 
villas.” They are generally apportioned 
to unmarried men, I believe; at least 
they are known as Bachelors’ Row, 
delicately suggesting that bachelors, 
while detached, are not entirely or eter- 
nally so. There is one villa of greater 
antiquity—and height—than the others, 
where the French photographer told me 
“Leeve the Presidonz.”” No one could 
tell me just what Presidents have stayed 
there, although a great deal of screaming 
went on between his wife and himself on 
the subject — an altercation which | 
ended by suggesting that it would be 
better not to know, as it might be some 
of them I didn’t like. 

“You don’ like the Presidonz?”’ he 
asked, in awed fashion. He was of a 
republic, but he still held his rulers in 
respect. 


As W- 





wisely said when we got 
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into the car, “It was just this time 
yesterday,” which was not to be dis- 
puted. But we had a longer way to go 
on our return to Covington than over 
the primrose path of macadam from 
“Warm” to “Hot.” For the third time 
that day | determined to concentrate on 
points of interest, but I find in my note- 
book, ““We went under the railway a 
number of times,”’ which seems to be as 
important as Mark Twain’s “Got up, 
washed, and went to bed,” or the Illus- 
trator’s diary when he was a little fellow 
which reads mainly, “‘ Am well.” 

We were to spend the night in Coving- 
ton, far removed from luxury, snatching 
such sleep as we could in a hotel along 
the railway track. I had been warned 
that it would be fearfully stupid, but 
any transition is agreeable—besides, we 
always managed something. This time 
it was a wreck of freight-trains directly 
in front of our windows. Now, | ask 
you, could anything more unusual be 
prepared for a stranger than a wreck 
without leaving his room to enjoy it? 
We watched the whole procedure—the 
lifting of the cars, the beating back of 
the curious citizens, the flashing of sig- 
nals, and swinging of lanterns. And I 
am glad to say—I mean that I try to be 
glad to say—no one was hurt. By the 
time the night express thundered 
through, the track was cleared, and Cov- 
ington went to bed without having 
visited a single movie. We found our- 
selves so tremendously tired that I re- 
membered calling in to W- 

“Did I tuck you in or did iI ‘kiss you 
good night?” 

I don’t know yet which I did, as I fell 


asleep before he answered. 


{rO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Simeon Small’s Business Career 
BY CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


ge22Y mind is of the sort 
re ota that constantly reaches 
2out for new fields of 
) concrete information. I 
i-\ may say with perfect 
) truth that I am an ex- 
- ceptionally energetic in- 
dividual, and that, fortunately, I have 
a talent for adapting myself to condi- 
tions and people which greatly facili- 
tates any investigation which I have in 
hand. It is not only my nature to 
investigate what may prove of interest 
to ine, or of service to the country at 
large, but to take active part therein. 
In other words, I learn by doing. 

If, for instance, I wish to scrutinize 
with scientific purpose the—shall I say 
epidemic ?—for skating, I do not merely 
sit by, but I procure for myself skates 
and essay upon the ice. In this way I 
discover that people skate, not for the 
pleasure to be derived, but from a 
hardy spirit of adventure—out of a 
species of bravado. I learned this by 
that process of ratiocination -called re- 
ductio ad absurdum. Namely, there can 
be no other reason for skating except 
to publish to the world that you do not 
fear sprained ankle or wrenched back, 
therefore that reason must be the mov- 
ing reason. 

When, therefore, my lawyer came to 
me with certain papers of a_ business 
character for my agen I became 
aware that here was a phase of our 
national life with which ye totally 
unfamiliar. Of business, which seemed 
to form so large a part of the conversa- 
tion among my male acquaintances, I 
knew less than the average school-boy 
does of the scientific philological reason 
for the presence of the so-called diph- 
thong in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. To 
realize a shortcoming is, with me, to 
remedy it at once. 

“Mr. Elmer,” said I, “I find myself 
lamentably ignorant of the science—if 
science it may be called—of business. 







I am right in assuming that I am con- 
nected in some way with business by 
investments, am I not?” 

“You are,” said he, “a sort of icicle 
hanging from the eaves of business.” 

*T do not follow you,” said I. 

‘i Aes tg PS ei 

An icicle,” said he, “is an encum- 
brance which circumstances compel the 
eaves to support.” 

“Ah,” said I, “ou will doubtless be 
surprised—and Celighted—to learn that 
I am about to add to the value of my 
investments by giving the benefit of my 
services to some or all of them.” 

“Heavens!” said he. 

“In other words,” said I 
into business.” 

“a presume there is no use arguing 
against it. 

*“None,” said I, with that air of final- 
ity which is an attribute of a strong 
nature. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I do not,” said I, “‘care at once to 
take over the responsibility for all my 
interests. What I desire is to become a 
part of some enterprise of moderate size 
where I can carry on my investigations, 
and at the same time be of some service 
to the world of business. What would 
you recommend?” 

He considered the matter with what 
seemed to me unnecessary care. 

“How,” he asked, “would you regard 
suspenders?” 

“It is a matter I have never given 
thought to. If you wish an unstudied 
opinion of them, I would say they un- 
doubtedly have been of service to civili- 
zation. They are contrivances which 
deserve only commendation. Sus- 
penders,” said I, with increasing enthu- 
siasm, “ may be regarded as an American 
institution.” 

“Very interesting,” said he, “‘but it 
was not your academic opinion I sought. 
How would you like to identify yourself 
with the manufacture of suspenders?” 

“It would be excellent,” said I. “I 
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shall,” I went on after a moment’s 
thought, “study the subject and write 
a brochure on the history of the suspen- 
der and the not unimportant part it has 
played in the development of our social 
life. Why, sir, without suspenders 
where would trousers be? We mighs,” 
I said, “‘be wearing skirts like the 
Albanians.” 

“You are,” said he, “a majority 
stockholder in the Bulldog Suspender 
Company. Its secretary resigned Mon- 
day.” 

“IT do not wonder,” said I. “What 
gentleman would care to remain secre- 
tary to a concern manufacturing sus- 
penders for bulldogs? I do not like 
bulldogs. Their habits are reprehensi- 
ble—” 

“No, no,” said he. “That is but a 
name. It signifies that the suspenders 
grip the—er—trousers as tenaciously as 
the bulldog does his—er—antagonist.”’ 

“Ah,” said I, “‘a figure of speech. A 
rude one, it is true, but an indisputable 
figure of speech. You may consider the 
matter decided. I shall become the 
secretary of the Bulldog Suspender Com- 
pany. When, may I ask, can I be in- 
augurated ?” 

“Monday,” said he, succinctly. “I 
have a feeling,” said he as an after- 
thought, “‘that the Bulldog Suspender 
Company will from that day require all 
the blind courage of its namesake.” 

I thanked him for the compliment in- 
tended by his words, though | confess it 
was not apparent to me. However, one 
must not dispute with good intentions. 

On Monday morning, accompanied by 
my lawyer, I went to the offices of the 
Bulldog Suspender Company, where I 
was introduced to various individuals, 
male and female. 

“Mr. Ferren is General Manager,” 
said my lawyer. “I will leave you in his 
hands, Mr. Small. He will give you the 
information you will require about the 
duties of your office.’ 

Mr. Ferren and I repaired to my 
private office. 

“Mr. Small,” said he, “probably the 
most important part of the secretary’s 
work is the management of our sales 
department.” 

‘Sales department?” said I. “Have 
we a sales department? And why, pray? 
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I fancied our business was manufactur- 
ing, not selling.” 

He glanced at me briefly. “I under- 
stand,” said he, “ you have it in mind to 
introduce improvements into the busi- 
ness. You might begin with that, if you 
can manage it successfully. You have 
no idea how much work it would save if 
we could devote all our time to manu- 
facturing and didn’t have to bother with 
selling our product.” 

*“*T will scrutinize the matter,” said I, 
**and see what can be done.” 

“But meantime,” said he, “‘the sales 
department must go on.” 

He then launched into a mass of weari- 
some, uninteresting matter about prices 
and markets and discounts and salesmen 
and territories, to which I listened cour- 
teously, or, rather, appeared to listen. 
Actually I was working on a problem of 
real interest and importance. I have 
acquired the ability to allow a person to 
talk to me, and, while appearing to pay 
him close attention, nevertheless to be- 
come quite unaware of his existence and 
to carry on an independent train of 
thought undisturbed. At this moment I 
was puzzling over the seemingly inex- 
plicable fact that among most peoples, 
no matter what their language, a nod of 
the head signifies affirmation, while a 
shake of the head signifies negation. 

“Am I making myself clear?” asked 
Mr. Ferren. 

“Perfectly,” said I, “perfectly.” I 
have no doubt he was—to any one who 
cared to listen. But I was there to 
study business, not to sell suspenders. 
It seemed absurd the man should bother 
me with trifles. 

We heard a strident voice outside and 
Mr. Ferren slapped his knee. “Good!” 
said he. ‘‘Here is our Mr. O’Brien. 
Covers New York and New England. 
Best suspender salesman in America. 
I’ll have him in. You must meet him 
at once, for he’ll be able to give you a 
heap of pointers.” 

“Very well,” said I, with resignation. 

Mr. O’Brien appeared and was pre- 
sented. He was—how shall I character- 
ize him?—superabundantly and vocif- 
erously energetic. He shook my hand 


in a manner to disturb the legibility of 
my handwriting for a period of three 
days. Arnica had no effect. 
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“Listen!” said he, bellowing like the 
Bull of Bashan; “here’s one I pulled 
myself, alone, without the aid of false 
mustaches or springs in the sleeve. Was 
in N’ Yawk last week. Went to the 
theater. ‘How much?’ says I to the 
duke in the box-office. ‘Stalls two dol- 
lars and a half,’ sayshe. ‘Neigh, neigh,’ 
says I, just like that. Quick as a wink.” 
He prodded me in the cardiac region and 
laughed immoderately. Mr. Ferren also 
laughed. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said I, “but I 
perceive no cause for laughter. Perhaps 
I did not follow you.’ 

Mr. O’Brien stared at me in a manner 
which seemed to indicate his sensibili- 
ties were injured. 

“Was it a joke?” I asked. “My 
familiarity with jokes is negligible. I 
did not catch the point, but | confess I 
am interested. May I trouble you to 
explain?” 

He did so, with detail, and I have 
entered the curious thing in my note- 
book. It seems the joke was based on 
the fact that the word “nay”—the ar- 
chaic negative—is identical in sound 
with the word “neigh’’—the verb indi- 
cating the cry of the horse. Alsq upon 
the fact that the word “stall” applies 
alike to the portion of the barn in which 
a horse reposes and to a seat in a theater. 
I set the joke down thus: 

“I said to the person in the box-office 
of the theater, ‘How much?’ 

“He replied, ‘The price of stalls is 
two dollars and fifty cents.’ 

“To which was rejoined, ‘Nay, nay 
(Neigh, neigh).’” 

It was a curious fragment of data. I 
shall make use of it as an illustration of 
the depraved purposes to which our 
language can be put by certain types of 
mind. 

“Mr. O’Brien,” said I, “I have come 
into this institution with the object of 
studying business. I am, by nature, an 
investigator. Later | shall embody my 
observations in a pamphlet, perhaps 
even a book. Inasmuch as you are, | 
take it, a business man, I| should like to 
ask you what you know about the sub- 
ject.” 

“What do I know about business? 
Eh? Easy. It’s rotten. -Belts! That’s 
what’s the matter. It’s gettin’ so I 
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throw a fit every time I see a belt. At 
this rate in another five years nobody 
ll be wearin’ suspenders but New Eng- 
land selectmen with whiskers and 
Methodist deacons.’ 

“You interest me,” said 1. ‘“‘Why 
selectmen and deacons?” 

“Because,” said he, “the selectmen 
wouldn’t have any place to put their 
thumbs in the summer, and the deacons 
are still wearin’ the pants they were 
married in in ’seventy-one—the kind of 
pants a belt wouldn’t have any influence 
over.” 

“Mr. O’Brien,” said I, “in spite of 
your appearance, which I must confess 
is not promising of such an attribute, I 
perceive that you are something of an 
observer of humanity yourself. The 
data you furnish me is quaintly instruc- 
tive.” 

Mr. O’Brien regarded me for a mo- 
ment, then turned and regarded Mr. 
Ferren. “Say,” he ejaculated, pres- 
ently, “if I could kid a man with as 
straight a face as that I’d burn my sam- 
ples and do a monologue in vaudeville.” 

“Kid?” said I. “I have heard the 
word used to signify the young of the 
goat, and by the lower classes to denote 
a child, but as a verb—never.” 

“Surely,” said he. “‘Thus: I kid, you 
kid, he kiddest. See?” 

“Il must confess I do not.”” The man 
was proving a veritable mine of interest. 
“As you use the word, what does it 
mean?” 

“‘Ferren,” said Mr. O’Brien, “does he 
mean it?” 

““He does, indeed,” said Mr. Ferren. 

“Well, Pll be— Say, Mr. Small, 
you'll excuse me while I go out and talk 
to myself a few minutes. I ain’t as 
strong as | used to be.” 

“What a strange individual,” said I 
to Mr. Ferren. “Is it a type peculiar to 
the suspender business? Or is not all as 
it should be with him mentally?” 

=“ imagine,” said Mr. Ferren, cryp- 
tically, “that your opinion of him coin- 
cides with his opinion of you—barring a 
difference in terminology.” 

Presently Mr. Ferren left me alone, a 
thing I very much desired, because | 
wished to scrutinize and tabulate the 
data that had presented itself. Already 
I was aware that business had much of 
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childishness in it; that, in short, it did 
not seem an occupation worthy of the 
efforts of a mind of the first class. For 
instance, I discovered it is the business 
of one department to sell suspenders. 
It will astound you to learn that it was 
the affair of another department, called 
the credit department, to refuse to sell 
to the very persons the first department 
had sold to. Was it not futile? I deter- 
mined that one or the other of these con- 
flicting powers should be abated. 

Another waste presented itself glar- 
ingly. I saw no less than five young 
women writing in books or typewriting 
figures on small pieces of paper. On 
making inquiry, I learned they were 
getting out what was quaintly termed 
monthly statements. A monthly state- 
ment is in the nature of a letter or other 
communication, I take it, except that it 
informs the recipient of the fact that he 
is indebted to the sender in certain sum 
of money. To the logical mind this was 
absurd, indeed. 

“Why,” said I to one of the young 
women, “‘send these so-called monthly 
statements? Do not those to whom they 
go know they are indebted to us, and 
how much?” 

“Of course,” said she. 

“Then,” said I, ““even you, with the 
mediocre mentality you doubtless pos- 
sess, will perceive the futility of it. Why 
waste money and labor telling a man a 
thing he already knows?” 

“T got all that but the part about 
mediocre mentality,” she said, with lips 
compressed. “If that’s some high-brow 
way of gettin’ fresh with a workin’ girl, 
I give you notice-right here to cut it out. 
The shippin’ -clerk’s my gentleman 
friend, and he went six rounds with 
Buster O’Rourk once.” 

I gave thanks mentally for the re- 
markable memory with which training 
has equipped me. I was able to remem- 
ber her exact phraseology, weird, un- 
couth, incomprehensible as it was. 
Doubtless she had some thought in her 
mind. Possibly she presented it in a 


manner to be understood by certain in- 
dividuals, but I have never deciphered 
it. What, I often ask myself, did the 
shipping-clerk accomplish by going six 
rounds with the O’Rourk individual? 
And what, or where, are six rounds? 
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The Austro-Hungarian empire suffers 
under a multiplicity of dialects; I fear 
America is heading toward the same 
chaos. 

Toward the end of the day my head 
was quite in a whirl, so I repaired to my 
office, closed the door, and, for recrea- 
tion and to give ease to my fatigued 
brain, I read for two hours from that 
entertaining, mildly instructive, if some- 
what frivolous volume by Dr. Elbertus 
McWhinney Sauerbrot, entitled, “An 
Elucidation and Comparison of the Proc- 
esses of Ratiocination which Deter- 
mined the French to Name the Potato 
Pomme de Terre, and the Lower Classes 
of Hibernia to Denote it by the Word 
*‘Spud.’” 

I arose much refreshed and was driven 
home. 

Next morning I found my desk piled 
with communications, most of which 
requested data as to the price of sus- 
penders and as to the quality or method 
of packing those articles. One individ- 
ual requested to be informed if we could 
present him a lower price for one hun- 
dred gross than we could if he should 
purchase in quantities of one gross only. 
His question, as will be seen at once, was 
ridiculous. I replied to him spiritedly: 


Dear Sir,—As a so-called business man 
you should be aware how nonsensical is your 
question. The idea that we can sell you a 
large quantity of suspenders at a lower price 
per dozen than a small quantity is so absurd 
as to demonstrate to me that your intelli- 
gence is not of a high order. Manifestly it 
requires more labor to manufacture one hun- 
dred gross of suspenders than one gross. 
Therefore, one hundred gross should bring a 
higher price comparatively than one gross. 
I find it is the custom of this business to 
charge no higher rate, however; an oversight 
which I shall correct. 


To this diplomatic reproof I signed 
my name and mailed it with no little 
gratification. 

In the same mail were letters from two 
individuals, one signed J. S. Plumm, 
the other H. R. Dauber, giving the in- 
formation they were about to call upon 
us for the purpose of arranging pur- 
chases of considerable quantities of our 
wares. I exhibited them to Mr. Ferren. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Plumm ’s 
buyer for the Moggle chain of stores— 
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fifty of em. Dauber ’s buyer for Piddie 
& Smiler, the big mail-order house. We 
want that business. And it’s up to you, 
Mr. Small. When they come, you drop 
everything else and show them a good 
time. Treat them as if you loved ’em 
to distraction. Get the idea?” 

“The idea of loving to distraction is 
abhorrent to me,” said |. ‘One should 
never permit sentiment to interfere with 
one’s intelligence.” 

“In this case,” said he, “don’t let 
your intelligence interfere with senti- 
ment. We need that business. It’s 
money in your pocket—and a nice piece 
of money, too.” 

“Very well,” said 1; “I shall enter- 
tain these individuals as though they 
were guests invited to partake of my own 
hospitality. I feel sure | am competent 
to care for the matter as you suggest.” 

““Good!” said he, and went out with 
his face denoting great pleasure. What 
there was in the news to produce that 
feeling | was far from discovering. 

It was the next morning when I was 
notified that the individuals had arrived 
and were at the hotel. I therefore called 
my chauffeur and drove down to greet 
them. I asked first for Mr. H. R. 
Dauber. Presently there stepped off 
the elevator a woman of commanding 
presence. I fear “commanding” is a 
weak word to convey my impression of 
her. Possibly I have seen a taller 
woman, but I doubt it. Her other di- 
mensions corresponded with her height. 
She was not young, nor was she endowed 
with pulchritude. Her features, indeed, 
bore a not distant resemblance to un- 
wrought granite. 

She looked about her, then walked 
directly to me. 

“Mr. Small?” said she. 

I bowed. 

“Dauber ’s my name,” said she. 

“Ah,” said I, suavely, ““Mr. H. R. 
Dauber’s wife, I take it.” 

** Nobody’s wife, you may take it,” 
said she with marked emphasis. “J am 
H. R. Dauber.” 

“Indeed!” said I, unable in my con- 
sternation to achieve one other syllable. 
But presently I recovered my composure 
and assured her of a hearty welcome. 
“I must delay you a moment,” said I; 
“there is another gentleman—that is to 


say, a gentleman—who also is to be of 
our party.” 

“Who?” she said, shortly. 

“Mr. J. S. Plumm,” said I. 

She sniffed. “‘Gentleman!” said she. 
“Is that Plumm on deck again? Plumm, 
Plumm, Plumm. You'd think some- 
body ’d hired Plumm to trail me 
around.” 

Not seeing the precise reply to make 
to this ejaculation, | evaded the difh- 
culty by excusing myself and sending 
up my card to J. S. Plumm. Three 
minutes intervened before a young wom- 
an, best described by the French term 
petite, tripped lightly from the elevator 
and, seeing Miss Dauber and myself, 
came toward us. I am not what might 
be termed a connoisseur of women, but 
this example impressed me as _ being 
wholly admirable. I found it a pleasure 
to regard her. 

“Hello, Hester,” she said, sweetly. 
“Ts this Mr. Small?” 

“T have that pleasure,” said I. 

“Tam J. S. Plumm,” said she. 

“I—you will pardon my astonish- 
ment—but I expected two gentlemen.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you. Neither of 
us are gentlemen, but I can assure you 
we're perfect ladies, aren’t we, Hester?” 

“Il know J am,” said Miss Dauber, 
acidly. 

“I must alter my plans,” said I. 
“My car is waiting. We can commence 
our day by driving about, can we not? 
I—you will pardon me if I say I am 
embarrassed. I was directed by Mr. 
Ferren to—er—entertain you as though 
I—er—loved you to distraction. Mani- 
festly that is impossible considering 
your sex. I shall speak to Mr. Ferren 
about it.” 

“It oughtn’t to be so difficult,” said 
Miss Plumm. 

“Huh!” said Miss Dauber, with a 
species of snort. 

We went out to my car, into which I 
handed the ladies. I was about to seat 
myself beside the chauffeur when Miss 
Plumm arrested me, saying: 

“Don’t be unsociable. Come back 
here with us.” 

I could not refuse, and presently found 
myself seated between the redundant 
Miss Dauber and the—shall I say ex- 


quisite?—Miss Plumm. 
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“Need I express my surprise,” said I, 
“that you are interested in suspenders?” 

My remark was directed to Miss 
Plumm; indeed, it had reference to her 
exclusively, for I could well imagine 
Miss Dauber having an interest in sus- 
penders, or in pig-iron or siege guns, for 
that matter. Nevertheless it was Miss 
Dauber who replied: 

“Tl am interested in anything that can 
be bought right and sold at a profit.” 

“Indeed,” said I. 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Plumm, “ Hester 
is. But do not misjudge her. The fact 
that suspenders are so utterly masculine 
does not add to their attractions for her. 
Does it, Hester?” 

“Masculine! Huh!’ Miss Dauber 
snorted again. She seemed to look upon 
the snort as a desirable conversational 
asset. 

I directed the chauffeur to drive us 
into our more desirable residence dis- 
trict, where directly we arrived at my 
own house. We turned in through the 
gate. 

““What’s this?” asked Miss Dauber, 
abruptly. “A park?” 

“No,” said I; “this is my house. I 
thought you might be interested to see 
the grounds.” 

‘Your house!”’ said Miss Dauber, and 
scrutinized me searchingly. She turned 
from me to regard the house intently. 
After a moment’s silence she said, 
“Married?” 

“Indeed no,” said I. 

“Huh. ... Relatives living with you?” 

“T’m alone.” 

“How old are you?” 

I told her. 

“I’m only three years older than 
you,” she said, and Miss Plumm made 
a little sound that was not a cough, not 
a sneeze. I looked at her anxiously, fear- 
ing she might be taking cold. She 
assured me she was not. 

“I,” she said, “am four years younger 
than you.” 

Miss Dauber positively snorted. I 
could see no occasion for it whatever. 

“What are you fooling with the sus- 
pender business for?’ she asked, and I 
explained to them at length my purpose 
in entering business. It appeared to 
interest them greatly, but really to move 
Miss Plumm, for she frequently uttered 
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little sounds and put her handkerchief 
to hereyes. I judged her a most sympa- 
thetic individual—one endowed with 
rare powers of feeling. 

I began to feel a decided interest in 
Miss Plumm. It was evident she was a 
woman of capacity and mentality, else 
she would not have occupied the position 
in the business world that was hers. | 
have already alluded to her personal 
appearance. As for her disposition, 
which is a matter of no small impor- 
tance, I am told, when one is considering 
a member of her sex, it seemed agreeable, 
not to say charming. I was surprised 
to find myself appraising her qualities 
with such avidity. 

Miss Dauber interrupted me. “You 
should marry,” said she, with force. 

“I have been thinking of it somewhat 
—very recently,” | replied, and looked 
at Miss Plumm with significance. It was 
daring; put, as my friends know well, I 
am a man of determination and bold- 
ness. 

“A man like you,” said Miss Dauber, 
“ought not to marry a giggling ninny of 
a girl. You should find some woman of 
experience and ability.” 

“You have no idea,” said Miss 
Plumm, “how tremendously experienced 
and able the buyer for a mail-order 
house must be.” 

I recalled that Miss Dauber was a 
buyer of that description, and said, 
“That must also be predicated of the 
buyer for a chain of stores, must it not?” 

Miss Dauber made a gurgling sound 
in her throat. 

“Your sales talk is splendid, Hester,” 
said Miss Plumm, “‘but you don’t dis- 
play your goods very well.” 

This was not plain to me, but Miss 
Dauber seemed to understand and re- 
sent it. I could feel her quiver with an 
emotion which I could not but suppose 
to be rage. 

“Let us discuss suspenders,” said I, 
suddenly remembering it was my mis- 
sion to manufacture those articles. 

“Have you looked into their history and 
development? I confess I have not, but 
have found much pleasure in speculation 
regarding them. For instance, we may 
assume safely they are of comparatively 
modern origin. It is clear to me they 
do not antedate civilization, for the rea- 
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son that prior to the advent of a degree 
of civilization no individual was addicted 
to the wearing of a garment such as 
would make them necessary. Do you 
not agree with me?” 

“Mr. Small!’ exclaimed Miss Dauber. 

“Miss Dauber,” said I. 

“You're such a joker,” said she, and 
smiled at me in a manner that made me 
vaguely uneasy. Nevertheless I resented 
her charge. 

“Miss Dauber!” said I, with dignity. 

“Mr. Small,” said she. 

“T am no joker,” said I. 

“You may depend on it,” 
Plumm, “‘he is not.” 

“Thank you,” said I, and looked at 
her with an expression of no mean 
warmth. I wondered if she perceived 
my intention. 

[ became preoccupied. A _ problem 
was before me—namely, to separate 
Miss Plumm from Miss Dauber, and, in 
some manner not offensive to the latter, 
to dispense with her society wholly. I 
desired to cultivate Miss Plumm’s ac- 
quaintance in greater privacy. While I 
studied the matter we came abreast of the 


said Miss 


Country Club, and, the hour being past 
noon, | invited my guests to luncheon. 


I may say without undue boastful- 
ness that [ am a man of resource. Be- 
fore the luncheon was completed my 
plan was formed. 

“Ladies,” said I, “business demands 
my attention briefly this afternoon. 
Doubtless you would like to pass the 
time in some place of amusement?” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Plumm. 

“Your tastes differ,” said I. “It is 
unlikely the same event would please 
you alike.” 

“True,” said Miss Plumm. 

“In that case,” said I, “I shall make 
arrangements which will, I trust, be a 
real treat to both. If I am correct, Miss 
Dauber would prefer to witness a theat- 
rical performance, of which there is said 
to be a commendable one available. 
Miss Plumm, I believe, would prefer 
something a trifle more intellectual. 
Therefore I shall provide her with a 
ticket of admission to the exhibition and 
lecture given to-day under the auspices 
of the Society for Philological Research.” 

The ladies expressed their pleasure. 

It was my intention to permit Miss 
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Dauber to attend the theatrical per- 
formance alone, while, without her 
knowledge, I should join Miss Plumm 
at the lecture. That Miss Dauber might 
be disposed of for some time, I informed 
her my car would be waiting outside the 
theater and would be quite at her dis- 
posal. I determined to direct my chauf- 
feur to drive her into the country to a 
distance which would make speedy re- 
turn impossible. I went over the plan 
carefully and found it excellent. 

After leaving the ladies at their hotel, 
I went to my office, where I prepared and 
made notes of what I desired to say to 
Miss Plumm that afternoon. I was 

careful to use circumspect language, only 

hinting at my real wishes, but striving, 
nevertheless, to make them vaguely ap- 
parent to her. It did not seem to me 
that a twelve-hour acquaintance war- 
ranted a man of my habitual caution 
and powers of scientific analysis in of- 
fering his hand in marriage. Still I did 
not wish to leave her greatly in doubt 
as to my attitude. 

In due time | left the office and walked 
up the avenue, where I equipped myself 
with a large box of confectionery and a 
bouquet of no little pretentiousness. I 
am told that women regard these mat- 
ters as proper matrimonial preliminaries. 
Then I proceeded to the hall where the 
lecture and exhibition were in progress. 

Scarcely had I entered the hall when 
a hand was laid on my arm and a voice, 
in which notes of pleasure were unmis- 
takably present, said: “Oh, Mr. Small, 
I’m so glad you came. I was hoping 
you would come.” 

I turned suddenly and beheld—not 
Miss Plumm, but Miss Dauber. Need 
I say that I gasped? She moved closer 
to me, and, prompted by the instinct of 
self-defense, | poked my candy and 
flowers at her as one would interpose a 
shield in warfare. She grasped them and 
uttered a sound similar to that which 
pigeons sometimes make in the trees 
near my window—a very disturbing 
sound. 

“For me! How lovely of you! Oh, 
Mr. Small!” Then she seized my arm. 

“You are here,” I said, in my bewil- 
derment stating a perfectly evident fact. 

“Miss Plumm and I exchanged tick- 
ets,” she said, “and now I am so glad.” 
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“Um-a-hum,” said I, whichejaculation 
I found reason to repeat three times be- 
fore articulation was restored. 

“| wanted,” she said, in a more busi- 
nesslike manner, “‘to see you alone.” 

“Indeed?” said I. “‘To discuss sus- 
penders, I presume?” 

“No,” she said, shortly. 

“Tt is my business to discuss suspen- 
ders,” said 1. ‘“‘You are here to buy 
suspenders. In short,” said I, ““we have 
nothing in common except suspenders.” 

She sniffed. “‘Come in here where we 
can talk,” said she, pointing toward a 
species of parlor. 

“Impossible,” said I. “I must go. 
My presence is required elsewhere.” 

I thought to effect my escape and join 
Miss Plumm at the theater, but this wom- 
an, in effect by vis major overawed me 
and compelled me to obey her. 

“Your presence *s required right in 
there,” she said, clutching my arm and 
uttering each of the three last words 
with ominous emphasis. 

“Sit down,” she directed in a moment. 

| did So. 

“Now, young man,”’ said she, “I have 
been watching and studying you. You 
need a woman with a strong will to take 
a hand in your affairs. To be brief, you 
ought to marry, and at once, for many 
reasons which | shall not mention. | 
have no especial need of a husband, but 
I am tired of buying suspenders. A 
husband will be a change, at least, and 
apparently you have enough money, so 
there would be no worry.” 

During this harangue I was conscious 
of uttering choking sounds and of en- 
deavoring to struggle to my feet, but 
she held me down. It was exceedingly 
humiliating. 

“Therefore,” she went on, inexorably, 
“T have determined to marry you.” 

The air of finality with which she pro- 
nounced this was indescribable. 

“Heavens!” said I, shrilly, and, the 
shock giving me fictitious strength, | 
was enabled to tear myself from her 
and leap to my feet. I shook my finger 
in her face as I backed away. “I will 
not have you marrying me,” said I. 
“T shall not submit to it. The idea is 
intolerable. What do you mean by 
going around the country seizing and 
marrying people? I will not have it.” 
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“Don’t be frightened, Simeon,” said 
she, a trifle more gently. “Perhaps | 
was abrupt, but that cannot alter mat- 
ters now. My decision is made. I shall 
marry you.” 

“Madam,” said I, “this is unthink- 
able. It is a reversion to barbarism. 
You, madam, are an atavism. Twenty 
thousand years ago you would have 
issued forth with a stone club; you 
would have seized me, borne me shriek- 
ing from my cave to your own.” 

“Probably I should if I wanted you,” 
she said. 

“Keep off,” said I. “Do not lay a 
hand on me. I shall not submit. Be- 
sides, I desire to marry quite another 
woman.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“‘ You 
may regard—this—matter—as—settled,” 
she said, and at each word she poked at 
me with her index finger. It was fright- 
fully disconcerting. The determination 
of the woman was appalling. Lest her 
will-should override mine, I sought safety 
in flight, yet flight was impossible. 

Outside the parlor door gathered a 
throng of people, their backs to us, wait- 
ing to pass up the aisle. They blocked 
the way. Despairingly I rushed to them 
and endeavored to force my way 
through. It was in vain. Despite my 
frantic efforts | was imprisoned in that 
small room with that ravening woman! 

I turned upon her. “‘Madam,” said 
I, “if you utter one more word to me 
not directly connected with suspenders, 
| shall raise my voice and cry for as- 
sistance.” 

“Don’t be silly,”’ she said. ‘‘ You act 
like a high-school girl. Now come with 
me where we can discuss this matter 
reasonably and quietly.” 

I felt her powerful fingers clutch my 
arm. She led me through the crowd, out 
of the hall, and up the street in a silence 
that only increased my apprehension. 
It seemed possible she was conveying 
me directly to a minister of the gospel 
to carry out her purpose of marrying 
me without delay. The prospect came 
very, very near to unmanning me, yet, 
by a tremendous exertion of the will, 
I remained master of myself. In that 
extremity I called on my _ intellect, 
which to this day has never failed me. 
Now it responded. Half a block away 
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I saw an officer of the metropolitan 
police, and the sight of him was an in- 
spiration. 

| ceased to struggle, to draw back, 
but pretended to accompany Miss Dau- 
ber with greater willingness. Her hold 
relaxed somewhat, but she did not un- 
hand me. 

When we carae opposite the officer I 
did a thing of incredible daring. No man 
not endowed with a stern, fearless, un- 
compromising nature such as mine 
could have dared as I dared. With a 
sudden wrench I broke away from Miss 
Dauber, rushed to the large plate-glass 
window of an abutting store, and, with 
the frenzy of a drowning man clutching 
at a straw, I raised my foot and drove 
it through the glass. Not once, but 
several times, did | repeat this outrage 
upon property and propriety. 

It wasenough. The officer emitted an 
inarticulate bellow and rushed upon me. 
His heavy hand fell crushingly on my 
neck, but the feeling of it was delicious 
to me. He jerked me backward and 
demanded what I was at. I replied, with 


all possible impudence, that I considered 
it to be no concern of his, which had the 


desired effect of rendering him implaca- 
ble. 

He rushed me to the nearest signal- 
box, Miss Dauber following a few steps 
behind. She resembled an overlarge, 
exceedingly perturbed hen. She even 
tried to take me away from the officer, 
but he kept me safely. 
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Presently the patrol-wagon arrived 
and I was ungently assisted to mount to 
a seat. With an ear-splitting clamor 
of the gong we left the spot, left Miss 
Dauber standing on the curb gazing 
after us with disappointment, with what 
conflicting emotions of rage and despair 
one can but inexactly imagine. 

But I was safe. At this moment I am 
safe. I am in a cell in the police station, 
from which, it is true, I cannot issue 
forth at will, but into which, by no 
force or cajolery, can Miss Dauber pene- 
trate. 

I have but one drawback to my satis- 
faction. As we neared the station we 
passed my car. In the rear seat were 
Miss Plumm and the salesman O’Brien, 
who made the queer joke about the 
theater seats. His brazen arm was about 
her waist. 

Here, in perfect quiet and seclusion, I 
have been given time to reflect. My 
conclusion, after mature deliberation, 1s 
that the scholarly, scientific mind is not 
wholly fitted to encounter the class of 
individuals who make a living by com- 
merce. In short, I shall have no further 
dealings with business, with business 
men, but most emphatically of all, so 
emphatically in short that my determi- 
nation is like to the laws of the unchang- 
ing Medes and Persians, will I ever 
encounter, converse with, or permit my- 
self to be brought into propinquity with 
a woman who makes a living by earning 
money. 
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Any SAHE Mount Fuji 
fe » graceful, 


that 
sublime, and 

2 sacred mountain—is re- 
ica if nowned as a grandeur 
i} N of the extreme Orient. 

Zr $527 2 There are mountains 
Ras EEO ’¢ and mountains, but 
there is none so elegant, majestic, and 
inspiring. The spectacle is simply weird 
and sublime.” Thus spoke the guide- 
book, and with keen, descriptive effort. 

I had lived in Japan for three years; 
I had passed perhaps a score of times 
under the shadow of the Sacred Moun- 
tain; but Fuji always wore her “cloud 
cap.” And by a constant gazing at 
clouds I began to suspect Fuji might be 
merely an invention of the poets, like 
most of the other wonders of Japan that 
the Occident is fed upon. Japan’s dain- 
tiness, Japan’s politeness, Japan’s pas- 
sion for beauty, these I had found to be 
but pretty myths. And a tingling suspI- 
cion spread along my veins—perhaps 
Fujiyama is only a myth, too! 

So on this panting day in August | 
called my boy, Masayji. “Mas: Aji, ” said 
I, “is Fujiyama only a myth? 

The lad studied me in huge - eyed 
astonishment. ‘“‘Why no, sir,” he an- 
swered; “‘Fujiyama is a sacred moun- 
tain. I climbed it last year. It rises 
twelve thousand four hundred and sixty- 
five feet above the sea. It is the highe st 
mountain in Japan. The goddess that 
lives on Mount Fuji is very jealous; 
until recent years she would permit no 
woman to climb to the top.” 

“Does this temperamental goddess 
permit foreign barbarians such as I to 
climb the Holy Peak?” I fatuously in- 
quired. 

Masaji remained contemptuously si- 
lent. So I asked him if he would that 
very day conduct me on a tour of dis- 
covery, a trip to the sacred top. 

He acquiesced to my proposal without 
the slightest show of emotion. He said 
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that thousands of pilgrims ascend Fuji 
every year during August and Septem- 
ber, and that we should not lack for 
company in our adventure. 

As I made preparation for our depart- 
ure, he regaled me with much guide- 
book information. He said that the 
mountain might be ascended by five 
routes, but that we should make the 
ascent from the southeast, starting from 
Gotemba, a town thirteen miles from the 
summit. By setting out from Gotemba 
at dawn, so he declared, it would be pos- 
sible to reach the summit and descend 
again in a working day of fifteen hours 
ten hours being allowed for the trip up, 
two for religious contemplation above 
the clouds, and three hours for the dash 
downward to reassuring commonplaces 
and the snug shelter of familiar things. 
He pronounced the mere muscular feat 
of climbing to the summit to be absurdly 
disappointing. It is possible to continue 
to the very crater on horseback, he said, 
though the common practice is to hire 

horse for the first six thousand feet, 
after which the accomplishment of the 
remainder is merely a question of perse- 
verance. 

That evening found us locked in the 
sweltering compartment of a little Japa- 
nese train. The engine went fussing and 
panting through the night, and the engi- 
neer blew the whistle at capricious inter- 
vals, apparently amusing himself during 
the dark hours. 

The day broke close and foggy. The 
map showed we were near Fuji's base. 
But except for a fleeting strip of pines, 
and a border of rice-fields, and a racing 
line of thatched huts, that all spun in 
dizzy succession through the margin of 
fog, the world without demanded an 
act of faith, Then the rain began to 
form glinting and beaded zigzags along 
the dirty panes, and the landscape deep-* 
ened between the slanting vistas of the 
downpour. 
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About noon we pulled into the station 
at Gotemba. The rain came down in a 
good drench. I squeezed into a closed 
yinrikisha that smelled of wet rubber and 
oiled cloth, and rode off to a Japanese 
inn—the Furokwan. The inevitable 
frowzy, fat maids called out the shrill 
alarm, “‘Honorable Guest” (‘“Okyaku 
San”). And master and mistress and 
cooks and and bath-boys, like 
rabbits from their warrens, scurried out 
to see the Foreign Curiosity take off his 
shoes. 

As Masajl and | sat on the floor of our 
paper-walled room and ate raw fish and 
unseasoned rice, and the other conven- 
tional fare, the master of the inn ap- 
peared at the door and bowed and sucked 
in his breath; and in classic Japanese I 
explained our trip to him. We wanted 
food for the ascent of Fuji; we wanted a 
guide—goriki. We wanted horses for the 
nine miles from Gotemba to Ni-go-me. 
Then complications began. The horse 
for Masaji would be one dollar and fifty 
cents, but for the “Foreign Devil” 
twice as much. Said our host, inno- 
cently, “Foreigners must always pay 
double.” And for the goriki | was de- 
manded double charge. - 1 explained that 
Masaji was hiring the goriki, and I was 
but Masaji’s guest. But our host sum- 
marily dismissed such heretic subtleties; 
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all goriki demand double pay to ascend 
~ Sacred Mountain in the company of 

“barbarian.”” Would I have a bath 
hala my ascent? The clouds were be- 
ginning to break—Fuji would soon be 
visible. 

I climbed, fuming, 
smelling woc den 
bathed, the 
astonished to 


into the sweet- 
japanese tub. As | 
bath-boy, who had been 
hear | had never seen 
Fuji, put his close-cropped head in at the 
door and darted a demonstrative finger 
out of the window he slid back. It was 
Fuji through the rifting clouds. I sat in 
the bath-tub and enjoyed the view. 
With all the perversity of Diogenes, | 
determined to permit myself no superla- 
tives of hackneyed admiration. Fuyi 
stood in bland repose against a flaming 
sky. The clouds lay like long, agate 
lizards across the mountain’s Ethiopian 
throat. The Fuji of my expectation was 
snow-capped and furrowed with deep 
ravines. But the Fuji that rose before 
me flat on the August afternoon, deep 
purple at its base, aspiring to a dull and 
somber red above, was naked of snow 
and as smooth as a tiger's thigh. I asked 
the bath-boy how the sight struck his 
honorable spirits. 


He puckered his lips, 
tilted his head judicially, and gave a 


half-hearted 


grunt of patronizing ap- 
proval. 


He said that since many people 
seemed to have an 
unaccountable passion 








for mountains, a well- 
behaved volcano was 
a useful source of 
national revenue. For 
himself, he took more 
interest in idle tourists 
than in dead lava- 
cones. 

The rain over, we 
decided to begin our 
ascent at 4 A.M. on 
the following day, and 
until dinner-time we 
slept as much as we 
could 

During dinner, pil- 
grims from the top of 
Fuji came pouring in- 
creasingly into the 
town. They were 
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dressed in all styles; 
some in the conven- 
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tional pilgrim’s garb of white, some in 
trousers of whimsical cut, some choked 
with high collars, and some actually wore 
frock-coats. But all donned the large, flat, 
pilgrim’s hat and swung the pilgrim’s 
staff. There was the p: issing of horses 
and the confusion of growing crowds. 
By dark the streets were swarming, and 
I walked out with Masaji to buy some 
canned food for the ascent and to enjoy 
the hubbub. 

Everything was bustle and prepara- 
tion, and there was the tension of great 
schemes afoot. Every hotel was jammed, 
and beyond the open paper doors moved 
figures in all degrees of dress and undress 

eating, smoking, drinking, singing, 
writing, bathing — packed indiscnmi- 
nately in all the rooms. It was a sleep- 
less town, this Gotemba on this August 
night; quiet and deserted by day, but 
feverish in its nocturnal confusion, in its 
din of departure. Ahead Fuji blotted 


the sky—a black fan dangling from 
night’s limp hand. 
It was nearly one o'clock when I 


stretched out to dream, and it was three 
when the maid pushed open the screens 
and got me up, still asleep. 

As the day broke we attempted a half- 
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hearted breakfast of unseasoned eggs, 
unbuttered toast, and some pale-blue 
milk. I finished with a swig of brandy 
to wash it all down. 

We found our horses waiting below; 
sorry old nags, led by a gaunt old farmer 
and his smiling wife. ‘The goriki shoul- 
dered our pack. Along the unbroken 
road we jogged as the sun came up, 
Fuji ahead. 

From Gotemba to the top of Fuji is 
calculated as thirteen miles, but for not 
more than one-half of this distance does 
the road offer any feeling of toilsome 
ascent. Fuyi rises from the rolling coun- 
try at its base in a broad, compliant 
bend. From a dead level the road 
swings along over an open and gently 
rolling country for the first seven miles 
rising gradually, almost imperceptib ly, 
to Uma- gaeshi; then, in an irresistible 
line of sweeping assurance, the way rises 
more consciously for a mile or two; 
beyond this the path becomes increas- 
ingly steep, growing In impetuosity as it 
rears itself to take the zenith. 

Out of the village "we jogged, among 


the rice-fields and past occasional tea- 
houses and farmers’ huts, the households 
already astir. 


The sky slowly gathered 
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glow, and as the sun came up behind we 
came into a thinly wooded waste country. 
There was an unexpected wildness about 
the scene, and I recalled the old story 
of the Yoritomo bore-hunt at the foot 


of Fuji, and the famous tale of revenge, 


all enacted hundreds of years ago among 
the same tangled brush, with Fuji red 
and tawny in the sun as now. 

On horseback we stumbled on the 
seven miles to Uma-gaeshi where the 
horses are supposed to be left, to Tarobo 
(so-called from a goblin who is there 
worshiped), a mile beyond. ‘Tarobo is 
a scattering of a few rough shacks that 
reminds one of the embryo of a mining 
town. Here we rested a few moments; 
and while I mechanically drank green 
tea and munched hard cakes, Masaji 
went audibly to sleep. Then we mounted 
again and pushed on. 

Just beyond Tarobo the road took a 
more decided upward slope, the trees 
grew more and more sparse and stunted, 
and before long we had left the last 
shelter behind. 

For miles on all sides lay the reddish 
flanks of Fuji tilted upward, and 
bounded only by the sky, and, to my 
amazement, as smooth as drifted sand. 
Fuji was not upreared in pliant and easy 
grace as when seen from afar, but flat- 
tened and smooth and massive; an enor- 
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mous pile of red ash, unobstructed by 
rocks or undergrowth; a trackless waste; 
a titanic ant-heap, pediculous with the 
microscopic specks of white-garbed pil- 
grims who crept slowly upward. 

The road, like a dusty crimson thread, 
spun out before us up the mountain. 
At irregular intervals along the roadside 
rough rest - houses showed as brown 
spots. In the unordered file of pilgrims 
afoot and pilgrims astride we jolted 
slowly along the road that was marked 
by hundreds of cast-off straw sandals 
and the litter of paper, lunch-boxes, egg- 
shells, and beer-bottles. In our comical 
straw hats and our capes of matting we 
sat sleepily on our spiritless nags and 
tacked back and forth up the mild as- 
cent. 

Forty-five minutes beyond Tarobo we 
drew up at Ni-go-me. Ni-go-me is the 
second of the ten chief stations that are 
distributed along the way from Uma- 
gaeshi to the top. Between these sta- 
tions half-way stops like Tarobo are fre- 
quently to be found. At Ni-go-me we 
left the horses; from this point our 
climb on foot was to begin. 

Ni-go-me was a long, low, wooden 
shack, unfinished as if thrown up over- 
night, built of rough boards, windowless, 
with two large doors in the front. The 
shingling was held in place by a generous 
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scattering of rocks. As at Uma-gaeshi 
and at Tarobo we found the place well 
crowded with pilgrims, each of whom, as 
the Japanese manner is, went about the 
satisfaction of his own wants with a 
godlike disregard for the wants of the 
rest of creation. In the center of the hut 
an old Buddhist priest squatted in his 
billows of fat and doled out moralized 
guide-book information to a party of 
querulous and elderly ladies he was con- 
ducting to the shrine on the crater’s 
brink. He aired the long nail on his 
little finger, and with declamatory com- 
ment noted in his account-book the 
price of the tea and extras his flock con- 
sumed. 

It was nine o'clock, and hot. We 
had stumbled along uneventfully for 
five long hours, and I had begun to won- 
der when, if at all, the serious climbing 
was to begin. There had been no fine 
feeling of effort, none of the exhilaration 
of toilsome ascent. We sat down to a 
breakfast of the uninviting fare we had 
brought along, and debated whether we 
should push on to the top and descend 
as far as possible before dark, or, as the 
usual practice is, if we should climb 
leisurely to Station 8, there spend the 
night, and manage to toil to the summit 
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for sunrise. In the end we 
definite plans. 

From Ni-go-me the slope rose at an 
angle of about thirty degrees. The path 
did not adventure a straight ascent, but 
tacked back and forth in a leisurely zig- 
zag. . The guide struck into a slow, even 
pace along this zigzag path; I followed 
in his footsteps, and Masaji trailed in 
our wake. Ever on, on, on, at the same 
monotonous pace we trod over the same 
unvarying waste of cinders. Station 2% 
we reached, and Station 3, and Station 4 
we left behind. I lost all count of time 
as we crept ever upward. The higher 
we got the more the world lost all sense 
of actuality. The distant stretches of 
lakes and mountains and plains below 
grew ever more curiously unreal, like a 
photograph taken from a balloon, or a 
relief map made from a geological sur- 
vey. My head took on a strange light- 


made no 


ness, and my ears began to ring. The 
temperature fell as the altitude in- 
creased, and the colder it became the 


fewer were the pilgrims who ventured 
forth from the rest-shacks. 

It was after three o'clock when we 
reached Station 5. Since ten o’clock we 
had eaten no Christian food; we had 


hardly rested. ‘The three of us were 
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mats inside of Station 5 and spread out 
our hampers of viands. I asked Masaji 
how he felt, and he replied by telling me 
that | had been losing comple xion since 
Station 3. In fine conte mpt for p< ileness, 


[ made an inroad upon my _ whisky- 
flask, and instantly my spirits stood 
a-tiptoe. The sight of this miracle 


prompted Masaji to ask that I pour a 
little of the water of life into the con- 
densed milk he was drinking. I admin- 
istered a homeopathic dose, and we con- 
tinued our ascent. 

After Station 5 the path became steep- 
er; but the difficulty was not increased, 
for here the first lava cropped out, and 
this offered better foothold. Station 5, 
unlike the lower rest-huts, was not built 
of flimsy wood, but was banked com- 
pletely about by rocks, and primitive 
in the extreme. At Station 6 heavy 
clouds began to cling about the base of 
the mountain, and above Station 7% 
we were for a few minutes pelted with 
hail. 

It was after five when Station 8 came 
into immediate view. I called back to 
Masayi, “‘We shall put ahead for the 
night.”” Masaji answered with a gleam 
of teeth, and the guide was eloquent in 
his failure to protest. 
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tired and hungry, so we sat on the straw 








At the entrance we were greeted with 
the weak flutter of a helpless crowd that 
formed a little elegiac synod in the center 
of the hut. The self-conscious and tense 
silence was heightened by an occasional 
unsteady suggestion thrown out in a 
tentative staccato. At regular intervals, 
from the dark center of the frightened 
group came agonized groans and gasps 
for relief and prayers for instant death. 

“Te’s all up with him,” incanted a 
withered old witch. And she wasted no 
emotion over spilled milk. 

“Put his feet in hot water,” 
nounced a student in torn uniform. 
“Put ice on his brain,” suggested 
little man with an ambitious mustache. 

“Burn him in the hollow of his back,” 
growled a brown old farmer with an ape- 
like face. All threw out unconsidered 
suggestions, but stood passive in their 
advice. 

** Bleeding will only kill him—bleeding 
will do the deed!” piped a distracted 
little woman. Then came more agonized 
groans from the focus of the group, and 
then silence and the sharp clink of a 
knife dropped into a basin. 

The moment was ripe for the deus ex 
machina. “A little adoring look,” I 


pro- 


demanded, and pushed my way through 
to the heart of the mystery. 
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A half-naked man lay supported on 
the knee of an impromptu surgeon w ho 
had made a gash in the groaning man’s 
upperarm. The crimson stream spurted 
out in soft, sick throbs, laced the 
flesh with dark and moving threads, and 
splashed heavily into the basin. There 
was a space of breathless expectancy 
and a whisper of futile comments. 

“This won’t do at all,” I broke out. 

I felt that if there were any danger to 
the prostrate man, it lay more in the 
remedy than in the ailment. It was 
evidently a matter of high altitude and 
weak heart. I was ignorant of medical 
matters, but I knelt down, neverthe- 
less, with an assuring show of authority, 
determined, if needs be, to kill the man 
in a heroic endeavor to save him from 
the bloody intentions of frightened igno- 
rance. We dressed the wound, which 
gaped like a toothless mouth. We put 
some snow on the man’s head. We 
administered a small dose of my brandy. 
We laid him out flat and wrapped him 
up warm. Then I undid all the plans of 
Masaji and the guide by announcing I 
was determined then and there to pro- 
ceed to the top. I left Mosaic commands 
that the sick man be undisturbed until 
I returned from the Sinai above, whither 
I was bound. 
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AT STATION FIVE 


The guide at first protested, but in the 
end maliciously assured me the rest of 
the ascent was easy enough. Guides 
are notorious liars. The way led over 
rough cinders, wound among loose rocks, 
and lifted exhaustingly over steep in- 
clines. It was bitter cold, and near sun- 
set. There was no well-trod path; each 
must pick what footway he could. I fol- 
lowed close behind the guide, but Masaji 
began to lag, and I knew this show of 
utter fatigue was rankling his tender 
pride. He struggled on with fine deter- 
mination, however, and I could elicit 
no complaint. 

Station 9 was a small stone hut 
jammed in at the top of a rocky gorge 
of large, red cinders, wild, barren, and 
frigid. Patches of snow lay in the rifts 
in the lava-rock. The scene was one of 
utter desolation. But for us three, no 
living soul was in sight. 

We sat in the small hut, and the two 
young men who kept it fanned the fire 
that struggled in the thin air two miles 
above the sea. We were offered a thick, 
sweet, clear, steaming drink; and as | 
held a cup of it, it cooled before I could 
finish drinking. Sol gulped it cold, and 
rose for the concluding dash to the sum- 
mit, said to be twenty minutes above. 

The moment I set foot upon the cra- 
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ter’s lip an instantaneous transforma- 
tion took place within me. I knew the 
delight of Pilgrim when the load fell 
from his back. A second before | had 
been sick, disgusted, and fierce with im- 
potent desperation. In an instant | was 
exultant, drunk with satisfaction at duty 
done, delirious with accomplishment. | 
stood upon Fuji, and the world lay below 
my feet. In my glee I fairly danced, and 
just missed running into the arms of a 
wrinkled old fellow who stood bow- 
legged vending water before a spring 
that bubbled from the rocks. He in- 
vited me to drink at Gin-mer-sui 

Famous Silver Water. I took an ice- 
cold cup, and as | quaffed it exultant I 
gazed earthward with all the curiosity 
of Lot’s wife. Below, all the world was 


blotted out, blanketed in billowy masses 
of dense white vapor. Nothing could be 
seen but this vast ocean of cloud, pierced 
by Fuyji’s jagged uptilt, red, and eager 
lips—the only island in the world. 
The summit of Fuji consists of a 
series of peaks surrounding the crater, 
which is an ugly bowl not far short of 
2,000 feet in diameter and 450 feet in 
depth. All round, except where the 
path leads easily down to the bottom, 
the rocky walls fall precipitously. As | 
stood trying to make out the small 
stream-beds that are said to intersect the 
crater floor, a large piece of rock with a 
loud, crackling sound like musketry de- 
tached itself from the wall on whose 
brink I stood and rattled down below. 
Turning to the left, we started off on 
a circuit of the crater’s 
lip. On the west side 











of the crater we 
climbed to the top of 
Ken-ga-mine, the 
highest point in Ja- 
pan. Here, before 
dawn, the pilgrims be- 
take themselves to 
await the sun’s rising. 
As the orb appears 
they greet it devoutly 
with chants and the 
rubbing of rosaries. 
Descending from Ken- 
ga-mine, the path led 
over Oya shirasu ko 
shirazu (Heedless of 
Parent or Child), a 
way so dangerous that 
one can give no 
thought even to near- 
est of kin who might 
share one’s peril. Con- 
tinuing north, the path 
led us along the outer 
edge of the cone to a 
huge and precipitous 
gorge called Osawa, 
which clove the moun- 
tain and plunged into 
the ocean of clouds 
that submerged the 
world below. Past 
“Thunder Rock,” on 


the north, we walked 
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around to the line of 
stone huts on the 
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ON FUJI’S UTMOST ELEVATION 


Just beyond 
this we were surprised to find steam 
issuing from the soil in several places. 
According to the guide’s statement, a 
few inches below the surface the heat is 


east side of the crater. 


sufficient to boil an egg. When we came 
to the post-office we had almost com- 
pleted the circuit. Here I addressed to 
myself in Hiroshima an affectionate lit- 
tle note to make certain that upon my 
return home I would find some mail. 
Just beyond the post-office lies the shrine 
to Fuji’s great god. Here I priced some 
of the more promising-looking charms, 
and asked the ceremonially dressed 
priest if he would guarantee the efficacy 
of his ware. His business was to sell, not 
to proselyte, and he took amiss my invi- 
tation to theological disquisition. But 
I bought a collection of his sacred trin- 
kets, to restore his humor, and prayed 
three times to the Goddess of Mercy, 
who dwells calm above the ways of men, 
“Namu Amida Butsu!”’ 

The trip around the crater took about 
forty-five minutes. It was after six, 
and as I wanted to get as soon as possible 
to lower altitudes and a breathable den- 
sity of atmosphere, there was no time 
to be lost. So I shouted to Masaji and 
the guide to follow my lead, and with a 
fine sense of reckless exhilaration down 
among the treacherous rocks I dashed. 
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\ few minutes brought us to Station 9, 
and then Station 8%, and then Station 8. 
Here I spent just four minutes of hasty 
inquiry for my snow-capped patient. 
He was lying peacefully upon his back 
dreaming. He had left me a curiously 
shaped piece of lava, and had asked 
that this be presented to me in gratitude 
for the hery drink that had saved his life. 

Darkness was coming on in leaps and 
silent bounds. ‘The guide tried to dis- 
suade me from venturing on farther, and 
urged me to put up for the night at 
Station 8. The floor of the hut was 
adorned with a serried file of pilgrims ly- 
ing geometrically in pairs upon the three- 
by-six mats, each wrapped in his quilt 
and prone on his anvil-shaped pillow. 
There was the silence of low snoring and 
smothered speech. Despite the guide’s 
adventures in prophecy, I determined to 
descend to Station 6%, a less-advertised 
hut, less palatial, and less likely to be 
crow ded ° 

A lamp was flickering within when we 
got to Station 61%. Two young men and 
a boy, keepers of the hut, sat blowing a 
charcoal fire in a corner that served for 
kitchen; and this trio made up the in- 
habitants of the house. I knew it was 
due to the efficacy of the charms bought 
above that we thus had the villa all to 
ourselves, 




















THE POST-OFFICE 


Masaji and I squatted at a low, square 
table and indulged in an intimate little 
supper. Like children, we pretended our 
variety of delicious 
viands. Masaji was keenly hungry. | 
ate very little — some “make-believe” 
beefsteak and tomato sauce, some cocoa 
and whipped cream (to be had in Japan 
only as a gift of the Maji), some raspber- 
ries and frozen custard. Masaji was 
ignorant of most of these dishes, and it 
was difficult to convince his imagination 
of their deliciousness. But he accepted 
my word and consumed his condensed 
milk and cold eggs and half-boiled rice 
with a heroic relish. 

1 was tired utterly, and under normal 
circumstances could have fallen asleep 
standing on my head. But I hesitated 
before the prospect of sleeping under the 
old quilts hired without question to any 
pilgrim fora night. It does not provoke 
Elysian dreams to feel rough about one’s 
chin a quilt that has brushed the chins 
of lepers, bards, and bearded crater- 
specialists. But there was no alterna- 
tive; under the unclean quilt contumeli- 
ously I crawled. I was painfully sleepy, 
but I could not sleep. Fleas—the na- 
tional pest—by regiments and battalions 
came out to devour me. On the hut floor 


insipid food was a 


ON THE 


TOP OF FUJI 


I lay stark on my back, my eyes closed, 
half wrapped in the loathsome but nec- 
essary cover. The two men who kept 
the station, thinking me asleep, button- 
holed the guide, and the three in a stage- 
whisper struck up a conversation about 
my history and the prices I should be 
charged. 

About one o’clock came calls from be- 
low, as from a party in distress, and there 
was the sound of heavy tramping among 
the rocks, shouts and laughter, and faint 
answers from afar. A party of some fifty 
soldiers burst in upon us. There was 
loud bluster and explosive talk, the clat- 
ter of swords, the pungent smell of saké, 
and the heavy odor of tobacco and leath- 
er boots. Then one by one out of the 
great square door they passed. Black 
against the vast and star-pierced sky 
they filed upward, and their calls were 
lost in the higher air. 

At last, from utter weariness, I fell 
asleep despite the fleas. When I awoke 
the sky was flooded with an amber pink. 
Water was scarce, | was forced to 
make my toilet in some of the Seltzer 
I had put in the goriki’s pack. As we 
made our breakfast of the remnants of 
last evening’s banquet, the sun came up. 
Sunrises are fine sights in their way, but 
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there is a theatrical sameness about feet with each leap, and trailing clouds 
them all that is fatal to descriptive of pink dust in our flight. It was a head- 
effort; though perhaps I have not wit- long, devil-may-care skimming through 
nessed enough daybreaks to institute space, thrilling in the extreme, so spec- 
comparisons. The Japanese, who are tacular was the result, so slight the fa- 
early risers, show in their literature an tigue or effort. The Japanese stood 
interesting indifference to solar effects. aside as we bounded past with seven- 
It is a mannerism of stay-a-bed poets to league strides; and doubtless they en- 
apostrophize the dawn. joyed the dust we left in our wake. In 
I put on puttees to keep the ashes out less than thirty minutes we reached 
of my shoes, paid my bill, and at five we Station 2, where our horses were awaiting 
were ready to start below. For the de- us. 
scent we took a steeper way—a glissade It was nearly noon when I climbed 
from Station 7 to Station 2%. The path wearily into the sweet-smeiling wooden 
was soft with cinders and inclined to tub in the Furokwan. I had the bath- 
half a quadrant. In flying leaps we boy close the window to shut out the 
skimmed over the soft ash, sliding some disturbing view. 


Transmutation 


BY GEORGE STERLING 


SAID: “O Beauty, Beauty yet to be, 
Where sleep thy faint beginnings? On what sky 


Shall one behold thy wings afar and shy? 
What realm is thine by what unsounded sea?” 


From out the dust my soul a murmur found: 
“Thou treadest me, O questioner! The flow’r 
Abides below thy foot her fragrant hour, 

And I shall weave my raiment of the ground.” 


From somber skies the softer tidings came: 
“Of these gray mists the wind shall rear my throne, 
In lands of sunset where I wait alone 

And clasp the lilies of a fading flame.” 


From out a stagnant pool a whisper crept: 
“Hidden am |. Thou seekest me in vain; 
Yet shall I find the silvern veils of rain 

And arch the rainbow when the day has wept.’ 


And then her voice in wider music rang: 
“In all that seems to-day most far from me 
I slumber, till to-morrow’s eyes shall see 
The face thy harps of yestereven sang.” 








The Mysterious Stranger 


A ROMANCE 


BY MARK 


PART 


ARGET announced a 
» party, and invited forty 
2 people; the date for it 
) was seven days away. 

This was a fine oppor- 

)tunity. Marget’s house 

7 BK stood by itself, and it 
could be easily watched. All the week 
it was watched night and day. Marget’s 
household went out and in as usual, 
but they carried nothing in their hands, 
and neither they nor others brought 
anything to the house. This was as- 
certained. Evidently rations for forty 
people were not being fetched. If they 
were furnished any sustenance it would 
have to be made on the premises. It was 
true that Marget went out with a 
basket every evening, but the spies 
ascertained that she always brought it 
back empty. 

The guests arrived at noon and filled 
the place. Father Adolf followed; also, 
after a little, the astrologer, without 
invitation. The spies had informed him 
that neither at the back nor the front 
had any parcels been brought in. He 
entered, and found the eating and drink- 
ing going on finely, and every thing pro- 
gressing in a lively and festive way. He 
glanced around and perceived that many 
of the cooked delicacies and all of the 
native and foreign fruits were of a per- 
ishable character, and he also recognized 
that these were fresh and perfect. No 
apparitions, no incantations, no thun- 
der. That settled it. This was witch- 
craft. And not only that, but of a new 
kind—a kind never dreamed of before. 
It was a prodigious power, an illustrious 
power; he resolved to discover its se- 
cret. The announcement of it would re- 
sound throughout the world, penetrate 
to the remotest lands, paralyze all the 
nations with amazement—and carry his 
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name with it, and make him renowned 
forever. It was a wonderful piece of 
luck, a splendid piece of luck; the glory 
of it made him dizzy. r 

All the house made room for him; 
Marget politely seated him; Ursula or- 
dered Gottfried to bring a special table 
for him. Then she decked it and fur- 
nished it, and asked for his orders. 

“Bring me what you will,” he said. 

The two servants brought supplies 
from the pantry, together with white 
wine and red—a bottle of each. The 
astrologer, who very likely had never 
seen such delicacies before, poured out 
a beaker of red wine, drank it off, poured 
another, then began to eat with a grand 
appetite. 

I was not expecting Satan, for it was 
more than a week since | had seen or 
heard of him, but now he came in—I 
knew it by the feel, though people were 
in the way and I| could not see him. | 
heard him apologizing for intruding; 
and he was going away, but Marget 
urged him to stay, and he thanked her 
and stayed. She brought him along, in- 
troducing him to the girls, and to Meid- 
ling, and to some of the elders; and 
there was quite a rustle of whispers: 
“It’s the young stranger we hear so 
much about and can’t get sight of, he is 
away so much.” “Dear, dear, but he is 
beautiful—what is his name?” “ Philip 
Traum.” “Ah, it fits him!” (You see, 
“Traum” is German for ‘‘ Dream.’’) 
“What does he do?” “Studying for the 
ministry, they say.” “His face is his 
fortune—he’ll be a cardinal some day.” 
“Where is his home?” “Away down 
somewhere in the tropics, they say—has 
a rich uncle down there.” And so on. 
He made his way at once; everybody 
was anxious to know him and talk with 
him. Everybody noticed how cool and 
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fresh it was, all of a sudden, and won- 
dered at it, for they could see that the 
sun was beating down the same as be- 
fore, outside, and the sky was clear of 
clouds, but no one guessed the reason, 
of course. 

The astrologer had drunk his second 
beaker; he poured out a third. He set 
the bottle down, and by accident over- 
turned it. He seized it before much was 
spilled, and held it up to the light, saying, 
“What a pity—it is royal wine. Then 
his face lighted with joy or triumph, or 
something, and he said, “Quick! 
a bowl.” 

It was brought—a four-quart one. 
He took up that two-pint bottle and be- 
gan to pour; went on pouring, the red 
liquor gurgling and gushing into the 
white bowl and rising higher and higher 
up its sides, everybody staring and hold- 
ing their breath—and presently the bowl 
was full to the brim. 

“Look at the bottle,” he said, holding 
it up; “it is full yet!” I glanced at 
Satan, and in that moment he vanished. 
Then Father Adolf rose up, flushed and 
excited, crossed himself, and began to 
thunder in his great voice, “This house 
is bewitched and accursed!’ People 
began to cry and shriek and crowd tow- 
ard the door. “I summon this detected 
household to 

His words were cut off short. His face 
became red, then purple, but he could 
not utter another sound. Then I saw 
Satan, a transparent film, melt into the 
astrologer’s body; then the astrologer 
put up his hand, and apparently in his 
own voice said, ““Wait—remain where 
you are.” All stopped where they stood. 
“Bring a funnel.” Ursula brought it, 
trembling and scared, and he stuck it in 
the bottle and took up the great bowl 
and began to pour the wine back, the 
people gazing and dazed with astonish- 
ment, for they knew that the bottle was 
already full before he began. 


Bring 


He emp- 
tied the whole of the bowl into the bottle, 
then smiled out over the room, chuckled, 


and said, indifferently: “It is nothing 
anybody can do it! With my powers | 
can even do much more.” 

A frightened cry burst out every- 
where, “Oh, my God, he is possessed!” 
and there was a tumultuous rush for the 
door which swiftly emptied the house 
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of all who did not belong in it except us 
boys and Meidling. We boys knew the 
secret, and would have told it if we 
could, but we couldn’t. We were very 
thankful to Satan for furnishing that 
good help at the needful time. 

Marget was pale, and crying; Meid- 
ling looked kind of petrified; Ursula the 
same; but Gottfried was the worst—he 
couldn’t stand, he was so weak and 
scared. For he was of a witch family, 
you know, and it would be bad for him 
to be suspected. Agnes came loafing in, 
looking pious and unaware, and wanted 
to rub up against Ursula and be petted, 
but Ursula was afraid of her and shrank 
away from her, but pretending she was 
not meaning any incivility, for she knew 
very well it wouldn’t answer to have 
strained relations with that kind of a 
cat. But we boys took Agnes and petted 
her, for Satan would not have befriended 
her if he had not had a good opinion 
of her, and that was indorsement enough 
for us. He seemed to trust anything 
that hadn’t the Moral Sense. 

Outside, the guests, panic - stricken, 
scattered in every direction and fled in 
a pitiable state of terror; and such a 
tumult as they made with their running 
and sobbing and shrieking and shouting 
that soon all the village came flocking 
from their houses to see what had hap- 
pened, and they thronged the street and 
shouldered and jostled one another in 
excitement and fright; and then Father 
Adolf appeared, and they fell apart in 
two walls like the cloven Red Sea, and 
presently down this lane the astrologer 
came striding and mumbling, and where 
he passed the lanes surged back in 
packed masses, and fell silent with awe, 
and their eyes stared and their breasts 
heaved, and several women fainted; and 
when he was gone by the crowd swarmed 
together and followed him at a distance, 
talking excitedly and asking questions 
and finding out the facts. Finding out 
the facts and passing them on to oth- 
ers, with improvements—improvements 
which soon enlarged the bow! of wine to 
a barrel, and made the one bottle hold 
it all and yet remain empty to the last. 

When the astrologer reached the mar- 
ket square he went straight to a juggler, 
fantastically dressed, who was keeping 
three brass balls in the air, and took 
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them from him and faced around upon 
the approaching crowd and said: “This 
poor clown is ignorant of his art. Come 
forward and see an expert perform.” 

So saying, he tossed the balls up one 
after another and set them whirling in 
a slender bright oval in the air, and 
added another, then another and an- 
other, and soon—no one seeing whence 
he got them—adding, adding, adding, 
the oval lengthening all the time, his 
hands moving so swiftly that they were 
just a web or a blur and not distinguish- 
able as hands; and such as counted said 
there were now a hundred balls in the 
air. The spinning great oval reached up 
twenty feet in the air and was a shining 
and glinting and wonderful sight. Then 
he folded his arms and told the balls 
to go on spinning without his help—and 
they did it. After a couple of minutes 
he said, “‘ There, that will do,” and the 
oval broke and came crashing down, and 
the balls scattered abroad and rolled 
everywhither. And wherever one of them 
came the people fell back in dread, and 
no one would touchit. It made him laugh, 
and he scoffed at the people and called 
them cowards and old women. Then 
he turned and saw the tight-rope, and 
said foolish people were daily wasting 
their money to see a clumsy and igno- 
rant varlet degrade that beautiful art; 
now they should see the work of a mas- 
ter. With that he made a spring into 
the air and lit firm on his feet on the 
rope. Then he hopped the whole length 
of it back and forth on one foot, with his 
hands clasped over his eyes; and next 
he began to throw somersaults, both 
backward and forward, and threw twen- 
ty-seven. 

The people murmured, for the astrolo- 
ger was old, and always before had 
been halting of movement and at times 
even lame, but he was nimble enough 
now and went on with his antics in the 
liveliest manner. Finally he sprang 
lightly down and walked away, and 
passed up the road and around the cor- 
ner and disappeared. Then that great, 
pale, silent, solid crowd drew a deep 


reath, and looked into one another's 
faces as if they said: “Was it real? Did 
you see it, or was it only I—and I was 


dreaming?” Then they broke into a 
Jow murmur of talking, and fell apart 
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in couples, and moved toward their 
homes, still talking in that awed way, 
with faces close together and laying a 
hand on an arm and making other such 
gestures as people make when they have 
been deeply impressed by something. 

We boys followed behind our fathers, 
and listened, catching all we could of 
what they said; and when they sat down 
in our house and continued their talk 
they still had us for company. They 
were in a sad mood, for it was certain, 
they said, that disaster for the village 
must follow this awful visitation of 
witches and devils. Then my father re- 
membered that Father Adolf had been 
struck dumb at the moment of his de- 
nunciation. 

“They have not ventured to lay their 
hands upon an anointed servant of God 
before,” he said; “and how they could 
have dared it this time I cannot make 
out, for he wore his crucifix. Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes,” said the others, “we saw it.’ 

“It is serious, friends, it is very seri- 
ous. Always before, we had a protec- 
tion. It has failed.” 

The others shook, as with a sort of 
chill, and muttered those words over 
“It has failed.” ‘God has forsaken us.” 

“It is true,” said Seppi Wohlmeyer’s 
father; “there is nowhere to look for 
help.” 

“The people will realize this,” said 
Nikolaus’s father, the judge, “and de- 

air will take away their courage and 
os energies. We have indeed fallen 
upon evil times.” 

He sighed, and Wohlmeyer said, in a 
troubled voice: “‘The report of it all 
will go about the country, and our village 
will be shunned as being under the dis- 
pleasure of God. The Golden Stag will 
know hard times.” 

“True, neighbor,” said my father; 
“all of us will suffer—all in repute, many 
in estate. And, good God!—” 

“What is it?” 

“That can come—to finish us!” 

“Name it—um Gottes Willen!” 


“The Interdict!”’ 

It smote like a thunderclap, and they 
were like to swoon with the terror of it. 
Then the dread of this calamity roused 
their energies, and they stopped brood- 
ing and began to consider ways to avert 
it. They discussed this, that, and the 
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them from him and faced around upon 
the approaching crowd and said: “This 
poor clown is ignorant of his art. Come 
forward and see an expert perform.” 

So saying, he tossed the balls up one 
after another and set them whirling in 
a slender bright oval in the air, and 
added another, then another and an- 
other, and soon—no one seeing whence 
he got them—adding, adding, adding, 
the oval lengthening all the time, his 
hands moving so swiftly that they were 
just a web or a blur and not distinguish- 
able as hands; and such as counted said 
there were now a hundred balls in the 
air. The spinning great oval reached up 
twenty feet in the air and was a shining 
and glinting and wonderful sight. Then 
he folded his arms and told the balls 
to go on spinning without his help—and 
they did it. After a couple of minutes 
he said, “There, that will do,” and the 
oval broke and came crashing down, and 
the balls scattered abroad and rolled 
everywhither. And wherever one ofthem 
came the people fell back in dread, and 
no one would touchit. It made him laugh, 
and he scoffed at the people and called 
them cowards and old women. Then 
he turned and saw the tight-rope, and 
said foolish people were daily wasting 
their money to see a clumsy and igno- 
rant varlet degrade that beautiful art; 
now they should see the work of a mas- 
ter. With that he made a spring into 
the air and lit firm on his feet on the 
rope. Then he hopped the whole length 
of it back and forth on one foot, with his 
hands clasped over his eyes; and next 
he began to throw somersaults, both 
backward and forward, and threw twen- 
ty-seven. 

The people murmured, for the astrolo- 
ger was old, and always before had 
been halting of movement and at times 
even lame, but he was nimble enough 
now and went on with his antics in the 
liveliest manner. Finally he sprang 
lightly down and walked away, and 
passed up the road and around the cor- 
ner and disappeared. Then that great, 

ale, silent, solid crowd drew a deep 
want 4 and looked into one another's 
faces as if they said: “Was it real? Did 
you see it, or was it only I—and I was 
dreaming?” Then they broke into a 
Jow murmur of talking, and fell apart 


in couples, and moved toward their 
homes, still talking in that awed way, 
with faces close together and laying a 
hand on an arm and making other such 
gestures as people make when they have 
been deeply impressed by something. 

We boys followed behind our fathers, 
and listened, catching all we could of 
what they said; and when they sat down 
in our house and continued their talk 
they still had us for company. They 
were in a sad mood, for it was certain, 
they said, that disaster for the village 
must follow this awful visitation of 
witches and devils. Then my father re- 
membered that Father Adolf had been 
struck dumb at the moment of his de- 
nunciation. 

“They have not ventured to lay their 
hands upon an anointed servant of God 
before,” he said; “‘and how they could 
have dared it this time I cannot make 
out, for he wore his crucifix. Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes,” said the others, “we saw it.” 

“It is serious, friends, it is very seri- 
ous. Always before, we had a protec- 
tion. It has failed.” 

The others shook, as with a sort of 
chill, and muttered those words over- 
“It has failed.” ‘God has forsaken us.” 

“It is true,” said Seppi Wohlmeyer’s 
father; “there is nowhere to look for 
help.” 

“The people will realize this,” said 
Nikolaus’s father, the judge, “and de- 
spair will take away their courage and 
their energies. We have indeed fallen 
upon evil times.” 

He sighed, and Wohlmeyer said, in a 
troubled voice: “The report of it all 
will go about the country, and our village 
will be shunned as being under the dis- 
pleasure of God. The Golden Stag will 
know hard times.” 

“True, neighbor,” said my father; 
‘all of us will suffer—all in repute, many 
in estate. And, good God!—” 

“What is it?” 

“That can come—to finish us!” 

“Name it—um Gottes Willen!” 

“The Interdict!”’ 

It smote like a thunderclap, and they 
were like to swoon with the terror of it. 
Then the dread of this calamity roused 
their energies, and they stopped brood- 
ing and began to consider ways to avert 
it. They discussed this, that, and the 
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other way, and talked till the afternoon 
was far spent, then confessed that at 
present they could arrive at no decision. 
So they parted sorrowfully, with op- 
pressed hearts which were filled with 
bodings. 

While they were saying their parting 
words I slipped out and set my course 
for Marget’s house to see what was hap- 
pening there. I met many people, but 
none of them greeted me. It ought to 
have been surprising, but it was not, for 
they were so distraught with fear and 
dread that they were not in their right 
minds, I think; they were white and 
haggard, and walked like persons in a 
dream, their eyes open but seeing noth- 
ing, their lips moving but uttering noth- 
ing, and worriedly clasping and unclasp- 
ing their hands without knowing it. 

At Marget’s it was like a funeral. She 
and Wilhelm sat together on the sofa, 
but said nothing, and not even holding 
hands. Both were steeped in gloom, 
and Marget’s eyes were red from the 
crying she had been doing. She said: 

“| have been begging him to go, and 
come no more, and so save himself alive. 
I cannot bear to be his murderer. This 
house is bewitched, and no inmate will 
escape the fire. But he will not go, and 
he will be lost with the rest.” 

Wilhelm said he would not go; if 
there was danger for her, his place was 
by her, and there he would remain. 
Then she began to cry again, and it was 
all so mournful that I wished I had 
stayed away. There was a knock, now, 
and Satan came in, fresh and cheery 
and beautiful, and brought that winy 
atmosphere of his and changed the whole 
thing. He never said a word about 
what had been happening, nor about 
the awful fears which were freezing the 
blood in the hearts of the community, 
but began to talk and rattle on about 
all manner of gay and pleasant things; 
and next about music—an artful stroke 
which cleared away the remnant of Mar- 
get’s depression and brought her spirits 
and her interests broad awake. She had 
not heard any one talk so well and so 
knowingly on that subject before, and 
she was so uplifted by it and so charmed 
that what she was feeling lit up her face 
and came out in her words; and Wil- 
helm noticed it and did not look as 
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pleased as he ought to have done. And 
next Satan branched off into poetry, and 
recited some, and did it well, and Marget 
was charmed again; and again Wilhelm 
was not as pleased as he ought to have 
been, and this time Marget noticed i 
and was remorseful. 


I fell asleep to pleasant music that 
night—the patter of rain upon the panes 
and the dull growling of distant thunder. 
Away in the night Satan came and 

roused me and said: “Come with me. 
Where shall we go?” 

“‘Anywhere—so it is with you. 

Then there was a fierce glare of sun- 
light, and he said, “This is China.” 

That was a grand surprise, and made 
me sort of drunk with vanity and glad- 
ness to think I had come so far—so 
much, much farther than anybody else 
in our village, including Bartel Sperling, 
who had such a great opinion of his 
travels. We buzzed around over that 
empire for more than half an hour, and 
saw the whole of it. It was wonderful, 
the spectacles we saw; and some were 
beautiful, others too horrible to think. 
For instance— However, I may go into 
that by and by, and also why Satan 
chose China for this excursion instead of 
another place; it would interrupt my 
tale to do it now. Finally we stopped 
flitting and lit. 

We sat upon a mountain commanding 
a vast landscape of mountain-range and 
gorge and valley and plain and river, 
with cities and villages slumbering in the 
sunlight, and a glimpse of blue sea on 
the farther verge. . It was a tranquil and 
dreamy picture, beautiful to the eye and 
restful to the spirit. If we could only 
make a change like that whenever we 
wanted to, the world would be easier to 
live in than it is, for change of scene 
shifts the mind’s burdens to the other 
shoulder and banishes old, shop-worn 
wearinesses from mind and body both. 

We talked together, and I had the 
idea of trying to reform Satan and per- 
suade him to lead a better life. I told 
him about all those things he had been 
doing, and begged him to be more con- 
siderate and stop making people un- 
happy. I said I knew he did not mean 
any harm, but that he ought to stop and 
consider the possible consequences of a 
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thing before launching it in that impul- 
sive and random way of his; then he 
would not make so much trouble. He 
was not hurt by this plain speech; he 
only looked amused and surprised, and 
said: 

“What? I do random things? In- 
deed, I never do. I stop and consider 
possible consequences? Where. is the 
need? I know what the consequences 
are going to be—always.” 

“Oh, Satan, then how could you do 
these things?” 

“Well, I will tell you, amd you must 
understand it if youcan. You belong to 
a singular race. Every man is a sufter- 
ing-machine and a happiness-machine 
combined. ‘The two functions work to- 
gether harmoniously, with a fine and 
delicate precision, on the give-and-take 
principle. For every happiness turned 
out in the one department the other 
stands ready to modify it with a sorrow 
or a pain—maybe a dozen. In most 
cases the man’s life is about equally 
divided between happiness and unhap- 
piness. When this is not the case the 
unhappiness predominates — always; 
never the other. Sometimes a man’s 
make and disposition are such that his 
misery-machine is able to do nearly all 
the business. Such a man goes through 
life almost ignorant of what happiness is. 
Everything he touches, everything he 
does, brings a misfortune upon him. 
You have seen such people? To that 
kind of a person life is not an advantage, 
is it? It is only a disaster. Sometimes 
for an hour’s happiness a man’s machin- 
ery makes him pay: years of misery. 
Don’t you know that? It happens 
every now and then. I will give you a 
case or two presently. Now the people 
of your village are nothing to me—you 
know that, don’t you?” 

I did not like to speak out too flatly, 
so | said | had suspected it. 

“Well, it is true that they are nothing 
to me. It ts not possible that they 
should be. The difference between them 
and me is abysmal, immeasurable. They 
have no intellect.” 

“No intellect?” 

“Nothing that resembles it. At a 
future time I will examine what man 
calls his mind and give you the details 
of that chaos, then you will see and un- 


derstand. Men have nothing in com- 
mon with me—there is no point of con- 
tact; they have foolish little feelings 
and foolish little vanities and imperti- 
nences and ambitions; their foolish little 
life is but a laugh, a sigh, and extinc- 
tion; and they have nosense. Only the 
Moral Sense. I will show you what I 
mean. Here is a red spider, not so big as 
a pin’s head. Can you imagine an 
elephant being interested in him—caring 
whether he is happy or isn’t, or whether 
he is wealthy or poor, or whether his 
sweetheart returns his love or not, or 
whether his mother is sick or well, 
whether he is looked up to in society or 
not, or whether his enemies will smite 
him or his friends desert him, or whether 
his hopes will suffer blight or his political 
ambitions fail, or whether he shall die in 
the bosom of his family or neglected and 
despised in a foreign land? These things 
can never be important to the elephant; 
they are nothing to him, he cannot 
shrink his sympathies to the microscopic 
size of them. Man is to me as the red 
spider is to the elephant. The elephant 
has nothing against the spider—he can- 
not get down to that remote level; | 
have nothing against man. The ele- 
phant is indifferent; I am indifferent. 
The elephant would not take the trouble 
to do the spider an ill turn; if he took 
the notion he might do him a good turn, 
if it came in his way and cost nothing. 
I have done men good service, but no ill 
turns. 

“The elephant lives a century, the 
red spider a day; in power, intellect, 
and dignity the one creature is separated 
from the other by a distance which is 
simply astronomical. Yet in these as 
in all qualities man is immeasurably 
further below me than is the wee spider 
below the elephant. 

“*Man’s mind clumsily and tediously 
and laboriously patches little trivialities 
together and gets a result—such as it is. 
My mind creates! Do you get the force 
of that? Creates anything it desires— 
and in a moment. Creates without 
material; creates fluids, solids, colors— 
anything, everything—out of the airy 
nothing which is called Thought. A 
man imagines a silk thread, imagines a 
machine to make it, imagines a picture, 
then by weeks of labor embroiders it on 
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canvas with the thread. I think the 
whole thing, and in a moment it is be- 
fore you—created. 

“| think a poem, music, the record 
of a game of chess—anything—and it 
is there. This is the immortal mind 
nothing is beyond its reach. Nothing 
can obstruct my vision; the rocks are 
transparent to me, and darkness is day- 
light. I do not need to open a book; 
I take the whole of its contents into my 
mind at a single glance, through the 
cover; and in a million years | could not 
forget a single word of it, or its place 
in the volume. Nothing goes on in the 
skull of man, bird, fish, insect, or other 
creature which can be hidden from me. 
I pierce the learned man’s brain with a 
single glance, and the treasures which 
cost him threescore years to accumulate 
are mine; he can forget, and he does 
forget, but I retain. 

“Now, then, I perceive by your 
thoughts that you are understanding me 
fairly well. Let us proceed. Circum- 
stances might so fall out that the ele- 
phant could like the spider—supposing 
he can see it—but he could not love it. 
His love is for his own kind—for his 
equals. An angel’s love is sublime, 
adorable, divine, beyond the imagina- 
tion of man—infinitely beyond it! But 
it is limited to his own august order. If 
it fell upon one of your race for only an 
instant, it would consume its object to 
ashes. No, we cannot love men, but 
we can be harmlessly indifferent to 
them; we can also like them, sometimes. 
I like you and the boys, I like Father 
Peter, and for your sakes I am doing all 
these things for the villagers.” 

He saw that I was thinking a sarcasm, 
and he explained his position. 

‘| have wrought well for the villagers, 
though it does not look like it on the 
surface. Your race never know good 
fortune from ill. They are always mis- 
taking the one for the other. It is 
because they cannot see into the future. 
What I am doing for the villagers will 
bear good fruit some day; in some cases 
to themselves; in others, to unborn 
generations of men. No one will ever 
know that I was the cause, but it will be 
none the less true for all that. Among 
you boys you have a game: you stand 
a row of bricks on end a few inches apart; 
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you push a brick, it knocks its neighbor 
over, the neighbor knocks over the next 
brick—and so on till all the row is pros- 
trate. That is human life. A child’s 
first act knocks over the initial brick, 
and the rest will follow inexorably. If 
you could see into the future, as I can, 
vou would see everything that was going 
to happen to that creature; for nothing 
can change the order of its life after the 
first event has determined it. That is, 
nothing will change it, because each act 
unfailingly begets an act, that act begets 
another, and so on to the end, and the 
seer can look forward down the line 
and see just when each act is to have 
birth, from cradle to grave.” 

“Does God order the career?” 

*Foreordain it? No. The man’s cir- 
cumstance and environment order it. 
His first act determines the second and 
all that follow after. But suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that the man should 
skip one of these acts; an apparently 
trifling one, for instance; suppose that 
it had been appointed that on a certain 
day, at a certain hour and minute and 
second and fraction of a second he should 
go to the well, and he didn’t go. That 
man’s career would change utterly, from 
that moment; thence to the grave it 
would be wholly different from the ca- 
reer which his first act as a child had 
arranged for him. Indeed, it might be 
that if he had gone to the well he would 
have ended his career on a throne, and 
that omitting to do it would set him 
upon a career that would lead to beg- 
gary and a pauper’s grave. For in- 
stance: if at any time—say in boyhood 

-Columbus had skipped the triflingest 
little link in the chain of acts projected 
and made inevitable by his first childish 
act, it would have changed his whole 
subsequent life, and he would have be- 
come a priest and died obscure in an 
Italian village, and America would not 
have been discovered for two centuries 
afterward. I know this. To skip any 
one of the billion acts in Columbus’s 
chain would have wholly changed his 
life. I have examined his billion of pos- 
sible careers, and in only one of them 
occurs the discovery of America. You 
people do not suspect that all of your 
acts are of one size and importance, but 
it is true; to snatch at an appointed 
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fly is as big with fate for you as in any 


”? 


other appointed act— 

“As the conquering of a continent, 
for instance?” 

“Yes. Now, then, no man ever does 
drop a link—the thing has never hap- 
pened! Even when he is trying to make 
up his mind as to whether he will do a 
thing or not, that itself is a link, an act, 
and has its proper place in his chain; 
and when he finally decides an act, that 
also was the thing which he was abso- 
lutely certain to do. You see, now, that 
a man will never drop a link in his 
chain. He cannot. If he made up his 
mind to try, that project would itself 
be an unavoidable link—a thought 
bound to occur to him at that precise 
moment, and made certain by the first 
act of his babyhood.” 

It seemed so dismal! 

“He is a prisoner for life,” I said, 
sorrowfully, “and cannot get free.” 

“No, of himself he cannot get away 
from the consequences of his first child- 
ish act. But I can free him.” 

I looked up wistfully. 

“I have changed the careers of a 
number of your villagers.” 

[ tried to thank him, but found it 
difficult, and let it drop. 

“I shall make some other changes. 
You know that little Lisa Brandt.” 

“Oh yes, everybody does. My mother 
says she is so sweet and so lovely that 
she is not like any other child. She says 
she will be the pride of the village 
when she grows up; and its idol, too, 
just as she is now.” 

“I shall change her future.” 

“Make it better?” I asked. 

“Yes. And I will change the future 
of Nikolaus.” 

I was glad, this time, and said, “I 
don’t need to ask about his case; you 
will be sure to do generously by him.” 

“It is my intention. 

Straight off | was building that great 
future of Nicky’s in my imagination, 
and had already made a renowned gen- 
eral of him and hofmeister at the court, 
when | noticed that Satan was waiting 
for me to get ready to listen again. 
[ was ashamed of having exposed my 
cheap imaginings to him, and was ex- 
pecting some sarcasms, but it did not 
happen. He proceeded with his subject: 


“Nicky’s appointed life is sixty-two 
years. 

*“That’s grand!” I said. 

“*Lisa’s, thirty-six. But, as I told you, 
I shall change their lives and those 
ages. Two minutes and a quarter from 
now Nikolaus will wake out of his sleep 
and find the rain blowing in. It was 
appointed that he should turn over and 
go to sleep again. But | have appointed 
that he shall get up and close the win- 
dow first. That trifle will change his 
career entirely. He will rise in the morn- 
ing two minutes later than the chain 
of his life had appointed him to rise. 
By consequence, thenceforth nothing 
will ever happen to him in accordance 
with the details of the old chain.” He 
took out his watch and sat looking at it a 
few moments, then said: “ Nikolaus has 
risen to close the window. His life is 
changed, his new career has begun. 
There will be consequences.” 

It made me feel creepy; it was un- 
canny. 

“But for this change certain things 
would happen twelve days from now. 
For instance, Nikolaus would save Lisa 
from drowning. He would arrive on 
the scene at exactly the right moment— 
four minutes past ten, the long-ago 
appointed instant of time—and the 
water would be shoal, the achievement 
easy and certain. But he will arrive 
some seconds too late, now; Lisa will 
have struggled into deeper water. He 
will do his best, but both will drown.” 

“Oh, Satan! oh, dear Satan,” I cried, 
with the tears rising in my eyes, “save 
them! Don’t let it happen. I can’t 
bear to lose Nikolaus, he is my loving 
playmate and friend; and think of Lisa’s 
poor mother!” 

I clung to him and begged and 
pleaded, but he was not moved. He 
made me sit down again, and told me 
I must hear him out. 

“| have changed Nikolaus’s life, and 
this has changed Lisa’s. If I had not 
done this, Nikolaus would save Lisa; 
then he would catch cold from his 
drenching; one of your race’s fantastic 
and desolating scarlet fevers would fol- 
low, with pathetic after-effects; for 
forty-six years he would lie in his bed 
a paralytic log, deaf, dumb, blind, and 
praying night and day for the blessed 
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relief of death. 
back?” 

“Oh no! Oh, not for the world! In 
charity and pity leave it as it is.” 

“It is best so. 1 could not have 
changed any other link in his life and 


Shall I change his life 


done him so good a service. He had a 
billion possible careers, but not one of 
them was worth living; they were 
charged full with miseries and disasters. 
But for my intervention he would do his 
brave deed twelve days from now—a 
deed begun and ended in six minutes 
and get for all reward those forty-six 
years of sorrow and suffering I told you 
of. It is one of the cases I was thinking 
of a while ago when I said that some- 
times an act which brings the actor an 
hour’s happiness and self-satisfaction is 

paid for- —or pumished—by years of 
Piffe ring.’ 

[ wondered what poor little Lisa’s 
early death would save her from. He 
answered the thought: 

“From ten years of pain and slow 
recovery from an accident, and then 
from nineteen years’ pollution, shame, 
depravity, crime, ending with death at 
the hands of the executioner. Twelve 
days hence she will die; her mother 
would save her life if she could. Am I 
not kinder than her mother?” 

““Yes—oh, indeed yes; and wiser.” 

“Father Peter's case is coming on 
presently. He will be acquitted, through 
unassailable proofs of his innocence. 

“Why, Satan, how can that be? Do 
you really think it?” 

“Indeed, I know it. His good name 
will be restored, and the rest of his life 
will be happy.” 

“I can believe it. To restore his good 
name will have that effect.” 

“His happiness will not proceed from 
that cause. I shall change his life that 
day, for his good. He will never know 
his good name has been restored.” 

In my mind—and modestly—I! asked 
for particulars, but Satan paid no atten- 
tion to my thought. Next, my mind 


wandered to the astrologer, and | won- 
dered where he might be. 
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“In the moon,” said Satan, with a 
fleeting sound which I believed was a 
chuckle. “I’ve got him on the cold 
side of it, too. He doesn’t know where 
he is, and is not having a pleasant time; 
still, it is good enough for him, a good 
place for his star studies. I shall need 
him presently; then I shall bring him 
back and possess him again. He has a 
long and cruel and odious life before 
him, but I will change that, for I have 
no feeling against him and am quite 
willing to do him a kindness. 1 think I 
shall get him burned.” 

He had such strange notions of kind- 
ness! But angels are made so, and do 
not know any better. Their ways are 
not like our ways; and, besides, human 
beings are nothing to them; they think 
they are only freaks. It seems to me 
odd that he should put the astrologer 
so far away; he could have dumped him 
in Germany just as well, where he would 
be handy. 

“Far away! said Satan. “To me 
no place is far away; distance does not 
exist for me. The sun is less than a 
hundred million miles from here, and 
the light that is falling upon us has 
taken eight minutes to come; but I can 
make that flight, or any other, in a frac- 
tion of time so minute that it cannot be 
measured by a watch. I have but to 
think the journey, and it is accom- 
plished.” 

I held out my hand and said, “The 
light lies upon it; think it into a glass 
of wine, Satan.” 

He did it. I drank the wine. 

“Break the glass,” he said. 

I broke it. 

““There—you see it is real. The vil- 
lagers thought the brass balls were magic 
stuff and as perishable as smoke. They 
were afraid to touch them. You are a 
curious lot—your race. But come along; 
I have business. I will put you to bed.” 
Said and done. Then he was gone; but 
his voice came back to me through the 
rain and darkness saying, “Yes, tell 
Seppi, but no other.” 

It was the answer to my thought. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY MARY 
#2 AD Kate Williston been 








& 2) a writer she might have 
‘2 set down this story of 
) Persis Kendrie in Haw- 
>\\ thorne’s way, for she 
‘) has all the peculiarly 

SHS impersonal sympathy 
with the | sinner and all the violent dis- 
taste of the sin that possessed the other 
New-Englander; but Kate Williston 
lives life, instead of narrating it, preach- 
ing in cheap little city missions instead 
of in print, soul-saving on the streets and 
in the dance-halls, delving down into the 
mud to bring to light those bulbs of 
souls from which lilies may one day 
grow. To know Kate Williston’s place 
of work is to know a sea of shipwreck 
beating outside the placid shores of so- 
ciety. It is a gray sea of storm on which 
she gazes with clear, visioning eyes; but 
sometimes across it gleams the sunlight 
of faith, of hope, of charity. That gleam 
shone like a light afar for her when she 
found Persis Kendrie, even if it was to 
be dimmed through long nights of gloom 
before it rose again as a morning star to 
presage a pale dawn. 

Persis Kendrie, tiny and blond, and 
irresponsible as a blue-eyed white kitten, 
must have been playing with her dolls 
in the little Illinois town where her 
father mended farm machinery at the 
time when Kate Williston, studying for 
the foreign missions, met old Dr. Aber- 
nathy at the Mission Training School 
and decided with him that missionaries 
were needed in Chicago as well as in 
China. Kate Williston had come from 
New Hampshire to the institution in the 
Western city, and so she took her deci- 
sion with a hard determination that sent 
her out into the highways and byways of 
the town in spite of her acute distaste 
of the circumstances of her chosen task. 
She had conquered her first horror of 
contact with the underworld by her in- 
sistent creed of the divine spark in the 
soul of humanity long before Persis 
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Kendrie came to the city, armed only 
with a weak knowledge of stenography 
and a weaker knowledge of men. Kate 
Williston’s tall, angular figure and fine, 
kindly face were landmarks in the dis- 
trict when Persis Kendrie drifted into 
its eddying whirlpool. 

Kate saw the girl dancing at Blom- 
berg’s. Blomberg’s was the show place 
of the district, a big, glittering dance- 
hall where the district met the munici- 
pality on informal terms. By one of 
life’s ironic twists Kate Williston had 
made it the barracks of her mission post. 
She was well established in it, with no 
one, from Blomberg’s bartender to the 
police commissioner, misunderstanding 
her presence, when she saw the little 
blond girl floating around the room. 
Because Persis Kendrie’s helplessness 
appealed to her protective instinct, Kate 
Williston turned her back on the older 
frequenters of the hall to devote her 
attention to the girl whose tragedy 
was older than Babylon, though her 
years had gone but a little way past 
childhood. 

Since it was her task to fling out life- 
lines, not inquiries, the missionary never 
asked what had brought the girl to 
Blomberg’s. She could only guess how 
old was the story as she watched her 
fluttering like a broken butterfly. One 
night she spoke to her, casually, as she 

oke to all the women of the district. 
The girl answered with the small-town 
habit of friendliness that had not yet 
been glazed in the city’s furnace. Being 
wiser in the ways of women than are 
most of her fellow-workers in the barren 
vineyard of city missions, Kate talked 
of dances and dresses. Persis Kendrie 
responded with the discursiveness of a 

uddenly lightened loneliness. Before 
ioe she was telling the older woman of 
the petty ambitions that had once in- 
spired her. A sudden realization of the 
reason for their frustration seemed to 
erect a barrier in front of her frankness. 
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With a little shrug and a twisted smile 
she danced away. 

Once in a while after that night she 
nodded to Kate Williston, but she did 
not return to the plane of their first 
meeting. From some of the other girls 
at Blomberg’s the older woman heard 
occasional tales of Persis Kendrie’s esca- 

pades, wild enough to win mention even 
in the lawless district. ‘She's des- 
perate, Miss Williston,” Molly Max- 
well told Kate. “She’s running around 
with young Glade, and she’s staying 
at Dacour’s, and, take it from me, 
something’s going to happen.’ 

Nothing more sensational than a mo- 
tor-car accident occurred, however, 
through that winter that was to be the 
last of the district, and Persis Kendrie 
escaped from that without injury, al- 
though young Glade, son of a multi- 
millionaire manufacturer, remained in 
the hospital for a month before he re- 
turned to his infatuation for the girl at 
Dacour’s. 

With his return Persis Kendrie donned 
an arrogance of power that made it- 
self felt even in Blomberg’s. The hope 
that Kate Williston had entertained for 
her flickered out before the high winds 
of the girl’s recklessness. Under the 
stimulants of artificial excitements and 
artificial sentiments the little white kit- 
ten of the underworld was fast speeding 
down to the lowest levels of perdition. 

Then one Monday morning young 
Glade was found dead at Dacour’s. 

There was a riot of sensationalism 
when the police reporters heard of his 
death. ‘Tales of murder took wings in 
the district and whirled around the old 
red-brick police station where Madame 
Dacour and Persis Kendrie had been 
brought as witnesses for the inquest. 
Because of their fear of old man Glade’s 
power, the police busied themselves with 
keeping the girl away from the hunting- 
hounds of the press. By one of the dis- 
pensations of Providence we ca!l chance, 
the captain of the precinct shoved 
Persis Kendrie into the room where 
Kate Williston was waiting for the re- 
lease of a prisoner. 

White as paper, her lips blue with fear 
and her eyes wide with terror, Persis 
Kendrie groped her way through the 
dusky, dirty room and flung herself 
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upon one of its hard benches. There, 
with her head sunk down in her hands 
and her awful stare piercing through the 
veils of atrophy that overhung her con- 
sciousness, she drooped brokenly. Her 
petrified misery, with its sharp contrast 
to the gaiety that had been hers such a 
little time before, struck Kate Williston 
to the heart. She moved toward the 
stricken girl. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 
she asked her. 

Persis Kendrie looked at her unseeing- 
ly for a moment. ‘Then, as if with 
subconscious understanding of the other 
woman’s sympathy, she began to talk. 
Her words, dull and muffled, came like 
the speech of a sleep-walker. 

“| found him,” she kept saying over 
and over again. “I found him dead.” 

“Yes, | know,” Kate Williston said. 

‘I see him,” the girl went on—*‘I see 
him all the time; and he’s dead, always 
dead. He doesn’t answer me when | 
speak to him. He won’t ever look 
me again. He’s dead!’ Her voice went 
up to a shriek. 

Kate Williston went over to her and 
took one of her limp hands. “And 
now that he’s dead,” she ‘asked her, 
‘““what are you going to do with your- 
self?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Persis 
Kendrie, vaguely. She seemed to be 
dragging herself back from an infolding 
distance to ask, ““What must | do?” 

“Do you want to go home?” 

“No.” The girl shrank. 

“You don’t want to go back—there?”’ 
Kate’s nod toward the district defined 
the place of young Glade’s death for the 
cowering girl. 

“Oh no, no!” 

“Will you come with me?” 

Persis Kendrie looked at Kate Wil- 
liston with the first glimmer of interest. 
“You are the missionary, aren’t you?” 
she asked. 

a. 

“Will they let me go?” 

“| think so.” 

“1 didn’t kill him,” the girl said. “ He 
didn’t kill himself, either. He just died. 
And I found him.” Her mouth sagged 


again, and her eyes dilated. Kate Wil- 
liston jerked her up sharply. “Of course 
you didn’t kill him,” she said, “and no 


one will think that you did.” 
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That there were people in plenty to 
hold. the opinion, however, came to 
Kate Williston’s knowledge almost be- 
fore: Persis Kendrie’s nysterical insistence 
of her innocence of young Glade’s death 
had ceased. Police and attorneys and 
reporters, flocking into the room, grid- 
ironed the girl with the fire of queries. 
To all of them she told the same simple 
story, not faltering now in its recital. 
But when the precinct captain asked her 
real name, the girl hesitated, glancing at 
Kate for an instant before she answered, 
“Pearl Truax.” To that name she held 
through a terrible day of interviews, 
of torturing police inquiries, and of the 
final tension of the inquest. When the 
coroner's jury found that young Glade 
had come to his death through natural 
causes—the Glade lawyers had been 
glad to close the publicity by so simple 
a verdict—Persis Kendrie turned to 
Kate Williston. 

“It’s God’s truth,” she told the mis- 
sionary, earnestly. “‘Everything | swore 
to was right but my name.” 

“You should have given your true 
name,” Kate said. 

“T couldn’t,” the girl declared. “My 
father’ s living.” 

“But a lie is the unforgivable sin,” 
Kate Williston urged, voicing the creed 
of her New Hampshire conscience. 

“Didn’t you ever lie?’’ the girl asked 
her. 

“Never.” 

“Not even when it wouldn’t hurt any 
one?” 

“No.” 

“Nor if it would help some one?” 

** A lie never yet helped any one.” 

Persis Kendrie sighed. “I—I guess 
we're different,” she said. 

She was to learn how utterly different 
they were during the days when Kate 
Williston tried to make life over for her. 
The older woman’s careful, methodical 
habits gradually inspired the girl to 
timid emulation as soon as she had 
overcome the lethargy that held her. 
Under Kate’s care the youth in Persis 
Kendrie reasserted itself, not merely the 
physical youth that proclaimed its re- 
turn in brightened eyes and softened 
cheeks, but the spiritual youth that had 
not been donate annihilated by her 
wild whirl through the district. Depend- 


ent as always, she tacked the ivy run- 
ners of her plasticity upon the solid wall 
of Kate’s moral uprightness. Even when 
she realized that she was no longer ill 
and that her recovery gave her no fur- 
ther claim on Kate, she lingered in the 
little apartment which looked out over 
the lights of the city. 

“Can’t I go to work,” she asked Kate 
one night, “and keep on living with 
you?” 

Kate pondered for a moment, balanc- 
ing her desire for privacy against her 
memory of Persis Kendrie’s pitiable 
hysteria on the day she had brought her 
home. “ Yes,” she said, “ you may stay.” 

The Persis Kendrie who stayed be- 
came very like the girl whom Kate 
Williston had met at Blomberg’ s—quiet 
except for flashes of communicative 
friendliness, sad but for occasional flares 
of gaiety. She went to work in one of 
the big department stores of the Loop, 
walking to and from the place, doing 
her own washing, insisting on paying the 
m‘ssionary a nominal rental for her 
room, and living as thousands of self- 
supporting girls of the city do. She 
might have gone on for years in the rut 
of her labor had not Madame Dacour 
chanced upon her in the store. Persis, 
shaken by the meeting, walked out of 
the department when the Frenchwoman 
accosted her. “I can’t stay there,” she 
told Kate that night. “Of course you 
can,” Kate insisted. “‘She won’t bother 
you.” But Madame Dacour, with the 

erversity of her kind, came back. 
Persis, reinforced by Kate’s decisiveness 
of defiance against the district, held her 
ground through the woman’s second 
visit, but with the third she lost courage. 
“I couldn’t explain to any one how I'd 
known her,” she told Kate, “and I see 
them watching me since she’s been com- 
ing in.” With Madame Dacour’s fourth 
visit Persis Kendrie left the store. “‘Get 
me something to do,” she begged Kate, 
“where I’ll never meet any one from 
there.” 

Finding another place might have 
been easy had Kate Williston chosen to 
lie for the girl, but the woman gave up 
a half-dozen opportunities of employ- 
ment for Persis rather than veil the 
truth. “Why won’t you give her a 
chance?” became her plea. “If I told 
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you that she’d always been a good girl 
you'd take her without a question. 
But when I tell you that she’s a girl 
who’s struggling to be good, you shut 


the doors. Why won't you trust 
her?” 

Only one employer, a woman, an- 
swered. “‘It’s rather,” she said, “that 


we don’t trust ourselves. If we engaged 
her, we'd be forgiving her every time 
we passed her. And human nature isn’t 
equal to that strain.” 

Because she sensed Kate’s difficulties 
in helping her, Persis sought a place for 
herself, not scorning the untruths that 
deterred the other woman. After a 
day’s tramping she found work in a real- 
estate ofhce at her old task of stenog- 
raphy. “I'll catch up on it,” she said. 
“Tl study nights, and I'll have my 
speed in no time.” But before a week 
passed there came into the office a man 
whom she had known at Blomberg’s. 
That night the cashier dismissed her. 
Another day of tramping found her a 
desk in a bond-house on La Salk 
Street. She worked there a fortnight. 
Then one night Kate found her sobbing 
in the dark. “That lawyer,” she gasped, 


“the big man—you remember him 

came in to-day. He saw me. He stared 
at me until he placed me. Then he 
scowled and went to the inner office. 


I didn’t wait to be fired this time. | 
ran away.” 

Kate, remembering the scrutiny that 
the senior counsel for the Glade family 
had bestowed on the girl at the time of 
the inquest, understood her agitation. 
“Never mind,” she said; “we'll get 
something else for you.” 

But nothing else came through the 
weeks when winter ran into spring and 
spring flowered into summer. Kate, 
coming home at hours past midnight, 
would find the girl kneeling at the win- 
dow, looking out over the city’s shadows. 
“T’ve tried all day,” she would say, 
wearily, “ and I couldn’t get any thing. 
Did you?” Since it happened to be in a 
time of industrial stringency, Kate Willis- 
ton had to confess failure. “‘But don’t 
worry, Persis,” she would try to console 
her; “something will come. And I’m 
glad to have you looking after the apart- 

ment for me when I’m out.” 
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would declare. ‘‘No one in the world 
needs me.” 

Because Kate Williston couldn’t lie, 
she couldn’t comfort her with any as- 


surance that she had need of her. That 
was the time when Kate Williston 
thought that she needed no one. Her 


spiritual self-sufficiency had lifted her to 
altitudes of loneliness where she had 
become so unaccustomed to human com- 
panionship that she felt no yearning for 
its solace. Persis Kendrie was, after all, 
only an incident in her life. Her work 
was full of other girls of the same weak- 
nesses, the same strugglings, the same 
despairs. That Persis happened to live 
with her brought her a little closer than 
the others. She kept her as she would 
have kept a homeless kitten. When Per- 
sis realized that this was the truth, like 
the kitten that she was, she disappeared. 

She left a note for Kate. “I’m only 

burden on you,” it read. “As long 
as I have a home, perhaps I can’t really 
want to work. So I’m getting out. I'll 
the best I can.” She signed it, 
“Lovingly, Persis.”’ 

Kate Williston read it over a dozen 
times. Then her New Hampshire con- 
science cudgeled her until she decided 
that she had somehow failed in her duty 
to Persis Kendrie. “I don’t know just 
what more I should have done,” she told 
herself, ““but there’s something | have 
left undone. Whatever it is, | must find 
it and find her, and start all over again.” 

Her search for Persis took her back 
to the district, now dying under the 
onslaughts of a state’s attorney who 
didn’t wink at sins of commission. 
Dacour’s was already gone. ‘“‘ Young 
Glade’s father bought the ground,” 
Molly Maxwell told Kate, “and cleaned 
out the place. They say he’s put up 
money to wipe out the whole district.” 
Everywhere Kate Williston saw evi- 
dences of the decadence of the neighbor- 
hood from its gilded coating of vice, 
but nowhere did she find trace of Persis 
until a waitress in a summer-garden gave 
her tidings. “She worked here for a 
while,” the girl said, “but she left here 
to gotothe Trianon.” But the Trianon, 
disclosing Madame Dacour and the 
wiser rats from the sinking district, 
yielded no clue to Persis. Kate Wil- 
liston, discouraged, gave up the search. 
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With the closing of Blomberg’s Kate 
shifted her post to the Free Dispensary, 
where Dr. Abernathy, son of the old 
minister of the Training School, ten- 
dered service to all who sought him. 
She had been there but a week when 
Dr. Abernathy went to France with an 
American hospital unit. A tall, rugged 
Scotsman took his place. With the com- 
ing of Dr. James Graham, Kate Willis- 
ton realized for the first time in her life 
that she needed any human force out- 
side her own. For, with the complete 
self-abnegation of the woman past thirty 
who loves for the first time, she fell 
utterly and unreservedly in love with the 
big physician. 

To her adamantine reserve and her 
rigid training she owed gratitude for the 
ability to conceal her overwhelming de- 
votion to the blustering, surprisingly 
tender man who seemed to heal souls 
as well as bodies. Kate Williston could 
have given reverence to no man weaker 
than herself. Dr. Graham accepted her 
Services as part of her work and of her 
character, never guessing that his ar- 
rival had in any way inspired the woman 
to a new glory in her labors. Day after 
day they worked together, Dr. Graham 
with entire unconsciousness of any per- 
sonal relationship between them, Kate 
Williston growing more acutely con- 
scious every hour of the man’s power 
over her. Because he was magnificently 
human in his sympathies, Kate Williston 
grew human. Because she loved, wan- 
dering women became to her something 
more than souls to be saved. There be- 
gan to grow in her a curious need of 
companionship that weakened the walls 
of her old assuredness. Strangely 
enough, it took the form of a desire to 
find Persis Kendrie again, to bring back 
the girl to the little apartment that she 
had deserted because of her belief that 
no one there had need of her. She was 
seeking new means of search when 
Persis Kendrie herself walked into the 
free dispensary. 

She came in one wild September night 
while a storm of wind and rain swept 
through the city streets. She was pale 
and shabby and bedraggled. Her gold 
hair hung limply around her white face. 
Her piteous blue eyes stared searchingly 
around the big, spotless room of the 





dispensary. She was leading by the 
hand a little girl of not more than seven 
years, a thin, poorly dressed, frightened 
child. So pitiable they were as they 
stood under the rays of the blazing arc- 
light that Dr. Graham moved forward 
toward them with swift pity. But Kate 
Williston came to them before him. 
Moved by some impulse she could not 
fathom, she gathered Persis Kendrie in 
her arms. “Oh, my dear,” she cried, 
“I’m so glad!” 

Persis Kendrie began to cry, not 
hysterically, as she had wept when she 
had stumbled on Kate in the dark room 
of the station, but quietly, as if she had 
fallen into grief too deep for louder vent. 
The child beside her began to whimper. 
“She’s sick,” said the girl. “That's 
why I came here.”’ 

“Who is she?” Kate asked. 

“Letty Andrews. Her mother was 
working with me at Keim’s. She died. 
I promised her to take care of Letty. 
You see, Miss Williston, she needed 
me.’ She made the explanation as if 
to assuage any anger Kate might hold 
against her. “I’ve taken care of her 
as well as I could. We got along all 
right, didn’t we, Letty, till you got sick? 
But her throat’s awfully sore, and so I 
brought her here. I didn’t know any 
other place.” 

“You couldn’t have come to a better.” 
It was the big doctor who spoke. “We'll 
fix her up, won’t we, Miss Williston?” 

“T hope so,” Kate smiled. ‘Miss 
Kendrie used to live with me, Dr. 
Graham, until she thought she was bur- 
dening me. Then she ran away.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Persis. 

“I’m sorry, too,” Kate said, “that 
you made things hard for yourself.” 

“T’ve had Letty,” the girl said, giving 
to the child a smile of confidence that 
brought answering brightness on the 
pinched little face. 

It may have been that smile that set 
Dr. James Graham thinking about Per- 
sis Kendrie. It may have been the 
utter pitiableness of the girl as she stood 
in the bare dispensary. It may even 
have been some force deeper than mind 
or heart that brought together a man 
with the power to win high fame in his 
profession and a girl who had once been 
at Dacour’s. Whatever it was, their 



























eyes met that night in swift understand- 
ing of what they were to be to each other. 
Persis Kendrie turned quickly to Kate 
Williston, and Dr. Graham turned to 
the child. 

Five minutes later he gave his deci- 
sion. “ Diphtheria,” he oad. The white 
sorrow in Persis’s face smote him for his 
abruptness in giving the verdict. “We're 
going to take care of her, though,” he 
said, “and of you.” 

For a week he battled with all his skill 
for the life of the child whom Persis 
Kendrie loved; but with all his skill he 
failed. Letty Andrews died one morning 
in Kate Williston’s arms. He bore the 
news to the white- faced girl. “I can’t 


live,” she said, “‘unless some one needs 
me.” Then she fell unconscious into his 
arms. 


Through two months of anxiety Dr. 
Graham and Kate Williston fought for 
Persis Kendrie’s life in the bright room 
of Wesley Hospital. Sometimes Kate 
gave up all hope of the girl’s recovery. 
Dr. Graham never despaired. “I can’t 
let her die,” he said tensely one night 
while they listened for the girl’s hardly 
audible breathing. ‘The passionate in- 
sistence of his voice told Kate Williston 
the truth she had been dreading since 
the night when Persis came back. From 
that time of unconscious confession she 
seemed to be watching the physician 
bring the girl back to life. And because 
Kate Williston was bigger than her own 
desires she helped him with Persis Ken- 
drie as if James Graham had been her 
brother and not the man she loved. 

Slowly the girl groped her way back 
to strength. Kate, watching her, saw 
how she gathered power from Dr. 
Graham’s visits. It was only after Kate 
had said “No” to her tremulous query, 
“Did I rave—much?” that Persis Ken- 
drie seemed to fling aside the lethargy of 
mortal illness. Like a shy anemone 
blooming in the snow, she twined her 
flower of youth to the sun of Dr. 
Graham’s abounding magnetism of per- 
sonality. Kate Williston knew that the 
crisis must come soon. It did not sur- 
prise her when the girl lifted to her one 
morning a face whose joyous radiance 
was just beginning to cloud with fear. 

“He has asked me to marry him,” she 
said. 
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Kate Williston tried to smile, 
lips faile d her mind’s bidding. 
going to?” she asked. 

‘I—I don’t know,” the girl faltered. 
Her pleading eyes searched Kate’s face. 
“Oh, Miss Williston,” she cried, “I want 
him so! I love him so! I never cared 
for any one before in all my life. I’ve 
been wicked, I know, and I’ve been silly. 
But haven’t | paid for my sin and my 
folly? O God, haven’t I paid a hundred 
times for whatever I’ve ever done? 
Must I give him up, too? Oh, I can’t, 
Miss Williston, I can’t! I’m not like 
you. I’m weak, and | know it. I need 
some one to care for, some one to care 
for me. I can’t struggle alone. I’ve 
tried, and I’ve failed. When | left you, 
I tried. You'll never know how hard. 
But I drifted back. I got out again, 
somehow, for I kept thinking of you 
and all you’d done for me. But I'd have 
gone back again if it hadn’t been for 
Letty. And now Letty’s dead, and I’ve 
no one in all the world but him. Oh, 
must I give him up?” 


With dry lips Kate Williston asked 


but her 
”" Are you 


her questior. ‘“‘What does he know 
about you?” 
“Almost -— almost everything. He 


knows that I met you at Blomberg’s. 
He knows that you took me to your 
home from—over there.” Her nod indi- 
cated the old boundaries of the district. 
‘Isn’t that enough?” 

“Does he know about Frank Glade?” 

“Oh no, no!’ There was furtive fear 
in Persis Kendrie’s eyes. ‘“‘Why must 
he know that? Isn’t it all part of the 
rest?’ Why must I| tell him that? Oh, 
I can’t!” she cried. “‘He—he knows 
Frank’s mother. He told me about her. 
I can’t tell him that!” 

“| think that you should tell him,” 
Kate Williston said, “but it’s for you to 
decide. And, whatever you do, I hope 
that you will be very happy.” She bent 
down to kiss the girl. “I believe,” she 

said, “that James Graham is big enough 
to hear the truth without changing his 
feeling toward you.” 

“1 don’t dare risk it,” the girl said. 
and 


“Oh, Miss Williston, I’m so happy 
so afraid!” 

The fear seemed to die as the happi- 
ness grew until Persis Kendrie was al- 
most well. 


Kate Williston, worn by her 
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long vigil and by the struggle of her 
battle against her own love for the man 
who loved Persis, was gradually relaxing 
her care. One day, wearied by the strain 
of the problem, she fell asleep in the 
hospital room. She awoke to find Persis 
watching her. 

“IT was just thinking,” the girl said, 
“that | owe everything in the world to 
you. If it hadn’t been for you, I'd have 
killed myself in the station that day. 
I wonder why I haven't been better to 
you. Why haven't I even learned your 
lessons? Why, | can’t even tell the 
truth as you do, and that should be the 
easiest thing of all.” 

“It’s the very hardest task of all, 
my dear,” said Kate Williston. 

She came to believe, however, that the 
telling of the truth would be a relief in 
those days when Dr. Graham, getting 
back into his neglected dispensary prac- 
tice, began to confide in her his love for 
the girl in the hospital. The big man’s 
assumption that her kindness to the girl 
had constituted her a fitting confidante 
for his attitude was a stabbing poniard 
of emotion. “Poor little bairn,” he 
would murmur over and over in his 
speech of Persis. “‘She’s had a hard 
time in the world, but we'll see if we 
can’t give her a better chance at life.” 

“| wonder,” she asked him one day, 
“how comprehensive a man’s forgive- 
ness is?” 

“There’s but one thing in the world 
I couldn’t forgive,” he said. 

“What's that?” 

“The leading of another soul down to 
hell,” he said. 

She remembered the sudden hot pas- 
sion in his voice when a week later he 
came into the dispensary one morning, 
white with rage, and tossed by some 
fury she could not fathom until he spoke. 

“Will you tell me the truth?” he de- 
manded of her. 

“Have I ever told you anything else?” 
she countered. 

“No,” he said; “that’s why I’m 
trusting you. Tell me’’—his eyes blazed 
fire—‘‘is Persis Kendrie the Pearl Truax 
who killed Frank Glade?” 

Kate Williston looked him squarely in 
the eyes; but, even as she looked on the 
white face of the angry man, she saw a 
whiter face—Persis Kendrie’s on the day 


when she had met her at the station, 
Persis Kendrie’s on the night when she 


had stood under the purpling light of 


the arc-lamp holding Letty Andrews’s 
hand. To that frightened, childish face 
she made her answer. 

“No,” she said. 

As if through a mist she saw the man’s 
face relax. “ Thank God!” he breathed. 

“Why would it have been so terrible?” 
she asked him. 

“Because,” he said, “the girl who 
killed Frank Glade killed him body and 
soul. Whether she really murdered him 
or not doesn’t matter. She killed the 
spirit in him. And she killed more than 
that. She killed his mother’s reason and 
broke his father’s heart! Oh, I’m vio- 
lent on this one case, Miss Williston. 
You see, | was the physician at Wood- 
bine Lake when they called for his moth- 
er on the day when they learned of 
his death. She was one of the gentle- 
women of this earth. She had worshiped 
her boy. She had believed him quite 
clean. The shock of it all drove her 
mad. She’s up there yet in their won- 
derful home, with all the beauty riches 
can buy around her; but all she sees is 
the white shaft that marks her son’s 
grave. Day after day, month after 
month, | attended her until I could 
endure it no longer. I gave it up. It 
was too hopeless. I came here.” He 
sighed with relief. “Last night a man 
told me that your protégée was Pearl 
Truax, the girl who killed Frank Glade. 
1 couldn’t believe it. But I’ve gone 
mad over the mere idea. I love Persis. 
I know that she’s had bad times. I’m 
going to try to make her forget them. 
I can forgive them. I’m no saint in 
heaven myself. And a physician, I sup- 
pose, sees reasons and causes that other 
men don’t see. But if she had been that 


girl— Ugh!” He shook himself as if 


from a bad dream. 
been awful?” 

“Yes,” said Kate Williston, “it would 
have been.” 

She went through her morning’s work 
dazedly, watching her opportunity to 
slip away to the hospital. She must 
warn Persis. She had lied for her, com- 
mitted for her sake the only sin she 
could never forgive herself, and she must 


add to the burden of her evil deed by 
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urging the girl into continuation of the 
lie. She dared not look at Dr. Graham 
as he went about his labors. When he 
seemed most occupied with his patients 
she left the dispensary and hurried to 
Persis. 

The girl was out of bed for the first 
time. Propped up in a wheel-chair by 
the window, wrapped in a pale lavender 
gown, she looked like some timid violet 
of springtime. Kate, after her first 
hurried greetings, sat watching her for 
a long time in silence. “What are you 
thinking?” the girl finally asked her. 

“I was wondering,” the missionary 
said, “what old Dr. Abernathy would 
tell you. He was the wisest man I| have 
ever known.” 

“Why?” the girl inquired. 

“Dr. Graham asked me to-day if you 
were Pearl Truax.” 

“ And you said—?” 
fluttered brokenly. 

‘I told him that you were not.” 

Tears, hot, bitter, rushed to Persis 
Kendrie’s eves. “You are a very great 
woman, Miss Williston,” she said. “I 
am so glad that I have known you.” 

She looked out from the hospital win- 
dows upon the dull vistas of the city 
that fringed the view. Only the ticking 
of a little clock on the dresser broke the 
silence of the room. After a long time 
hasty steps sounded in the corridor. 
Then the door opened and Dr. Graham 
came in. 

“Well, how’s the patient?” he blus- 
tered cheerily. 

Persis Kendrie leaned forward as if to 
see him the better, staring at him avidly 
before she spoke. Then her words came 
tonelessly. ‘You asked her,” she said, 
“if | were Pearl Truax. She said that 
I was not. She lied for me. I am.” 

Slowly the man’s head sank as he 
stared at the girl in the chair. Then, 
turning his back upon her, he strode to 
the window. She gathered herself for 
strength, then flung her words at his 
bending back. “1 know what you think 
of Pearl Truax,” she said. “I heard you 
speak one day of Frank Glade. I know 
your side of it. You must listen to mine. 
You say that I brought a good boy down 
into hell. Was Frank Glade good when 
he brought me from Woodbine to Chi- 
cago? Was Frank Glade good when he 


The girl’s breath 
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deceived me? Was he good when he took 
me to Blomberg’s? Was he good when 
he came back to me after I’d flung him 
off and had tried to go straight >? Was he 
good when he held before me every 
temptation of ease and luxury? I had 
thought I loved him. When | came to 
hate him for what he had done to me, 
I went mad, just as mad, I know, as his 
mother went when she heard where he 
died. I didn’t care what became of me 
or of him. I didn’t care for anything, 
till—till that morning when I found him 
dead. Was it worse for him to die in 
Dacour’s than it had been for him to 
bring me down to living there? 

The girl in the wheel-chair sank back 
with a quivering sigh, closing her eyes 
wearily. The man at the window did 
not move. Kate Williston crossed the 
room to him. “I wonder,” she said, 
“why any one of us should sit in judg- 
ment?” 

Dr. Graham turned toward her as she 
placed her hand on his arm. “Don’t!” 
he said. “It hurts too much.” 

“Why?” she asked him. “ Ycu’d for- 
give her—you’d already forgiven her 
if it had been another man. Why should 
you refuse because it was he?” 

“But his mother 

“The mothers of the world,” she said, 
“have all sorrowed at Calvary more 
than did Mary, for she knew that her 
Son was sinless. Why should you deny 
love to this poor, broken child, the only 
real love she’s ever known or that she'll 
ever know, because of your sympathy 
for a woman who deceived herself over 
an erring son? Don’t you see that Persis 
has expiated whatever sin was hers? 
Don’t you see that she’s gone higher 
than either of us? The finest thing in 
the world, James Graham, is to tell the 
truth that will kill all your hopes. She 
has done that even when I, who have 
always been so proud of my honesty, 
lied. Can’t you forgive her the rest for 
the glory of that?” 

The man at the window turned toward 
the girl in the chair. Then suddenly, 
he knelt before her. Her hands rested 
on his bowed head. He lifted his hag- 
gard face to her luminous one. Kate 


Williston, going from the room, had a 
glimpse of vision of that which had 
once been written on the sand. 
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northern Alabama, aim- 

t VEE | ing at its heart, bears, 
2) aes SD, CRY like strung amulets, the 
relics of an ancient and peculiar culture. 
Upon its bluffs and more protected islets 
dwelt the makers of the burnt-clav 
graves; and thither, from the north, 
had crept some representatives of that 
other people whose stone graves give 

America its diminutive convergence 
to the great dolmen tombs of the Old 
World. 

They were not an opulent people, 
with the wealth that leaves its lasting 
record in mound and _ village-site and 
sepulcher—perhaps richer in the perish- 
able things of this world, for their pierc- 
ing implements of bone tell of the weav- 
ing of basketry and the working of skins. 
Yet out of this seeming poverty have 
sprung two of the most remarkable 
discoveries of the year in the field of 
archeology-—a copper culture with 
symbolism yet undivined, and a wide- 
spread fire-cult impinging upon a local 
culrure of unknown origin and relation- 
ship. 

These, with certain single finds of 
great beauty or uniqueness, have been 
the reward of two years of patient re- 
search by Mr. Clarence B. Moore, work- 
ing on behalf of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. In his steam- 
vacht, The Gopher, the expedition’s float- 
ing base, he explored the whole course 
of the Tennessee from its dissolution in 
the waters of the Ohio, through Ken- 
tucky, western Tennessee, and northern 
Alabama, and up through eastern Ten- 
nessee to the place of its birth from the 
union of the Holston and the French 
Broad. And scant had been his rew ard. 
Poor, parsimonious, or only “canny,” 
the ancient dead had, for the most part, 
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bequeathed but empty sepulchers. Then 

came the great surprises of the Bennett 
Place, just north of the boundary in 
eastern lennessee. 

Upon the former flood-plain of the 
river, close to its present left bank, lie 
three low, broad mounds, much reduced 
by the plow of the white man and by the 
elemental implement of that immortal 
proto-agriculturist, Father Time. In 
front, several small islets lift, at low 
water, their mounded heads above the 
stream. Here, as elsewhere along the 
river, the recent government engineer- 
ing work has submerged the aboriginal 
sites. The dammed-up waters quickly 
filled the excavation in the rectangle of 
Mound B, and seeped into the trial- 
holes of the circular residential Mound 
C, but Mound A, though nearer the 
river and lacking a tenth of C’s five 
feet of height, had kept its upper record 
dry. Its base lay at some undetermin- 
able depth below the lowest of the water- 
levels now prevailing. 

The first trial-hole revealed burnt 
clay, ruddy from fires not too long dead 
to kindle expectations. Carefully the 
earthwork was uncapped. Three feet 
below the highest point and correspond- 
ingly less beneath the slopes, stretched 
a level, strewn with burnt clay—not 
evenly, but thin in places, heaped in 
others to as much as sixteen inches. 
Beneath these piles nearly ninety of the 
ancients had left their blackened and 
calcined bones, above a layer of charred 
wrappings and mats, upon the hard- 
tamped floor of a prehistoric edifice. 
Above them, in the clods of clay, were 
the imprints of the reeds and woven 
withes that went to make it. Beyond 


the irregular oval line that bounded its 
thirty-four by sixty feet, were several 
skeletons, untouched by fire, uncere- 
monially interred in the soft, untrampled 
soil. 

The dead lay in all directions, and in 
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every wise, some extended, others flexed 
with drawn-up knees, some disordered, 
and yet others mere bundles of bones. 
Their imperishable grave-gifts were few. 
Some wore beads of bone or shell, fire- 


blackened; others were armed with celt 
or hatchet, flint knife or an arrow- 
point or two. The arrow-shafts were 
ashes, but the charred handles of celt 
and hatchet vet remained. Stone chisel, 
bone implements, a few coarse cooking- 
pots, tobacco-pipes, prayerfully used in 


this world and destined for service in 


CEREMONIAI 


PIPE-BOWLS 


the next—so ran the tale of the hard- 
souled things whose form-spirits went 
not up in flames. One man had borne a 
beautiful ceremonial ax of indurated 
shale, ground after the form of the slen- 
der copper ax of state. With another 
burial was the charred remnant of one 
of those rare wooden ornaments, carved 
after the milkweed pod, and once cop- 
per-coated. Its fiber imitation of the 
down unnoticeable its tiny mimic 
seeds unrecognizable, it bears but scant 
resemblance to the glittering pendent 


ashes, 
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that hung to the ear of some dusky maid 
or warrior. 

The most painstaking and accurate 
observation, so characteristic of all Mr. 
Moore’s work, has enabled him to piece 
together this crumbling record of dry 
bones, charred artifact, and ruddy clay, 
and reconstruct the later history of the 
mound. 

Here, then, had stood in prehistoric 
times a_ struct- 
ure, Or struct- 


ceremony—bearing the fragmentary rel- 
ics of their dead, to cast them upon the 
yet glowing embers of the fallen walls. 
And there the expedition found them, a 
few skulls and disordered bones, their 
under surfaces charred, untouched by 
fire above. 

Over this couch of fire was spread a 
covering of common earth, and, when 
the memory of the great burning had 

grown dim, or 
been wiped away 





ures, with floor i 
blackened and 
bea ten by the 
passing of moc- 
casined feet, and 
walls of wattl 
and daub. Hith- 
er had been 
brought the tri- 
bal dead, mostly 
from that awe- 
some house of the 
departed where 
their bones had 








by the coming of 
another people, 
a house was built 
upon the mound, 
its posts striking 
down through 
burnt clay and 
charred bones. 
Here man dwelt, 
unwitting or in- 
different, build- 
ing his fires and 
burying in turn 
his own beloved 








rested awhile, 
some perhaps 


tant and tempo- 

rary sepulture. 

So they laid them down—their kins- 
folk—these whom every village child 
could, but dared not, call by name, 
lest they be drawn back from the spirit- 
trail, and those, with bones no longer 
ligament-bound, whose deeds, to the 
hoary grandsire, were mere tradition. 
Then the brand was set to the building, 
which perhaps was no other than that 
same dread house of the dead—a cere- 
monial place it must have been, for it 
lacked the hearths of homely comfort. 
Doubtless they stood, an awe-struck 
circle, chanting a mournful dirge, watch- 
ing the flames leap, the thatch flash up 
its signal-fire to the world of shades, the 
walls totter and fall, an incandescent 
mass. With implements fire-hardened, 
they scraped up the still red-hot clay, 
gathering it from the empty places, and 
heaping it above the corpses, till their 
bones were charred or burned or calcined, 
and the fabrics and mats, on which they 
lay, were but crumbling cinders. But 
here came hurrying some—perhaps bid- 
den from a distance, but late to the 
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dead. Such was 
the child known 
Alabama as burial No. 3, 

a pathetic out- 

line in the soil, 
with necklace of shell beads, and on the 
brow a handsome ornament of copper, 
stamped with the likeness of the sacred 
eagle. 

Then once more the sky flushed with 
reflected flames, and the home was only 
a heap of ashes and hot clay. Over these 
also the earth was heaped, and men 
frequented it for unreckoned years, then 
the Great Reaper, having gathered his 
harvest, plowed and harrowed and left 
fallow the land for the seed of a new 
race from across the seas. 

But these pyrographic records of 
Mound A—archaic as they are—sketch 
but the rude pictograph of their more 
recent history. Below the red stratum 
of the great burning other layers of 
burnt clay marked the use of fire— 
ceremonial or accidental—at various 
levels, down to the lowest at which the 
infiltrating waters permitted excavation. 
And it was at this sodden depth where, 
inch by inch, the spade, the trowel, the 
bailer, and the drainage trench fought a 
losing battle with the water, that the 
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explorers surprised the innermost secret 
of the mound—the grave of a little child. 
This was not a hre grave, but one of 
another sort—a diminutive stone box 
erave, w.th its flat-rock covering and the 
upright slabs of its walls. Yet the 
warmth of the hearth glowed in the 
hearts of the sorrow- 

ful makers of that 
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ridge, and over that a pretty painted 
bowl for its service, with two spoons 
carved from mussel-shell laid carefully 
within. Then, lest they be lost on the 
journey, some thoughtful hand had 
dropped in the hollow of the uppermost 
spoon foul barrel-shaped beads of shell. 





the bottom slab of 
stone they had reared 

it around an ancient 
hearth, and laid the 
little body upon the 
ashes of extinguished | 
nres. \ stone at the 
head, two at one side 

and three at the other, 

they had made. thx 

little box three feet, 

ten inches, by two feet 

wide , to hold the jew el —_ 
of their hearts. But 

when all was ready, 


grave, for in place of | 
} 


across their poignant 

and absorbing grief had flashed the 
thought of the long and lonely spirit- 
trail those little feet must tread through 
that mystic land where no_ loving 
hand would pound the tender maize 
kernels, nor dip the golden porridge 
from the seething pot, beckoning the 
weary wayfarer to refreshment and re- 
pose. So within the grave they had 
placed at the head a common cooking- 
pot, perhaps filled with broth or por- 
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But the stone casket was now too small 
for its jewel, so they had taken away the 
footstone and added it to the covering 
slabs above the unprotected and pro- 
jecting feet. Beside the pottery vessels 
in the grave-head had probably stood 
the gourd water-bottle and the child’s 
perishable trinkets, for the space was 
greater than required by the things 
which remain. Perchance there were 
sandals of rush, or doeskin moccasins 
no longer with the 
holes carefully cut in 











their soles. that should 
prove to the calling 
shades that the child 
was unprepared for 
the journey. For this 
child of eight or nine 
had outgrownthe baby 
moccasins and he had 
no reply when they 
summoned, but must 
fare forth with pot and 
painted porringer to 
the land beyond. 

And that painted 
bowl came as a start- 
ling discovery to the 
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explorers, for, either 
as to ware or decora- 
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tion, it resembled nothing ever found 
before in Tennessee, or in fact in the 
whole eastern United States. The de- 
sign, thrice repeated upon its circum- 
ference, was laid on in maroon-colored 
paint yellow slip. This was 
not the red paint common to aboriginal 
ware, but darker and richer, with tones 
like the fre-changed red oxide of iron 
found by Mr. Moore two vears ago in 
the graves along 

Red River in Ar- 


over a 
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From the large residential mound 
there runs a ridge toward the rising sun 
for six hundred feet. Low, broad, flat- 
topped, it bears upon its eastern end a 
monticule of midden soil and shell. Here, 
then, upon the ridge, had stood the 
tribal line of wattled dwellings, flanked 
on the west by the residential mound of 
the chieftain and on the east by the 
tumulus of the notables. Here the an- 

cient worker in 
shell had sat be- 





kansas. 

One other bow! 
of this ware they 
unearthed at 
Bennett Place 
also in the grave 
of a child—and 
bearing a pecul- 


iar form of the 
svmbolic swas- 
tika that harks 


back to the dis- 
tant regionof the 
ancient Pueblos. 
It lay at the feet 
of the little two- 








] fore his doorway 

in the sun, block- 
ing out, from 
conch-shell _ col- 
umella, ear- 
plugs and pins, 
and, from the 
bodvy-whorls, 
those curious 
gorgets in crude 
semblance of the 
human face, or 
carving, now 
with bold stroke, 
now with deli- 








year-old, along 
with a cooking- 
pot and a mus- 
sel-shell spoon, 
in a grave untouched by fire. The tiny 
traveler had gone richly adorned with 
necklace and anklets of shell beads 
hundred and three in all—and, pendent 
from the former, a gorget quaintly 
carved from shell. Upon it, in striking 
and unusual form, the world quarters 
have laid their symbol. 

These two bowls from the Bennett 
Place are the only known pieces of this 
ware, but its shards are scattered in 
ancient sites northwestward along the 
river as far as the Citico Mound, thirty 
miles away. They mark the extension 
of a local culture whose origin and whose 
fate alike remain a mystery. 

Citico Mound, nigh enough to Chat- 
tanooga to have been long the happy 
hunting-ground of the collector, stands, 
steep-sided and. quadrangular, in the 
midst of a held that now spreads its 
golden harvest in the sun as richly as in 
those ancient days when they who dwelt 
upon the mound were laid to rest within 
it. 


one 
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cate line, upon 
the circle of a 
gorget, the 
looped-square 
symbol of the 
the triskele or the 
convolutions of the scaly 
rattler. And there, not far away, 
knelt the woman molding the con- 
ventional beak of a bird that should 
serve ae a pipe for her lord and master. 
The carver of shell and the modeler in 
clay, with bent arms and drawn-up 
knees, lie alike indistinguishable among 
the burials, but the notable who wore 
the face gorget and smoked the pottery 
pipe shall be known as burial No. 78, 
the owner of the celts, for with him his 
mourning friends had laid his full store 
of stone treasure—seven celts, all neatly 
piled in a double row near the head. 
There also, along that village street, 
the youth had rolled his chungke stone, 
the child his little povshard disk, and 
both had lost them—the prayerful sym- 


world quarters, 
intricate 


bol of the rolling sun and the mimic of 
its mimicry. 

Hither likewise had come, in time of 
peace, the welcome extra-tribal traders: 
from the south, bringing conch-shells of 
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the Gulf, sometimes entire, sometimes, 
for pendent and ear ornament, those 
“hearts of shell” recorded in the quaint 
phrase of the early chronicler; from the 
north, bearing copper for celt and beaten 
ornament, now, alas! mostly green stains 
upon the bones; and then, from the 
east or the southeast, there came, on a 
memorable day, one who carried in his 
kit a handful of beautiful little axes of 
a new and wondrous stone that flashed 
like moonlight upon water and cut 
keener than blade of polished stone or 
ruddy copper. And he told, as the pipe 
went round, a marvelous tale of a new 
tribe on the shore, with pale faces and 
strange ways, and weapons that spoke 
like the thunder and slew as the light- 
ning slays. And they who bartered for 
the new celts died in time and were 
buried, and the magic blades turned red- 
brown in the soil. But the settlement 
at Citico had ceased to be ere the white 
trader with his beads and bells and 
looking - glasses, iron 

knives and axes, and 
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four feet in the midden 
ridge. 

Stone graves of such aberrant form 
were found inlaid upon the bow of the 
Tennessee, and to Mr. Moore belongs 
the honor of the first report of stone 
graves of any kind in Alabama, and, more 
than that, the first record of a stone 
box grave occurring in that state. 

This was on Henry Island, in the 
southernmost bend of the river. The 
site of an ancient settlement, it bears 
in its midst a broad and flat-topped 
artificial eminence, of residence or cere- 
mony, and, at the island’s head, rises 
a second once quadrangular mound, now 
more than half devoured by the hungry 
stream, and, within its shadow, pro- 
tected or perhaps protecting, lies the 
half-obliterated swelling that marks the 
village of the tribal shades. Here, amid 
burials of ordinary type, lying at slightly 
greater depths, had been built a stone 
cyst, six feet, eight inches, by three, 


soil of the 





kettles of brass had 
spread his wares 
through the land. 

Thus Citico site 
reaches up with one 
hand to Pp luck the 
fruit of early post- 
Columbian times; 
with the other it delves 
deep into the cultures 
of the past. 

For the graves of 
the later people, proud 
possessors of that rare 
painted pottery, too 
precious even for their 
dead, cut away, at 
head and foot, an ear- 
lier, burial where the 
red-hot clay had lain 
a foot’ deep in the 
grave above the 
charred remains of 
bone and fabric. 

Citico also had its 
stone grave — primi- 
tive or decadent in 
form, we know not 














which—a little lean-to 
of stones above the 
burial of a child, sunk 


STONE BOX GRAVE OF THE NOTABLE WITH THE COPPER HEAD ORNAMENT 
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with nearly two feet of depth. The 
limestone slabs of its vertical sides were 
set into the soil several inches below the 
bottom of the grave; its floor, paved 
with slabs and chinked with fragments, 
covered, save in the matter of his trans- 
gressing head, the prone skeleton of a 
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man of powerful physique, buried but 
eight inches below, whether by accident 


or design. One of the covering slabs of 


the box grave above had slipped and 
partly fallen in, crushing the cranium 
of the upper burial. Upon the forehead 
of this ancient notable rested one of the 
great finds of the expedition—a copper 
ornament of rare design, once rectangu- 
lar in outline and curved to fit the brow. 

Crumbling bits of corroded copper, 
the ordinary pot-hunter, the seeker after 
treasure, would have passed it by. 
Carefully collected and patiently pieced 
together, it reveals the high attainment 
in the art of the aboriginal copper- 
worker. Made from fragments of native 
copper, beaten thin and riveted together, 
it bears in repoussé design the boldly 
executed head of the mythical eagle- 
man of ancient American lore. Here he 
appears in his human aspect, with ear- 
disk of copper, and perchance a mask 
with the mystical three-rayed avian eye 
which is his peculiar blazonry. His 
curious head-dress of nodding balls and 
plumes, perhaps the edge of a gorgeous 
crest, unfortunately was mostly irre- 
coverable on the sheet’s corroded edge. 
Spirited in conception and firm in execu- 





tion, it came red-gold from a master- 
craftsman’s hand. It is worthy to rank 
in aboriginal American art with the 
famous copper hair-plume of the chief 
of Moundville, Alabama. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it is the work of the same art 


craftsman in that prehistoric center of 


religion and of art which lay only one 
hundred and twenty-five miles south- 
west of Citico. 

Yet in Alabama, not alone on the 
banks of the Black Warrior River, flour- 
ished the Copper Age. In the north- 


western corner of the state the relics of 


another culture stud the shores of the 
Tennessee. From Colbert Island to 
Cave Creek, for eight miles, the mounds 
and village sites are thickly strung. 
Here on Koger’s Island, on rising 
ground, had stood the wigwams of 

pottery-making tribe, and at the island’s 
eastward end they laid their dead away. 
To-day the plow and the rain have al- 


most swept off the blackened soil of 


occupation, leaving but the frail frag- 


ments of human bone, arrow-points of 
flint, the potter’s tool, the shards of 


check-stamped earthenware, and, over 
there, along the slope, round-bottomed, 
two-lugged pots of soapstone and their 
wreckage. 

Behind the island, eastward beyond 
the river’s lesser channel, a yet more 
ancient people had built their wigwams, 
raised their maize, their melons, and their 
gourds, and reared their mounded sepul- 
chers. Here, in the vicinage of a goodly 
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source that gIVeS occasion to the unro- 
mantic local name of Perkins Spring, 
dwelt the chiefs of the four-armed cop- 
pers. Chis was the Copper Age, yet to 
this people the ceramic arts were still 
a mystery. Not a shard found 
among all the arrow-points, the knives, 
and lance-heads that strewed the broad 
helds of their domain, and only one of 
the meanest and most diminutive of 
vessels had been offered to the if honore d 
dead. And yet those very burials were 
strangely characterized by ceremonial 
deposits of pure clay, as if the potter's 
art had been in such repute as 
that ancient Semitic tribe whose Arch- 
Potter so molded man. Mostly the 
yellow clay of the subsoil, but occasion- 
ally gray or red brought from afar, it: 
lumps and layers contrasted sharply 
with the blackened earth of the yvrave, 
and sometimes served to mark a burial 
of which no other trace remained. 

Of the three mounds on the Reeder 
Place, near Perkins Spring 
with the weight of years 


was 


with 


all sinking 
Mound A, 
the greatest, had at one time been domi- 
ciliary. Yet more than one interment 


had perioded the course of its upbuild- 


ing. From the center of the eminence, 
when it was yet young, a grave had been 
sunk through to the underlying yellow 
clay beneath its center. But such a 
grave! Eight and two-thirds feet in 
length by four and a third in breadth, 
and, in its midst, they had laid the dead, 
face down—so said the several dorsal 
vertebrae that in time had come to rest 
upon his copper celt, so placed beneath 
him that it lent them length of days 
and somewhat of its rich green coloring. 
[he rest was merely a trace. What of 
vanished mats and hides and textilry 
had gone to line that ample resting- 
place may not be guessed; yet some- 
thing had bulked nine or ten inches 
along its walls, and between that some- 
thing and the body a long mass of pure 
gray clay ran, thirteen inches broad at 
the head, widening to sixteen at the feet 
which had rested on it, and, beyond 
them, to its five inches of thickness, it 
added another two. Here, bevond the 
feet, masses of pure red clay interspersed 
the gray. What was the meaning of 
this strange deposit? How was it placed 
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there—loose? or in some lost container 
that lent it form? The occupant, armed 
with the shade of his copper celt and 
weighted with the masses of galena that 
lay at shoulder, knee, and ankle, ready 
for the festive painting of the world 
beyond, has journeyed too far to hear 
the question, and his companion was 
but a little child and perhaps never knew 
the answer. It lay on the opposite side 
of the pit from the deposit of clay, 
and the little traveler had worn for 
decoration a great bead of copper, spher- 
ical, with flattened poles. 
the grave? 


W hose was 
Was it the man’s, and the 
child’s comradeship an accident of time? 
Or was it the child’s, and the man, 
prone, face downward, a slaughtered foe 
or a slave sent as guide, that the little 
feét might not wander from the way? 

In time, as the elevation rose, other 
graves were sunk at various levels, but 
so ancient were even these that ofttimes 
only the peculiar arrangement of clay 
or the presence of a copper served to 
stamp its character. 
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And such coppers! Queer reel-shaped 
objects, four-armed and angular, some 
with double perforations in the median 
line; others, heavier, quite imper- 
forate. Conventionalized to the last 
degree, what the insignia represented, 
brute or human, it were hazardous to 
guess. Yet, like Don Quixote’s wind- 
mill, they seem instinct with life. These 
queer coppers call to mind the quaintly 
phrased unconscious humor of the Dutch 
ethnographer, the Chevalier van Pan- 
huys: “When a man becomes an orna- 
ment, the first thing he does is to lose 
his head.” Mayhap the brutes also are 
not devoid of vanity. 

The four armed coppers were evi- 
dently worn suspended from the neck 
by a thong of varying length, for. while 
most had lain upon the breast of their 
quondam owner, some fell lower, and some 
had shifted, swinging sidewise till their 
perforations paralleled the burial-line. 

Whatsoever their significance, they 
were peculiarly the ornament of the 
makers of the graves with ceremonial 
clay. Their distribution appears 
extensive with that culture. True, a few 
of these rare objects had wandered 
abroad on their wearers—one to mid- 
Tennessee, one reaching southern Ohio, 
and one southward to central Alabama 

but their place of origin was along the 
Tennessee in northern Alabama, where 
the Academy’s expedition traced them 
as far east as the Roden Mounds—near 
Guntersville. 

This was an interesting site. Between 
the river and the guiding hills stretch 
the broad bottom-lands, and, irregularly 
set upon the first low slopes, the six 
ancient structures bow their dimin- 
ished heads. In the meadow-land, for 
unnumbered years, dwelt the ancients, 
while the black loam of occupation grew 
thick beneath their feet. In those early 
years, perhaps a special structure gave 
temporary shelter to their dead; per- 
haps those early graves, sunk in the 
level land, have been obliterated by the 
same process that has scoured the top 
soil from the plain by the river, where 
doubtless stood the primitive settlement. 
At any rate, the builders of these 
burial mounds brought much of their 
component mass from the village ground. 
Working in groups, and gathering their 


co- 
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loads here to day, to-morrow there, they 
reared these chaotic piles of midden 
loam and virgin clay, thrusting them 
through and through with burials, then 
overlaying all again with the unstratified 
deposit. 

They who built them were yet living 
in the Copper Age. Here was the out- 
lined burial No. 8, with fifty-one tubular 
beads of copper, some with the stringing 
cord still in the hole, while the form of 
their wearer was but tracery. There, 
beneath a covering of yellow sand, lay 
burial No. 10, his four bracelets of 
rolled sheet-copper neatly piled beside 
his head, and the shell beads that formed 
the head-dress beneath the crumbling 
skull. And over yonder, burial No. 62, 
with its ceremonial four-armed copper 
so bent and broken by a blow—perhaps 
from the same war-ax that laid its 
wearer low—that, corroded through the 
shattered substance, only its fragments 
could be gathered. 

Everywhere the reel-shaped, four- 
armed copper was notable. Singly, with 
its arms broad-stretched, or folded in 
ceremonial sacrifice—occasionally two, 
or even three, on breast or abdomen 
sometimes gracing the grave of an adult, 
sometimes resting with a child, again 
alone in the soil where mortality left no 
trace. 

Everywhere also the once glittering 
galena in lumps and masses of unprece- 
dented size and number, some faceted 
with the record of ceremonies past, 
others yet unused, but ready for the rites 
of the world to come, marked the domi- 
nance of white paint in cults of the mak- 
ers of the graves with the ceremonial 
clay. The clay deposit, the galena, and 
the four-armed coppers marked the 
tribal range. 

The dating of the Roden settlement, 
spelled out for the archeologist in beads 
of shell, was held in the very heart of 
Mound A. The remnant of a skull, to 
be forever known as burial No. 44, had 
near by the fragments of a conch or 
helmet shell—perchance a drinking-cup 
—and five small shells, some much de- 
cayed, all pierced for stringing. And 
that was all. Yet those five fast-crum- 


bling shells constitute the only record 
in American archeology of the presence 
of cowries in an ancient grave. 
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The story of the cowry has never yet 
been fully written. The great Genoese, 
starting in 1492 on his first voyage to 


discover a new route to the kingdom of 


the Great Khan, doubtless stocked his 
ships with a goodly store of these ivory- 
white porcelain shells. He had been in 
Guinea. He knew the requirements of 
the Gold Coast trade, and the casual 
references in his journal show that he 
fitted out with hawks-bells, brass rings, 
glass beads, red and green cloth—wares 
more suitable for barter with the naked 
or bark-clothed natives of Africa than for 
the silk-clad citizens of Cathay. Proba- 
bly, though he fails to mention it, cowries, 
strung as for the Guinea trade, were part 
of his stock—an ill-venture, 
tion with the shell ornaments of the 
Gulf Coast. Unlikely that the cowry 
ever came again as trade goods to the 
New World. So mayhap the five little 
shells were bestowed, by Columbus’s 


in competi- 


own hand, upon a native of the isles, 
were carried across to the mainland on 
some trip of trade or of pleasure, and 
thence, from hand to hand, 
journeyed 


as curios, 
northward with an _ ever- 
growing wonder-tale of the great white 
chiefs from the East, some even as the 
great Lord of the Day himself, with hair 
of gold and of copper, and sheathed in 
strange metal that gleamed like moon- 
light on the water. 

If not thus, then they had journeyed 
in dangling from the trappings of one 
of those noble steeds that shared the 
perils of the early explorers of the main- 
land; and then the wonder-tale that 
went with the string was stranger still, 
of great, glittering beasts, four-legged, 
two-armed, with tail all fringed and 
frontlet that fell like a mask over the 
bearded face—an uncanny creature. 

Certain it is that they date from the 
close of the fifteenth or the early days 
of the sixteenth century. He who drank 
from the great shell cup and treasured 
the string of cowries knew nothing more 
of the products of the Old World. 

Touching thus, with outstretched fin- 


BOW OF THE TENNESSEE 
ger, the margin of historic times, it 
would seem possible to identify these 
white-paint people, wearers of the four- 
armed coppers. This the archzologist 
refuses to do—still less to name the folk 
that scattered the stone cysts from Ohio 
to Alabama, or to assign a place in 
history to the makers of the burnt-clay 
graves. Back to the field, for a wider 
sweep and a deeper knowledge of con- 
tiguous territory, is his only answer to 
the problem. 

Along the middle course of the Ten- 
nessee dwelt at one time the Ucheans, 
unknown to the early explorers, shifting 
their habitat in large part southeast- 
ward to the upper Savannah River, to 
form a powerful people before 1670, 
when they first enter into written his- 
tory. And how little of their life that 
history records! 

That powerful Iroquoian tribe, the 
Cherokee, which, in the dim traditionary 
age, migrated from the Ohio Valley to 
abide in the mountains of southern 
Appalachia, and that other people, 
yclept the Ishmaelites of the Western 
world, the Algonkian Shawnee, who 
later came by invitation of the Cherokee 
to occupy their lands in Kentucky and 
in Tennessee, may dispute with the first 
their unproved claims to stone cyst or 
burnt-clay burials. And the shadow of 
the stone graves shrouds the molders of 
the painted pottery. 

To the Muscogean congeries to the 
south doubtless belonged the ordinary 
burials with stamp-decorated ware. 

Tribe after tribe have made the water- 
way of the Tennessee its method of 
migration, and all have left a record of 
their passing—here only an empty grave, 
stone-walled or clay-filled; there, a simple 
pit with shapely pots for furniture; and 
yet again, deep-sunk in bold pyrography, 
the communal departure of the people 
of the burnt-clay busiads, So, pressing 
onward, they paused awhile to string 
those records along the magic bow, bent 
full-curved toward their constant goal 
the fertile, sunny Southland. 
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BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 
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2 baseball was evolved 
) out of primeval chaos 
whenever the weather 
a) and the educational 
ga “2 system permitted. The 
hrst-comer, it he had a ball, bounced it 
against the cucumber-shed or let it roll 
pleasantly off the slanting roof. The 
next sterling athlete joined him in catch 
either plain catch or that fascinating 
gamble called, for some reason, “ante 
over’’—the ball being tossed back and 
forth over the shed, alternately arriving 
out of mystery and disappearing into the 
unknown. As soon as a bat arrived 
there was knocking up of flies, and pres- 
ently that onward and upward move- 
ment, one o’ cat, two o’ cat, and round- 
ball. Round-ball was a semi-civilized 
diversion in which the fielding positions 
were determined by lung power. It held 
within it the germs of its own dissolu- 
tion; its very loudness attracted its exe- 
cutioners. When the eighth boy came 
it was doomed; with the tenth the poor, 
wabbly thing passed away unmourned, 
and choosing-up ensued. The visible 
world was now divided into the “uses” 
and the “thems,” new antagonisms and 
solidarities were formed, class was ar- 
rayed against class—and baseball burst 
into bloom. That perfect thing which 
it cost the world generations of leisure 
and culture to produce these heirs of the 
ages often achieved in half an hour. 

On that mellow May Saturday which 
was destined to have such an important 
place in his private history Ranny ar- 
rived at the scene of disorder when life 
was in its round-ball or barbaric stage. 
He accepted a position in the outfield 
the fate of the new-comer—and pre- 
pared to rise upon other people’s dead 
selves toward the home-plate and social 
prestige. As a fielder he cut no brave 
fgure. The oniy ball which came his 
way did so at a time when he was lost 
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in admiration of “Sausage” Buckly’s 
dog. The ball rolled far beyond him 
into a vague region of burdocks and 
thistles, and he was pretty thoroughly 
reviled before he got it back. 

Ranny was doomed never to break 
into the exclusive society of the infield, 
for presently there came a breach of the 
so-called peace from beyond the can- 
nery building and the cry, “Choose up! 
choose up!” This hullabaloo was fol- 
lowed shortly by its author, Ted Blake, 
who, as he rounded the corner of the 
shed, elected himself captain and pitcher 
of one of the teams. Bud Hicks, who had 
possession of the ball in this crisis, be- 
came the other captain, and choosing- 
up followed with the aid of the ball-bat 
and all the recognized forms of chica- 
nery. The outcome was that Ted found 
himself at the end facing the possibility 
of taking Ranny upon his team. He 
made a brief survey of the forces behind 
him. 

“T don’t need no outfielder,” he said. 
“They'll be lucky if they hit the ball 
at all.” 

“TI don’t need none, either,” said Bud 
Hicks, who, against the unanimous ad- 
vice of his team, had appointed himself 
pitcher. 

Ranny was therefore invited to be the 
keeper of the score and of the collection 
of valuables. The former was kept on 
the ground with a sharp stick, and the 
latter in a cap—an unimpressive array 
of losables, including two knives, some 
gaudy but not neat jewelry that came 
with candy, and Tom Rucker’s imita- 
tion watch by which it was always 
twenty minutes after four. Ranny, 
deeply hurt, declined this doubly re- 
sponsible position and withdrew to the 
shadow of the shed, where he sat on a 
board and refused to associate with the 
team which was having its innings. 

“*T guess he thinks we’re playin’ wood- 
tag,” said Ted Blake, whose followers 
laughed loyally. 
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If Ranny had owned a good ball or a 
mask he could have bought his way into 
the game, but he had no more capital 
than skill. Asa ball-player he was much 
like that luckless recruit to the Lake- 
ville team of whom the Bulletin said, 
“Though a poor fielder, he is remarkably 
weak at the bat.”” As he sat there and 
watched Ted’s elaborate imitation of the 
wind-up of Robby Ryan, Lakeville’s 
permanent pride, he wondered whether 
it was not time he achieved some pro- 
ficiency in this important phase of hu- 
man life. He was already nine, and 
getting older every hour; yet it was a 
popular superstition that he could not 
hit, catch, or throw. As he sat there 
his only comfort was that Ted Blake’s 
well-intentioned offerings were being 
batted into all unoccupied parts of the 
field. The Hicks contingent was almost 
powerless with merriment. 

Suddenly an unaccountable hush fell 
over the face of nature. It was like the 
instant of awful silence in the circus 
before the extra double somersault 
which has never before been achieved in 
any of our leading hemispheres, yet it 
also had elements of resemblance to the 
moment in a public meeting when a 
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United States Senator arises to add to 
the sum of human knowledge. The Bud 
Hicks rejoicers subsided into respectful 
silence. ‘Fatty’? Hartman, who was 
catching for the “ Blakes’,”’ began strik- 
ing poses; and Ted himself, who had 
been pitching with zeal if not success, 
laughed sheepishly as one caught playing 
with children. Ted was one of those dis- 
gusting youths who morally desert their 
own class at the sight of an adult. 

From where he sat, Ranny could not 
make out the cause of this astonishing 
conduct, but presently it rounded the 
shed and revealed itself to the eye. 
Moreover, it joined Ranny upon his 
board, clasped its large, freckled hands 
about its knees, tilted its hat over its 
forehead, and leaned its fiery head 
against the building as if with intent to 
commit arson. Then it spoke: 

““How’s come you ain’t playin’ ?” 

Ranny was stricken with stage-fright. 
“* Aw—I don’t know; I don’t wanta very 
rauch—they think they’re smart.” 

“Not good enough for them, huh?’ 
The man watched for a momenr the 
travesty of the national game. Ted was 
bitterly accusing his team of non-sup- 
port. ‘Must be pretty bad.” 
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One could afford to be modest in this 
distinguished company. 

“| ain’t so very good yit, Mr. Ryan,” 
he said. 

“What's your name?” 

“Randolph Harrington Dukes.” This 
was the formula used for adults, but he 
added, “Most generally they call me 
Ranny.” 

“Father own the wagon-factory?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ryan.” 

“Most generally my friends call me 
Robby.” 

“Yes—yes,sir,” said Ranny. His uni- 
verse was beginning to spin and it was 
hard work managing the business of 
conversation. The companions of his 
lost youth were continuing to go through 
the motions of baseball. Robby Ryan 
intimated that with all his experience he 


had never seen a worse exhibition of 


pitching than Ted Blake was putting up. 

“He wouldn't let me play,” said 
Ranny. 

“Come down to the rest’rant s’after- 
noon "bout three o'clock and we'll toss 
a few. How "bout it?” 

“All nght, Mis—R—Robby. I'd just 
as lief.” 

“Don’t tell the other kids. We don’t 
want a gang around.” 

Ranny went into a state of coma, but 
presently was conscious of the fact that 
his visitor was translating himself else- 
where. As soon as he was gone the boys, 
taking advantage of a dispute as to 
whose turn it was to look for the ball 
among the burdocks, crowded about and 
asked for the particulars. 

“What ’d he say?” asked Ted Blake. 

It is seldom that Nemesis comes as 
swiftly as it came to Ted Blake that sun- 
shiny day back of the pickle-works. 

““He said he never seen such rotten 
pitchin’. Neither did I,” Ranny added 
as he arose to take his leave. 

One who has sat upon the same plank 
with greatness and leaned against the 
same cucumber-shed cannot be too care- 
ful in his choice of associates. And since 
parents have a distorted view of such 
matters, Ranny did not tell his family at 
dinner-time what had come into his life. 
Father might feel the honor keenly, but 
mother would be afraid he would get 
hurt. 


“Robin Redbreast’”” Ryan—so called 


by the Bulletin in expansive moments, 
but by the population more often named 
Robby than Reddy—was, like the bird 
whose name he honored, a summer resi- 
dent. In fact there was something cos- 
mic about Robby. People planted rad- 
ishes by him when he turned up in the 
spring, and when, at the end of the sea- 
son, his glowing head disappeared from 
Main Street, leaves dropped off of trees. 
Whenever he came, a position of honor 
and profit was awaiting him at the 
White Front Restaurant. The proprie- 
tor combined business with patriotism 
by installing Robby behind his counter, 
insuring to Lakeville the services of a 
man who was vaguely known as “the 
best pitcher in this part of the state,” 
and to himself the patronage of the 
younger sporting set. For every dime 
that Robby took in over the lunch- 
counter he gave value received in edibles 
with baseball conversation as a _pre- 
mium. In the evening the place was 
crowded with earnest students of his- 
tory; with Robby they went on little 
round trips through the ages from 
“Pop” Anson to Alexander the Great- 
est. The air was full of batting averages 
and indignation over umpires. A versa- 
tile man was Robby Ryan. The hand 
which he could wrap around a dollar- 
and-a-quarter ball like a red blanket 
could slide a plate of huckleberry-pie 
half the length of the counter and make 
it stop square in front of its ultimate 
consumer. 

In a boy’s-eye view the name of 
Robby Ryan would have come some- 
where between those of Buffalo Bill and 
Benjamin Franklin, the prominent kite- 
flyer. Men knew that Robby was not 
the master he had been in his first 
youth, but boys are as reluctant to 
change their gods as to change their 
clothes. It was firmly believed that he 
was once a pitcher in a major league 
team—though under an assumed name. 
It was common knowledge that he had 
an “up-shoot” in his repertoire, but he 
never used it because his “‘out-drop” 


was enough to baffle any merely human 
batter. The boys’ awe of him was made 
perfect by the fact that he never spoke 
to any of them. It is true that Bud 
Hicks claimed that the great man had 
once said, “ Hello, kidlet,” but, although 
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Bud pointed out the exact spot in the 
solar system where this occurred, the 
report was not given credence. Boys 
were not patrons of restaurants, nor, in 
the lucrative sense, of baseball games. 
It was not reasonable to suppose that 
this master of two noble professions 
would ever speak respect- 
fully to anybody under 
fourteen. 

It was therefore a trans- 
formed Ranny, outwardly 
calm so as not to attract 
a crowd, but witha thump- 
ing heart, who draped 
himself upon an iron rail- 
ing near the White Front 
Restaurant at two, and 
who thereafter went down 
to the corner every five 
minutes to look at the 
court-house clock. He had 
often pointed out to father 
the importance of having 
a watch, and here was 
proof of his contention. 
On the stroke of three he 
entered the restaurant. 
Robby greeted him in a 
coldly impersonal way, as 
if he had come to buy a 
dime’s worth of boiled 
ham. 

“H ello — R-Robby,”’ 
said Ranny, with a sinking 
heart. “You said 
m-mebbe—you know 
three o’clock—I thought 
mebbe—”’ 

“Oh, it’s Ranny,” said 
who hated to see anybody suffer. “‘Sit 
down there. I'll be with you as soon as 
the boss comes in.” Exactly as one man 
of the world to another! 

The proprietor arrived shortly and re- 
lieved Ryan from the trifling duties of 
mid-afternoon. 

“Well,” said the pitcher, removing 
a ball and glove from behind the water- 
cooler, “now we'll see how the ol’ wing 
is feelin’. I guess I’ll have to go easy 
to-day.” 

They went back through the kitchen 
and established themselves in a com- 
paratively open space among the barrels 
and boxes and assorted fragrances in the 
back yard. Ranny was placed in front 


“Three R,”’ 


‘*HOW’S COME 
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of a high board fence and given a glove, 
and—as time went on—a lot of free 
advice, such as: “ Freeze onto em; don’t 
let “em bounce out every time. Squeeze 
‘em; don’t be afraid; | won't sling ’em 
hard. That's better Aw, the re you 
go again! What's the matter with you?” 


YOU AIN’T PLAYIN’?’ 


So life went happily until Robby began 
to feel the frosts of a hard winter coming 
out of his arm. Ranny now found that 
the ball was acting queerly; it was al- 
ways in a slightly different place from 
what a person had a right to expect, and 
he got some hard raps on the ends of his 
fingers. 

“A little stuff on that one, huh?” 
asked Robby, laughingly. Then for the 
first time Ranny realized that the great 
man was pitching curves, and that he, 
the humble son of a wagon manufact- 
urer, was catching them. From that 
moment raps on the fingers had no ter- 
rors for him. They were honorable raps 
—painful but honorable. 

But the “ol’ wing” was enjoying the 
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spring thaw so much that it began to 
get beyond its owner's good intentions. 
The ball arrived at Ranny’s glove with 
increasing force. In his fright he lost 
his head. The next thing was a cata- 
clysm, a dark-red curtain over the day- 
light and an effect as of Roman candles. 

Ranny did not lose consciousness, but 
he dropped promptly and clamped his 
hands over a throbbing eye. It took the 
best pitcher in that part of the state to 
pry them away. 

“Open your eye.” If it had been 
any one else one would have said the 
man showed signs of panic. Ranny 
opened his eye obediently, but closed it 
upon his own initiative. 

*That’s all right,” said Robby. “It 
missed the eye—it’s underneath.” 

Although the pain was great, Ranny 
could not cry in this exalted society. He 
only took a firm grip on his voice and 
murmured: 

“You had some stuff on that one.” 

He was far from unhappy. To be 
knocked down by the greatest pitcher 
in Lakeville and environs was an honor 
that was reserved for the select. His 
face was like a toothache that has 
broken out of bounds, but his heart was 
playing pleasant little tunes. 

At Robby’s command the White 
Front cook (of an inappropriate color) 
came out with a piece of raw beefsteak, 
and the two men applied it to the 
devastated region. Robby presently 
went back to his work, but his victim 
sat on a box in the back yard, summed 
up his position in society, and contem- 
plated the surprise of his companions 
when he displayed this black eye and 
described in detail how he had come by 
it. He had a thrilling idea that it was 
a jump ball which had caused his un- 
doing—if it had been a drop it would 
have hit him upon the shin. 

But when he was ready to go home 
the peerless pitcher had a sorry disap- 
pointment waiting for him. 

“Don’t tell anybody how you got 
this bloomer,” said Robby. “Your 
folks might get sore at me. Don’t even 
tell the kids.”” He must have seen the 
stricken look upon his victim’s face, for 
he added: “I got an old glove around 
to my room. Drop in here some day an’ 
I'll have it for you.” 


It was with mixed feelings of elation 
and disappointment, and with a large 
area below his right eve that recoiled 
from the touch, that Ranny took his way 
homeward and faced the ordeal of 
quenching his parents’ thirst for infor- 
mation. 

“IT got hit with a baseball,”’ he told 
mother. As the national game had been 
audibly flourishing back of the pickle- 
works all day, it was not necessary to 
evade further questions. And it was 
mother, not he, who misinformed father 
at supper-time. 

“He got hit with a baseball back of 
the pickle-works. I don’t think he 
ought to play down there so much. 
Some of those boys are too big for him.” 
If mother had only known how big the 
“boy” was who had laid him low! 

“He'll have to learn to take care of 
himself,” said father, following his fa- 
vorite theory, and he added, with faint 
praise, ““He’s no Clarence Raleigh.” 

The explanation, “I got hit with a 
baseball,” also served very well for the 
teacher's ear—on Monday the area was 
still large and blue, and shaped some- 
thing like the state of New Jersey. But 
it would not pass with the boys, who, 
among them, had occupied all grounds 
on Saturday, and knew that Ranny had 
not been near a ball-game. It was their 
cheerful theory that somebody had given 
Ranny the licking that he so eminently 
deserved, for his snobbish action in the 
shade of the cucumber-shed had not 
been popular. Ted Blake, when asked 
whether it was he who had done this 
piece of exterior decoration, said it was 
not, but he was able and willing to oblige 
at any time. Josie Kendal, who sat in 
front of Ranny, enjoyed a horrified look 
at the dark-blue New Jersey and said, 
“TI think boys are horrid.” ‘Tom 
Rucker presumed upon his long friend- 
ship to ask who had hit him and why, 
and, upon Ranny’s refusal to tell, was 
visibly hurt. So here he was with an 
injury that should have brought bursts 
of admiration wherever he went, and he 
was as friendless and desolate as an 
umpire. 

At intervals of leisure he mooned 
about the region of the White Front 
Restaurant, half hoping, half fearing 
that he would see the object of his devo- 
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tion, but not daring to go so far as to 
enter the restaurant. It was Tuesday 
before he actually beheld his favorite 
pitcher. Ryan was hanging upon the 
awning-rope after the best 
Lakeville clerks. He greeted Ranny cor- 
dially, and noted the decline and fall of 
the black eye. He said 
nothing further about the 
glove, and, though it would 
have meant everything to 
him in this hour of public 
disapproval, Ranny was 
too polite to ask for it 

The week compassed 
reduction of Ranny’s 
features to the normal 
size and color, but his 
social relations were still 
strained and his spirits 
low. He had hobnobbed 
with the great, but he 
had nothing to show; his 
light was hidden under a 
tight rain-barrel. If he 
merely attempted to tell 
anybody something that 
Robby had said the day 
they sat together on a 
board, he was accused of 
thinking he was smart. 
So matters drifted into 
another week and Memo- 
rial Day. 

The 30th of May was, 
of course, a time of sur- 
from grinding toil 

there were no divisors 
and multiplicands to dis- 
tinguish from one another 
on that day or embarrassing questions as 
to the present whereabouts of Costa Rica. 
It was a day of honoring the heroic dead, 
and it was more: it was the time of the 
annual humiliation of pretentious Man- 
chester — weather and umpire permit- 
ting. And although Lakeville 
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some- 


times intrusted minor games to people of 


no importance, the task of defeating 
Manchester always fell to Robby Ryan. 
In the week preceding the game, the 
condition of the “‘ol’ wing” was a more 
important public question than the pav- 
ing of Market Street. 

So it was a vastly interested populace, 
with Ranny and his noisy contempo- 
raries well in the foreground, which, the 
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veterans having been duly remembered, 
assembled near the court-house cornet 
to pay tribute to the team and shortly to 
follow it to the ball park. The Man- 
chester players had arrived on the noon 
train and were changing into uniforms 
in a room at the hotel. The local heroes 


DEVASTATED REGION 


were gathering rapidly, and the band was 


playing enlivening selections. The band 
was complete to-day . just as it had 
marched to the services at the cemetery. 
On ordinary days the ball-games had to 
be content with such musicians as could 
“get off.” 

Ranny knew that he could not expect 
recognition from high quarters on so 
public an occasion; even adults got only 
stingy salutations when Robby was in 
his othcial mood. The layer of boys was 
thickest around Robby, just as at circus 

parades it enveloped the personality of 
i elephant. In order that Robby 
might at least have the pleasure of know- 
ing that his new friend was present and 
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loy al, Ranny spoke loudly to his com- 
panions of what Lakeville would pres- 
ently do to its guests. 

‘They won’t git a smell—them Man- 
chesters.” 

“Well, who said they would?” asked 
led Blake. ‘‘What do you know about 
baseball, anyhow?” 

‘“*He’s the worst player I ever seen,” 
said “Fatty” Hartman out of his vast 
experience. ‘“‘He slings like Clarence 
Raleigh.” 

“He told the teacher’—this from 
Ted—*that he got hit in the eye playin’ 
ball.” 

“Who'd let him on any team? Tell 
me that.”” Nobody told Bud that, so he 
added, ‘‘All he knows how to play is 
wood-tag.” 

The defendant did his best, but he 
was outnumbered and outhooted. The 
noise of the conflict, however, arrested 
the attention of the peerless one, whose 
eye condescended to dwell upon the 
group of noisy fans. His face suddenly 
lighted. 

“Hey, ol’ Blackeye,” he said; “come 
"ere a minute. Here’s that glove | 
promised you the day you stopped one 
of my fast ones with your bare face. 
I forgot it till I was gettin’ out my stuff 
to-day.” 

In a mild form of insanity that was 





more eloquent than verbal thanks, Ran- 
ny took the thing in his unworthy hands. 

“It’s busted there,” Robby explained, 
“but it won't be hard to mend.” 

“All right, Robby.” It might as well 
be clear that these cromies called each 
other by their Christian names. “I can 
fx it easy; it’s a fine ol’ glove.” 

Out of a corner of his eve, Ranny 
watched his unfortunate companions, 
open-mouthed with astonishment. He 
almost felt sorry for them—but not 
quite. Every word of Robby’s had been 
audible to Ranny’s humble friends. In 
that instant the veil which hid the 
future was torn away. He would organ- 
ize a team centering about him and his 
glove. They would save up for caps 
and pants. If the boys wanted to refer 
to their manager-captain-pitcher as 
“Ol Blackeye,” why, all right. 

“Wanta carry this for me?” 

The delicious words roused Ranny 
from his day-dream. It was a new alti- 
tude record in man’s humanity to boy. 
As one conferring knighthood, Robby 
handed over, in the presence of the best 
part of Lakeville, a bat which he had 
suddenly found himself unwilling to 
carry. It was not merely a bat; it was 
the bat—‘‘the old black war-club” the 
Bulletin often called it—a murderous 
weapon and historical relic. At this 
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emotional moment the band struck up a 
marching tune, and the procession tow- 
ard the ball-park began. Ranny but- 
toned the glove to his belt just over his 
hip, after the manner of the demigods 
of the diamond, and put the fiendish 
war-club over his shoulder. Thus he 
walked beside his hero, and delicious 
thrills ran up and down his spinal cord. 

Yet he did not precisely walk; he 
floated, he was wafted. By an easy 
fancy he was the center of the admiring 
gaze of all who lined the street or sat 
upon bunting-wreathed verandas or 
sauntered along toward the ball-grounds. 
For him they shouted; for him the 
band was playing, the sun was shining, 
the roadside was gay with dandelions, 
birds were singing, girls in white were 
waving tiny American flags. He wished 
this parade would neverend. If only he 
might drift forever down this stream of 
dusty sunlight! 

But owing to the short-sighted policy 
of the management in building the ball- 
grounds so close to the town, the gate 
was soon in sight, and Ranny saw that 
only minutes separated him from the 
time when he must slide off of Olympus 
and mingle with mortals again. 
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OF ALL WHO LINED THE STREET 


In the society to which Ranny be- 
longed one never presented oneself at 
the entrance and wasted fifteen cents 
upon admission. Instead, they moved 
into a tree just outside the fence until 
from the grandstand it seemed black with 
lively and noisy fruit. As the innings 
rolled on and the watchman got more 
and more interested in the game, disci- 
pline was bound to relax. The time al- 
ways came when one could drop off of 
the boy-tree and climb to the top of 
the fence. A foul knocked in that di- 
rection was then good for three admis- 
sions, and by the seventh inning all the 
real people were down by the diamond 
seeing life. It was to this gradual ad- 
mission to a ball-game that Ranny now 
reconciled himself. 

But at the gate the personal history 
of Randolph Harrington Dukes entered 
upon a new phase. The old life had 
served its purpose and passed away. 
Robby’s words came out clear; not a 
scoffer could ever deny them. They 
were accompanied by a jerk of Lake- 
ville’s most prominent thumb in Ranny’s 
direction. 

“It’s all right, Jake,” said Robby to 
the gatekeeper. “He’s with me.” 
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The Eternal 


BY RICHARD LE 
HIRD act of the eternal play! 
In poster-like emblazonries, 
“Autumn once more begins to-day” 
“lis written all across the trees 
In yellow letters like Chinese. 


How many hundred centuries 


Play 


GALLIENNE 





Hath run this play, with ne’er a pause! 


That which this living audience sees 


Thrilled all the dead to wild applause 
And yet the strange old drama draws. 


Not all alike adjudge the play: 


Some laugh, some weep, and some there be 


Deem the old classic’s had its day, 
And some scarce any of it see, 
Nodding in witless apathy. 


And others more than all the rest 
One act out of the four prefer 


Spring, in her wind-flower draperies drest, 


Or Summer, with her bosom bare; 


Winter than these some deem more fair. 


Some, mayhap melancholic, deem 
Autumn the meaning of the play 


The smile that says, “”Iwas all a dream!” 


The sigh that says, 
A little while, and then away”; 


The rustling robe of joy that ends, 


he moon-cold kiss upon the brow, 


The fading sail of sea-sped friends, 
The love that is another’s now, 


The voice that mourns, “Ah! where 


For all her purple and her gold, 
Autumn hath such a tale to tell 

The tale that tells us all is told; 
Yea! 


The hope that, when we sit no more 


At this old play, and needs must go 


Through yonder shrouded exit door, 
[he mystic impresario 
Hath still for us a stranger show. 


“lI can but stay 


but she tells it wondrous well, 
Weaving strange hope into her spell: 
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BY WILLIAM 


President 


g P lees Sieentien.” This 
2 motto adorns the walls 
of many a student’s 
room. It is his semi- 
< humorous way of ex- 
pressing his semi-conviction that studies 
do not count—that the thing to go in 
for is—‘College Life.” This thing, 
made up of intercollegiate athletics and 
lesser diversions, is spelled with capitals 
—with big capitals in the student’s 
mind. This frequenter of college walks 
and halls and tombs and grandstands 
I call a “student” for want of a safer 
term, though it sometimes does him 
injustice. He has sundry answers to the 
question whether students should study. 


In academic circles, this is not merely 
an academic question. The boy who 
goes to college faces it, in one form or 
another, again and again. Indeed, be- 
fore he dons his freshman togs, his father 
has told him to get an all-round educa- 
tion, and may even have given him to 
understand that deficiencies in scholar- 
ship, which do not end his college career, 
will be overlooked if he makes the foot- 
ball team. He observes the boys who 
return from college; he finds that their 
language and their clothes bear marks of 
a higher education. He hears accounts 
of initiations and celebrations. His 
chum’s big brother takes him aside and 
tells him confidentially just how he must 
conduct himself in order to be rushed 
for the right fraternity. Everybody tells 
him he must be a “good fellow”; few 
discourse upon the joys of the curricu- 
lum. Whether students should study 
may remain with him an open question, 
but he begins to doubt whether students 
do study. 

With his mind set on going to college, 
he reads all that comes to hand on the 
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subject. The newspapers give him vivid 
details of the games, big and little, with 
full-page pictures of the heroes. They 
report night-shirt parades, student riots, 
dances, beer - nights — anything but 
studies. Now and then they do give 
space to a professor, if he has been indis- 
creet, or has appeared to say something 
scandalous, which everybody in college 
knows he did not say, or if he is sued for 
divorce. They even spare him an inch 
or two if he is awarded a Nobel prize. 

The lad reads stories of College Life. 
How they glow with escapades! His 
mind becomes a moving-picture of thrill- 
ing escapes, of goats enthroned on 
professorial chairs, of freshies ducked in 
chilling waters, of battalions of rooters 
yelling with the precision of a cash- 
register. Now and then there is mention 
of lectures and examinations, for it ap- 
pears that the sophistic: ated youth knows 
many devices for “getting-by” these im- 
pediments to the unalloyed enjoyment 
of College Life. Surely the high-school 
teacher who spoke with such enthusiasm 
about the lectures of “Old Socrates” 
must be hopelessly behind the times. 
Surely nobody goes to college nowadays 
for lectures. 

After entering college the boy con- 
tinues his studies in the philosophy of 
education under the tutelage of a sopho- 
more. His tutor informs him that the 
object of education is the all-round man. 
The faculty and the curriculum, he ex- 
plains, are obstacles, but the upper 
classes rescue the poor freshman from 
pentagonal and other primitive shapes 
and round him out with smokers, hazing, 
initiations, jamborees, and visits to the 
big city, where he makes the acquaint- 
ance of drinks and ladies far more 
brilliant-hued than those of his somber 
native town. He is told that he is 
“seeing life,” and that college will make 
an all-round man of him yet, if the 
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faculty do not interfere with his educa-\\thing to this effect before he gave up 


tion. 

If this sophomoric philosophy leaves 
any doubts to puzzle the freshman, they 
may be cleared away by the alumni who 
return to warm up the fraternity-house 
with stories of the good old days. And, 
of course, the lad joins a fraternity be- 
fore giving his course of study a thought. 
For what is college to a non-fraternity 
man? Merely an institution of learning. 
To the man with the Greek-lettered pin 
the fraternity is the sine qua non of 
higher education, the radiant whole of 
which the college is a convenient part, 
providing for the fraternity a local habi- 
tation. 

And so the undergraduate stretches 
his legs before the hearth and hears the 
wisdom of the “Old Grad.” In his day, 
it seems, things were different. The 
students were not such mollycoddles, 
the beer flowed more freely, and the 
faculty did not try to run things. No, 
sir, in the good old days the faculty did 
not spoil College Life. What a glorious 
celebration after that 56 to o game, 
when every window in old West Hall 
was broken and the stoves were thrown 
down-stairs! 

“T tell you, boys,” cries the Old Grad, 

warming his feet by the fire and his 
imagination by the wonder of the fresh- 
men, “it is not what you learn in your 
classes that counts. It is the College 
Life. Books, lectures, recitations—you 
will forget all that. Nobody cares after 
you graduate whether you know any 
Latin or algebra, unless you are a teach- 
er, and no man can afford to be a teacher 
nowadays. But you will remember the 
College Life as long as you live.” 

Some of the alumni would have a 
different story to tell, no doubt, but 
they do not get back often for fraternity 
initiations. Perhaps they are too busy. 
And, again, they may have been nothing 
but “grinds” during their college days. 


Whatever we may think of the “Old 
Grad’s” remarks, the idea does prevail 
in many a college that the most impor- 
tant enterprises are found in the side- 
shows, conducted by the students them- 
selves, while the faculty present more 
or less buncombe performances in the 
main tent. Woodrow Wilson said some- 


trying to make. boys take their studies 
seriously in favor of the comparatively 

asy job he now holds. Professor 
Churchman of Clark College declares 
that success in athletics and the social 
life of the college “seems to be the hon- 
est ambition of an appalling proportion 
of fathers and mothers who are sending 
their sons to fashionable colleges, in the 
same spirit that accompanies their 
daughters to fashionable finishing 
schools.” One father whose son tri- 
umphed on the gridiron and failed in 
his studies said to the Dean of Harvard 
College, “My son’s life has been just 
what I wanted it to be.” 

In 1903, a committee of the Harvard 
faculty, after extensive investigation, 
found that the average amount of study 
was “discreditably small.” The com- 
mittee declared that there was “too 
much teaching and not enough study,” 
and that ambitious studenis find little 
incentive to take honors. The following 
year another committee reported that 
the student body did not regard grades 
in college courses as any test of ability. 
In 1908, a committee, of which President 
Lowell was chairman, came to this con- 
clusion: “Contentment with mediocrity 
is perhaps the greatest danger that faces 
us, and it is closely connected with the 
feeling among the students that college 
is a sort of interlude in serious life, 
separated from what goes before and dis- 
sociated from what follows.” A large 
majority of seniors at Harvard expressed 
this belief in response to a questionnaire, 
and students elsewhere have expressed 
the conviction in a score of ways. 

Many students look upon scholarship 
as a menial servant in the household of 
College Life, tolerated for a time in order 
that the abode may be free to welcome 
its convivial guests. They regard the 
social light of the fraternity and the 
hero of the gridiron as the most prom- 
ising candidates for success in life. The 
valedictorian appears to them too con- 
fined in his interests to meet successfully 
anything beyond the artificial tasks of 
the class-room. He—poor fellow—i 





supposed to be doomed to failure in real 
life. Wherefore the respectability of 
“The Gentleman’s Grade”—the sign of 
mediocrity in scholarship. 


Wherefore 
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SHOULD STUDENTS 


the epithet “grind,” with its superlative 
“‘oreasy grind,” which sums up the con- 
tempt of the “good fellow” for the man 
who makes hard study his chief col- 
legiate interest. 


In many a student group the boy 
who thus speeds up and passes his fel- 
lows is treated as a “scab.””’ And in many 
a faculty group the idea seems to be: 


*Tis better to have come and loafed 
Than never to have come at all. 


Such ideas find fertile ground in the 
high-schools, and the seed spreads even 
to the virgin soil of the kindergarten. 
The new tree of life—the painless educa- 
tion, by the do-what-you-please, when- 
you-please, how-you-please method—is 
said to have been imported from Italy. 
But its foliage is much like our native 
stock of the American college variety. 

Even upon the correspondence schools 
are grafted some branches of the tree of 
College Life. It is said that a father in 
Hood River, Oregon, found his son 
standing on his head in the crotch of an 
apple-tree, waving his legs in the air and 
giving a college yell. 

“Come down, boy,” 
you crazy?” 
father; leave me alone,” said 
he. “I have just started my corre- 
spondence-school course, and the sopho- 
mores have written me to go and haze 
myself.” 

On the other hand, President Hyde 
voiced the common idea of college teach- 
ers when he said, in an address to fresh- 
men: “Put your studies first; and that 
for three reasons: first, you will have a 
better time in college. Hard work is a 
necessary background for the enjoy- 
ment of everything else. Second, after 
the first three months you will stand 
better with your fellows. At first there 
will appear to be cheaper roads to dis- 
tinction, but their cheapness is soon 
found out.. Scholarship alone will not 
give you the highest standing with your 
fellows; but you will not get their high- 
est respect without showing that you 
can do well something that is intellectu- 
ally difficult. Third, your future career 
depends upon it.” 

But does your future career really de- 
pend upon it? That question may well 
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be answered by college faculties with 
something more than their opinions. On 
this subject teachers are regarded as 
prejudiced authorities. They are sup- 
posed to believe in the importance of 
their own jobs. They may exhort stu- 
dents to study on the ground that suc- 
cess in undergraduate studentship leads 
to the kind of achievement that men 
desire in the life beyond commencement. 
But boys think they know better. 

I know that this is so, for I have re- 
cently visited hundred or more col- 
leges, from the University of Maine in 
the northeast to the University of Red- 
lands in the southwest. I have learned 
what I could from the oldest university 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and from 
the youngest at Houston, Texas. I have 
sought out these institutions along twen- 
ty-hve thousand miles of travel. I have 
tried to determine, from what students 
say and do the country over, to what 
extent they deem study worth the effort. 

There are differences, to be sure. The 
idea that College Life in “caps” 
should be the text, with studies as a foot- 
note, has not gripped all institutions 
with the same force. In some, the idea 
seems to be a settled conviction; in 
others, little more than a suspicion. 
Colleges cannot be readily classified on 
the basis of the earnestness of purpose 
with which students greet the curricu- 
lum. It does not appear that state uni- 
versities stand higher or lower in this 
regard than privately supported institu- 
tions. Nor are there class distinctions of 
this kind between small and large col- 
leges, between sectarian and non-sec- 
tarian colleges, or even between uni- 
versities with millions of endowment and 
those endowed with poverty and hopes. 
There appears to be a difference between 
schools of the East and schools of the 
West; but other generalizations, though 
frequently made by overzealous friends 
of particular schools, appear to be based 
on too few cases. 

I am speaking, always, of the central 
tendencies of groups—of the mode, as 
sociologists would say, and not of the 
few extreme cases in the surface of dis- 
tribution. Nearly every college has its 
distinctive feature, which balks classih- 
cation. One might conclude, from the 
studiousness of the boys at the College 
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of the City of New York, that large, free, 
urban universities are the usual resorts 
of serious-minded youth. Such a con- 
clusion would ignore the racial factor 
more important in this instance than 
any other. The intellectual achieve- 
ments of older graduates of Williams and 
Bowdoin and Amherst appear to make 
out a strong case for the small, sectarian, 
New England country college. But a 
generation or two ago there were no 
large, free, urban institutions. Evidence 
is not available sufficient to prove that 
the recent graduates of the small, coun- 
try colleges have finer intellectual en- 
thusiasms than the recent graduates of 
any other group of colleges. Conclusions 
based on the spirit of a generation ago 
are usually misleading as present-day 
guides. Such conclusions may or may 
not be misleading in this case. American 
colleges changed vitally during the past 
generation, and a few are changing rap- 
idly to-day. 

With these qualifications, I venture 
one generalization: students of the 
younger Western colleges are more wor- 
thy of the name than those of the older 
Eastern colleges. They come through 
greater sacrifices and with more serious 
purposes. This is what history tells us 
to expect of the frontier. It is, more- 
over, the usual report of those who have 
taught in the East and in the West. 
Eagerness for knowledge is one mani- 
festation of the enthusiasm of youth in 
a young country. In many of the older 
seats of learning, responsiveness to the 
efforts of instructors is in bad form. To 
do more than the assigned lesson, or to 
tarry after the lecture for more help, is 
to risk one’s reputation. “Harvard in- 
difference” is not Harvard indifference; 
it is the attitude toward studies of young 
men anywhere who go to college as a 
matter of course, with no dominant pur- 
pose beyond the desire to enjoy College 
Life. They find that there is little in 
it; even their interest in intercollegiate 
athletics has to be coaxed by rallies and 
organized into cheers. They find out 
that a man who has nothing to do but 
amuse himself has a hard job. Sponta- 
neous delight over anything is not to be 
expected. To increase in years and in 
resources and yet retain the splendid 
enthusiasms of poverty and youth ap- 
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pears to be as difficult for institutions 
as for men and women. 

Yet so rapidly are colleges changing 
that conditions seem to pass away under 
our very scrutiny. The West of to-day is 
a new West. Even the far West is al- 
ready a long generation beyond frontier 
days. The colleges are keeping pace 
with the country, not only in material 
prosperity, but, unhappily, in spirit and 
in ideals. A larger proportion of the 
families are well-to-do, and a larger pro- 
portion of boys and girls resort to higher 
schools. Growth begets the desire to 
grow. Numbers seem necessary for 
winning games and impressing legislat- 
ures. College expenses grow, too. 
Easier communication with Eastern uni- 
versities leads to further imitation. 
Thus sturdy Western institutions of 
pioneer days tend to lose their indi- 
viduality. ‘They reveal signs of what 
they call progress. They not only stand- 
ardize their units of admission, but also 
their ideals. They tend to become in- 
tellectual democracies and social aristoc- 
racies; in the beginning they were quite 
the reverse. The change has not gone 
so far in the West—certainly not in th« 
private colleges of the West—but the 
direction is unmistakable. 

Again, let me say, I speak in terms of 
group tendencies; exceptions leap to 
mind with every statement. 


Is high scholarship worth the effort? 
In other words, have colleges devised 
courses of study which bear any relation 
to the probable careers of their students? 
Is there any evidence that a man who 
attains high marks is more likely to 
achieve success after graduation than a 
man who is content with passing marks? 

If there is any such connection be- 
tween success in studies and success in 
life, it should be possible to measure it 
by approved statistical methods, and 
thus arrive at conclusions of more value 
as guidance to the undergraduate than 
the opinion of any man. Both the pro- 
fessor and the sport are in danger of 
arguing from exceptional instances— 
each is likely to find striking cases in 
proof of his preconceived notions; each 


1S inclined to scorn the opinion of the 
other. 
But conclusions drawn from large 
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numbers of cases, not subject to invali- 
dating processes of selection, and em- 
ploying terms that are adequately de- 
fined for the purpose at hand, must 
command the respect of all men. If 
such conclusions do not support the 
contention that it pays to study, there 
is something radically wrong with the 
professor's part of college affairs; dif- 
ferent kinds of achievement should re- 
ceive academic distinction and new tests 
should be devised. If, on the other 
hand, present standards for rating stu- 
dents predict their future success with 
any degree of accuracy, the facts should 
be discovered and used everywhere to 
combat the prevalent undergraduate 
opinion. Whatever the outcome of such 
studies, we should have them in larger 
numbers, in many places, protected by 
every safeguard of scientific method. 
We may well ask, first, whether promise 
in the studies of one period becomes 
performance in the studies of a later 
period. 


Are good students in high-school more 
likely than others to become good 
students in college? Prof. Walter F. 
Dearborn tried to answer that question 
for the State of Wisconsin. He compared 
the records of hundreds of students at 
the University of Wisconsin with their 
records in various high-schools. He 
found that above eighty per cent. of 
those who were in the first quarter of 
their high-school classes remained in 
the upper half of their classes through- 
out the four years of their university 
course, and that above eighty per cent. 
of those who were in the lowest quarter 
in their high-school classes failed to rise 
above the line of mediocre scholarship 
in the university. The parallelism is so 
striking that we are justified in con- 
cluding that, except in scattering cases, 
promise in the high-school becomes per- 
formance in the college. Indeed, only 
one student out of nearly five hundred 
in this investigation who fell among the 
lowest quarter in the high-school at- 
tained the highest rank in the university. 
Of course, a boy may loaf in high-school 
and take his chance of being the one 
exception among five hundred. But 
he would hardly be taking a sporting 
chance; it would be rather a fool’s 
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chance. The risk would be less in going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 

The University of Chicago found that 
high-school students who failed to attain 
an average rank higher than the passing 
mark, by at least twenty-five per cent. 
of the difference between that passing 
mark and one hundred,-: failed in thei 
college classes. The faculty therefore 
decided not to admit such students. 
Exceptions were made of the most meri- 
torious cases, but few of these excep- 
tions made satisfactory records in the 
college. 

Basing its policy upon such evidence 
as this, Reed College, at the beginning 
of its work five years ago, decided to 
admit, as a rule, only students who 
ranked in the first third of their prepara- 
tory-school classes. Some exceptions 
have been made. Twenty per cent. of 
those admitted were known to be below 
the first third, and two per cent. below 
the median line. In ali cases these 
candidates were regarded as the most 
promising of those who fell below the 
hrst -hird in high-school rank, yet al- 
most without exception they have failed 
to rise above the lowest quarter of their 
college classes. Thus, it appears that in 
Oregon, as in Wisconsin and _ Illinois, 
those who get the best start in the 
lower schools maintain their advantage 
in the upper schools; few of their class- 
mates overtake them. 


But why strive for high rank in col- 
lege? Why not wait for the more “ prac- 
tical” studies of the professional school? 
Hundreds of boys the country over de- 
clare to-day that it makes little differ- 
ence whether they win high grades or 
merely passable grades in the liberal 
arts, since these courses have no definite 
bearing on their intended life-work. 
Almost invariably they are ready to 
admit that they must settle down to 
serious effort in the studies of law, medi- 
cine, engineering—that is to say, in 
professional schools. Even the sport 
who makes the grade of mediocrity his 
highest aim as a college undergraduate, 
fully intends to strive for high scholar- 
ship in his professional studies. Does he 
often attain that aim? That is the 
question. 

And that, fortunately, is a question 
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we may answer with more than opinions. 
We may take, for example, all the 
students who graduated from Harvard 
College during a period of twelve years 
and entered the Harvard Medical 
School. Of the 239 who received no 
distinction as undergraduates, 36 per 
cent. graduated with honor from the 
Medical School. Of the 41 who received 
degrees of A.B. with high honor, more 
than 92 per cent. took their medical 
degrees with honor. 

Still more conclusive are the records 
of the graduates of Harvard College who 
during a period of twenty years entered 
the Harvard Law School. Of those who 
graduated from college with no special 
honor, only 6% per cent. attained dis- 
tinction in the Law School. Of those 
who graduated with honor from the 
college, 22 per cent. attained distinc- 
tion in the oe School; of those who 
graduated with great honor, 40 per cent.; 
and of those who graduated with highest 
honor, 60 per cent. Sixty per cent.! 
Bear that figure in mind a moment, 
while we consider the 340 who entered 
college “‘with conditions’’—that is to 
say, without having passed all their en- 
trance examinations — and graduated 
from college with plain degrees. Of 
these men, not 3 per cent. won honor 
degrees in law. 

If a college undergraduate is ready to 
be honest with himself, he must say, “If 
I am content with mediocre work in col- 
lege, it is likely that the men in my 
class who graduate with honor will have 
three times my chances of success in 
the Law School, and the men who 
graduate in my class with highest honor 
will have nearly ten times my chances 
of success.” So difficult is it for a stu- 
dent to change his habits of life after 
the crucial years of college that not one 
man in twenty years—not one man in 
twenty years—who was satisfied in Har- 
vard College with grades of “C” and 
lower gained distinction in the studies 
of the Harvard Law School. 

The same relation appears to persist 
between the promise of Yale under- 
graduates and their performance in the 
Harvard Law School. If we divide the 
250 graduates of Yale who received 
their degrees in law at Cambridge be- 
tween 1900 and 1915 into nine groups, 


according to undergraduate scholarship, 
beginning with those who won the high- 
est “Senior Appointments” at Yale and 
ending with those who received no 
graduation honors, we find that the first 
group did the best work in their studies 
of law, the second group next, the third 
group next, and so on, in the same order, 
with but a single exception, to the bot- 
tom of the list. The performance at 
Harvard of each of the eight groups of 
Yale honor graduates was in precise 
accordance with the promise of their 
records at Yale. 

Apparently the “good fellow” in col- 
lege, the sport who does not let his 
studies interfere with his education, 
but who intends to settle down to hard 
work later on, and who later on actually 
does completely change his habits of life, 
is almost a myth. At least his record 
does not appear among those of thou- 
sands of students whose careers have 
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been investigated under the direction of 


President Lowell and others. It seems 
that results are legal tender, but you 
cannot cash in good intentions. 

“Dignified credit to all,”’ cries the bill- 
board. “‘Enjoy your new suit now, and 
pay for it later.” Many a boy, lured 
by the instalment plan, expects to get 
an education on deferred payments in 
effort, only to find that there is no 
credit for him, dignified or otherwise. 
What his honest effort has paid for in 
full is his to-day; nothing more by any 
chance whatever. 


But why strive for the highest stand- 
ing in professional school? Let us pur- 
sue the inquiry one step further. Let 
us ask whether success in studies gives 
promise of success in life. As far as the 
study of law is concerned, we may an- 
swer at once that the known success of 
the honor graduates of the Harvard Law 
School is one reason why even college 
undergraduates at Cambridge believe 
that law students should study law— 
hard and seriously. For the same rea- 
son, leading law-offices the country over 
give preference to honor graduates of 
law-schools. 

But what is success in life? That is 
the first problem. It is one difficulty 
that confronts every one who attempts 
to speak with certainty about the mean- 
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ing of education. There is no accepted 
definition of the aim of education. The 
philosopher has been likened to a blind 
man in a dark cellar hunting for a black 
cat that isn’t there. The aim of educa- 
tion seems as elusive as the proverbial 
black cat. Nevertheless, we do not 
close our schools. We strive for con- 
crete ends, such as proficiency in hand- 
writing, aware that any particular end 
may soon be regarded as not worth the 
effort to attain it. Until recently we 
could not say even what we meant by 
proficiency in handwriting, for we had 
not attempted to define our aim or 
devise a measure of our progress toward 
it. We still speak of educational proc- 
esses and results about as accurately as 
the Indians spoke of temperature. We 
still speak of the science of education 
without seeming to understand that 
there is no science without precise meas- 
urement. From our fragmentary be- 
ginnings to an adequate science of edu- 
cation is a long journey, and the road is 
beset with difficulties. While we strug- 
gle along this road, generations will 
come and go. We will help them to 
attain what seem, for the time, the 
proper aims of education. And each 
individual will strive for what seems to 
him success in life. 

As one measure of success in life, we 
may take the judgment of certain men. 
In so far as we accept their judgment 
our findings concerning the relation be- 
tween college studies and this kind of 
success will seem important to us. Here, 
as in most questions of educational aim, 
we can do no better for the present than 
take the consensus of opinion of com- 
petent judges. 

Using this measure for success, | en- 
deavored to find out whether the mem- 
bers of the class of 1894 of Harvard 
College who had’ become notable in their 
life-work had been notable in their 
studies. I therefore asked three judges 
to select, independently, the most suc- 
cessful men from that class. I chose as 
judges the dean of the college, the 
secretary of the Alumni Association, and 
a professor in Columbia University who 
is a member of the class, because | 
thought that these men came nearer 
than any others to knowing all members 
of the class. I left each judge free to 
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use his own definition of success, but I 
asked them not to select men whose 
achievements appeared to be due princi- 
pally to family wealth or position. The 
judges agreed in naming twenty-three 
successful men. I then had the entire 
undergraduate records of these men 
accurately copied from the college rec- 
ords and compared with the standing of 
twenty-three men chosen at random 
from the same class. 

The result was striking. The men 
who were thus named as most successful 
attained in their college studies nearly 
four times as many highest grades as 
the random selection. To the credit 
of the successful men are 196 “A’s’’; 
to the credit of the other men, only 
56. : 

Following a similar plan, three judges 
selected the most successful men among 
the graduates of the first twenty-four 
(1878-1901) classes from the University 
of Oregon. An examination of the 
scholarship records of these men sliowed 
that 53 per cent. had been good students 
and 17 per cent. had been weak students. 
Of the graduates who were not regarded 
as successful, 52 per cent. had been weak 
students and only 12 per cent. had been 
good students. 

Similar results have been found by 
Prof. A. A. Potter, Dean of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, in an un- 
published study of the relationship 
between superiority in undergraduate 
scholarship and success in the practice of 
engineering as indicated by salaries re- 
ceived. The Director of the School of 
Forestry of Yale University has col- 
lected evidence of the same kind in an 
unpublished study of the graduates of 
the Yale School of Forestry. It appears 
that about ninety per cent. of the men 
who have had conspicuous success in 
the field of forestry were among the 
better students--tm-their professional 
studies. President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, the historian of 
says that 


he has found no exception, in the records 
of any American college, to the general 
rule that those who achieve most before 
graduation are likely. to achieve most 
after graduation. 

The list of the first ten scholars of 
each of the classes that graduated from 
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Harvard College in the sixth decade of 
the last century, as presented by William 
Roscoe Thayer, is a list of men eminent 
in every walk of life. Indeed, it is likely 
that the first quarter in scholarship of 
any school or college class will give to 
the world as many distinguished men as 
the other three-quarters. 

What can we say in this connection of 
the 420 living graduates of the ten Wes- 
leyan University classes from 1890 to 
1899? Just this: Of the men in that 
group who graduated with highest hon- 
ors, 60 per cent. are now regarded as dis- 
tinguished either by Who's Who in 
America or by the judgment of their 
classmates; of those who were elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa—the scholarship 
honor society — 30 per cent.; of those 
who won no superior honors in scholar- 
ship, only 11 per cent. Of the men now 
living who graduated from Wesleyan 
University between 1860 and 1889, 16 
per cent. are listed in Who's Who; of 
those who received high honors in schol- 
arship during this period, 50 per cent.; 
of those who attained no distinction as 
scholars, only 10 per cent. 

From the records of 1,667 graduates 
of Wesleyan University, Professor 
Nicholson concludes that of the highest- 
honor graduates (the two or three lead- 
ing scholars of each class) one out of 
two will become distinguished; of Phi 
Beta Kappa men, one out of three; of 
the rest, one out of ten. 

Concerning the value of Who’s Who 
as a criterion of success in life, we may 
say at least this, that it is a genuine 
effort, unwarped by commercial motives, 
to include the men and women who have 
achieved most worthy leadership in all 
reputable walks of life. Whatever 
flaws it may have, it is acknowledged to 
be the best list of names for such uses 
as we are now making of it—and such 
changes in the list as any group of com- 
petent judges might make would not 
materially affect the general conclusions 
we have drawn. 


Further proof of the relation between 
scholarship and success in life was found 
by Prof. E. G. Dexter. He compared 
the records, before and after graduation, 
of the men of twenty-two colleges. Of 
all the living graduates of these colleges, 


he found about 2 per cent. in Who's 
Who; of the honor scholars, he found 
5-9 per cent. It thus appears that the 
chances of this kind of success in life of 
a good student are about three times 
the chances of students selected at ran- 
dom. Looking at the records in still 
another way, we may observe that 
about 15 per cent. of all graduates 
are Phi Beta Kappa men. If rank in 
college has nothing to do with success 
in life, we should expect to find that 
15 per cent. of the graduates in Who's 
Who were Phi Beta Kappa men. But 
they surpass this expectancy by nearly 
100 per cent. 

In even larger measure have the very 
highest scholars fulfilled the promise of 
their college years. Of the Yale vale- 
dictorians, 56 per cent. are included in 
Who's Who. That is to say, a man at 
the head of his class appears to have 
more than twenty-five times as many 
chances of distinction as the man se- 
lected at random from among his class- 
mates 

Again, of the 13,705 living alumni of 
two of the larger New England colleges, 
5-4 per cent. of those who graduated in 
the first tenth of their classes are in- 
cluded in Who’s Who, and only 1.8 per 
cent. of those who graduated in the 
fourth tenth. With due allowance for 
the defects of the measures of success 
here employed, the figures tend strongly 
to corroborate the conclusions of all 
other studies. The success of the under- 
graduate in his formal intellectual edu- 
cation is the safest single measure of the 
success he is likely to achieve in later 
life. It seems that men do not differ 
much below the shoulders; with that 
part of their anatomy they gain about 
the same wages per day in the unsenti- 
mental world of business; what they 
become from the shoulders up makes the 
difference. 


It is well known that the universities 
of England and the English people gen- 
erally have much more respect for schol- 
arship than is common in the United 
States. One reason is doubtless the 
eminence for centuries in the Old World 
of leading university scholars. Of the 
384 Oxford University men called to 
the bar before 1865, 46 per cent. of 
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those who received first-class honors at 
Oxford subsequently attained distinc- 
tion in the practice of law, as indicated 
by the offices they held. Of the men 
vho were content with pass degrees, 
only 16 per cent. attained distinction. 
The list follows: 


Of the 92 who received first-class honors, 
46 r cent. attained distinction. 

Of the 8s who received second-class honors, 
33 per cent. attained distinction. 

Of the 67 who received third-class honors, 
22 per cent. attained distincti6n. 

Of the 61 who received fourth-class honors, 
20 per cent. attained distinction. 

Of the 271 who received pass-degree honors, 
16 per cent. attained distinction. 

Of the 58 who received no degrees, 
15 per cent. attained distinction. 


No student who fell below the second 
group of scholars at Oxford attained 
political distinction of the highest class. 

A similar correlation is found between 
the degree of success of undergraduates 
at Oxford and their subsequent distinc- 
tion as clergymen. 

Of the first-class men, 

68 per cent. attained distinction. 
Of the second-class men, 

37 per cent. attained distinction. 
Of the third-class men, 

32 per cent. attained distinction. 
Of the fourth-class men, 

29 per cent. attained distinction. 
Of the pass-degree men, 

21 per cent. attained distinction. 
Of the no-degree men, 

9 per cent. attained distinction. 


Success in the Oxford final schools is 
thus seen to give fairly definite promise 
of success at the bar and i in the church. 
In very truth, the boy is father of the 
man. 

A knowledge of all these facts will 
hardly make thinking as popular as a 
motion-picture show, but it ought to 
silence some of those who seek to excuse 
their mental sloth on the ground that 
it doesn’t matter. 


There is another group of students to 
whom we should here pay our respects 
those who drop out before graduation. 
The Commencement programme is not 
as respectful to them as the newspaper 
account of a horse-race; it does not 
even mention the fact that they “also 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 796.—78 
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ran.” Yet many of them assure us that 
they could do well in their studies if 
they cared to take the trouble. What 
shall we say to them? Chiefly this: that 
‘not caring to take the trouble” is itself 
an alarming symptom. Ability without 
the disposition to use it 1s like gasolene 
without a spark. It wins no races. 
Dropping out of college not only implies 
a predisposition to drop out of every 
race before the finish, but as well a 
smaller chance of life itself. Of five 
Harvard classes, twenty-five years after 
graduation, only 15 per cent. of those 
who had graduated were dead, and 32 
per cent. of those who dropped out be- 


fore graduating. 

It is true that some collOfé=seeuie 
loosely put together that a student can 
loaf until the last week of the term and 
then scrape through by a kind of death- 
bed repentance. Not so in the severer 
trials of life beyond the campus. ‘In 
the moral world,” as Charles R. Brown 
puts it, “a man is judged not by the 
few holy emotions he can scramble to- 
gether in the last fifteen minutes of 
earthly existence: he is judged by the 
whole trend and drift of his life.” And 
this is just. What a man is content to 
be, day after day, when all runs smooth- 
ly, that, in all probability, he will find 
himself to be when a crisis comes. 


In much that I have said about suc- 
cess I have used the mathematical 
term ‘“‘chance,” a term as far removed 
as any term could be from the popular 
notion of luck. If all these studies 
prove anything, they prove that there 
is a long chain of causal connections 
binding together the achievements of a 
man’s life and explaining the success of 
a given moment. That is the non-skid 
chain that keeps him safe in slippery 
places. Luck is about as likely to strike 
a man as lightning, and about as likely 
to do*him any good. The best luck 
young man can have is the firm convic- 
tion that there is no such thing as luck, 
and that he will gain in life just about 
what he deserves, and no more. The 
man who is waiting around for some- 
thing lucky to turn up has time to see 
a preparedness parade pass by him—the 

rocession of those who have formed the 
abie of turning things up. In a saloon 
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at a prairie station in Montana I saw 
the sign, “Luck beats science every 
time.” ‘That is the motto of the gam- 
bler and of every other fool. But all 
men who have won durable distinction 
are proof that science beats luck—sci- 
ence operating through the laws of 
heredity and habit. 

The undergraduate who is really eager 
to excel in any life-work, and who is 
brave enough to face the facts, will take 
down that sign from the walls of his 
room, “Do not let your studies interfere 
with your college education,” and re- 
place it with this one: “Do not let 
your College Life interfere with your 
life’s ambition.” The boy without am- 
bition will take for his motto, “Let 
well enough alone,” oblivious to the fact 
that people who are content to let well 
enough alone rarely do well enough. 

At a convention of teachers not long 
ago, a speaker ridiculed a German boy 
who, upon failing in a recitation, put his 
head upon his desk and cried. He said 
he had never seen such a boy in the 
schools of this country. He might have 
added that we do have in this coun- 
try the spectacle of boys, grown almost 
to manhood, coming off the gridiron 
crying because they have lost a game. 
If boys must cry, the German student 
apparently chose the better time, for 
nothing seems to promuse failure in the 
tasks of to-morrow with greater cer- 
tainty than failure in the studies of to- 
day, whereas the most passionate cham- 
pions of intercollegiate athletics have 
never presented evidence of correlation 
between winning games in college and 
winning success in life. 

As I look back over all my school- 
days, I think with deep gratitude of the 
oldest master in the public schools of 
Boston, whose motto was, “One hundred 
per cent. or zero.” Nothing short of 
perfection satisfied him. We all knew 
it, and day after day we toed the mark. 

A boy came home from school the 
other day and said to his father, “I got 
one hundred per cent. in school to-day.” 

“Did you?” exclaimed the proud 
father. “In what subject?” 
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“Oh, I got fifty per cent. in arithmetic 
and fifty per cent. in geography.” 
What that kind of one hundred per 
cent. promises for the future can be 
predicted with little chance of error. 

“A college professor,” said a senior in 
his Commencement part, “is a man 
greatly beloved by his students—after 
they graduate.” A wise teacher knows 
pod he can afford to wait many years 
for the verdicts of his students; a wise 
student knows that he cannot afford to 
wait; he must choose the hardest task- 
masters now. Among teachers the 
greatest number of criminals are not 
those who kill their young charges with 
overwork, but those who allow them to 
form the habit of being satisfied with 
less than the very best there is in 
them. 


Ruskin had no patience with people 
who talk about “the thoughtle ssness of 
youth” indulgently. “I had infinitely 
rather hear of thoughtless old age,” he 
declared, ‘“‘and the indulgence due to 
that. When a man has done his work, 
and nothing can any way be materially 
altered in his fate, let him forget his 
toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; 
but what excuse can you find for wilful- 
ness of thought at the very time when 
every crisis of future fortune hangs on 
your decisions? A youth thoughtless! 
when all the happiness of his home for- 
ever depends on the chances or the pas- 
sions dé hour! A youth thoughtless! 
when the career of all his days depends 
on the opportunity of a moment. A 
youth thoughtless! when his every act is 
a foundation-stone of future conduct, 
and every imagination a fountain of life 
or death! Be thoughtless in any after- 
years, rather than now.” 

Now let the student profit by the ex- 
periences of the thousands who have 
gone before and greet his next task with 
the words of Hotspur before the battle 
of Shrewsbury: 


Oh, gentlemen, the time of life is short; 
To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
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The Asher Pride 


BY MARY ESTHER MITCHELL 


(.eusopec ae? R. LITTLETON, jog- 
( PAM. 2 ging along the Ridge 
2 behind his faithful old 
> horse, met and passed 
Miss Tole returning 
) from her day’s sewing. 
. ¢ The little seamstress re- 
garded him elie and made mental 
comment. ‘Guess there’s nothin’ per- 
tic’ lar on hand; he ain’t shovin’ ’Zekle 
none to speak of.”’ Miss Tole, gossip- 
loving as she might be, was without 
malice, yet there was just a tinge of 
baffled interest as she arrived at her con- 
clusion. 

Truly, the big black beast was setting 
his own gait, leisurely, dignified, as be- 
fitted the namesake of a prophet. The 
doctor lounged in his shabby buggy, 
yielding his tired body to the brooding 
peace of the golden evening. He was 
getting old, or so he said to himself when 
he noted how the balance of resistance 
tipped the wrong way, and realized how 
he was less and less inclined to urge 
Ezekiel when there was no pressing 
necessity for rapid transit. Now, his eye- 
lids drooping heavily and his thoughts 
becoming altogether vague, he was 
roused by a complete cessation of mo- 
tion. It was not sudden; Ezekiel’s pace 
had been relaxing for some time, but it 
was sufficient to bring the doctor to a 
full consciousness of being. “You lazy 
old rascal!’ he remarked, good-naturedly. 
Then he straightened his spine and 
assumed control once more. 

“If there ain’t Miss Barcy doing 
nothing!” he said aloud. ‘“‘We’ll pass 
the time of day with her if you haven’t 
any objections, ’Zekiel,” and _ he 
twitched the steed into a renewed sem- 
blance of progression. 

Miss Barcelona McAllister was lean- 
ing on the gate which shut her little 
front walk from the highway. Miss 
Barcy did not often lean on anything, 
but she was tired to-night, and her zest 
of life ran low. It had been her cleaning 





day, and its activities, pursued with 
painstaking, if grudging, thoroughness, 
left her depressed. She possessed none 
of the lofty satisfaction of the born 
housekeeper; indeed, she was no house- 
keeper at all in the traditional sense of 
the term. Dirt was taboo, it is true, but 
the process of its elimination was dis- 
tasteful. She flew no flags as she went 
through the fray, but she obse rved 
every rule of battle. “It’s a poor cap’n 
who sails a foul ship!”’ she would remind 
herself, fortifying her spirit with her 
father’s nautical wisdom. Thus, while 
decks were well-scrubbed, cordage neat- 
ly disposed, canvas white and whole, and 
cargo tidily stowed, the lust of the true 
New England housewife burned not in 
her breast. The law of cleanliness was 
a stern necessity, fulfilled with grim de- 
termination. Dust sounded. no joyous 
trumpet-call to Miss Barcy; her obedi- 
ence to its summons was simply a reluc- 
tant concession to her conception of 
what was proper and well-regulated in 
daily living. Now, as she watched the 
sun drop toward the backbone of the low 
mountain range before her, the haunting 
image of the day’s strife outweighed any 
sense of relief in its completion. 

“This reddin’ up’s a dretful waste o’ 
time!” she sighed. ‘“‘I’d rather do a 
week’s peddlin’ with bad goin’ all the 
way. Land, if there ain’t Dr. Littleton!” 
she exclaimed aloud as Ezekiel edged 
almost imperceptibly up to the door- 
yard. “Well, Doctor, how be you?” 

“Too feeble to be tearing round, the 
country after this skittish animal,” re- 
sponded the doctor, his crowsfeet wrink- 
ling humorously as he regarded Ezekiel’s 
ready acquiescence to a halt. The 
horse’s black ears gave no response of 
understanding; their owner ignored the 
sarcasm with all the indifference of 
equine superiority. 

Miss Barcy laughed. 
sick folks?’ she asked. 

The doctor settled back, crossed his 


“How’s your 
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legs comfortably, and let the reins slip 
quite out of his grasp. He enjoyed a 
chat with Miss Barcy. 

“All bent on cheating me out of my 
job,” he replied. Then his face sobered. 
‘All but young Asher, poor chap. I’ve 
just come from there. I guess he’s done 
for.” 

“You don’t say so!” Miss Barcy’s 
voice expressed shocked surprise. “‘I 
thought he was gittin’ well.” 

The doctor shook his gray head. “‘The 
crisis Was over a week ago, but he’s not 
getting well. I don’t know why. There’s 
not a mite of reason, except that he just 
won't. He’s like a clock that’s run down 
and the key lost. I’m at the end of my 
rope.” 

‘Lyman Asher never did have much 
faculty,” remarked Miss Barcy. “‘ What- 
ever he took holt of seemed to flatten 
right out. I dun’no’ as it was his fault. 
He’s a real good young man, with no 
failin’s.” 

“Unless you call being proud as 
Lucifer a failing,” returned the doctor. 
“You can’t touch him with a ten-foot 
pole.” 

“I guess pride’s a vice or a virtue 
‘cordin’ as you look at it.” said Miss 
Barcy. “He comes by it natural enough, 
whatever it is. The Ashers held their 
heads high, an’ they was : crotchety lot, 
as proud-sperited folks are apt to be, I 
notice. How about his wife an’ young 
ones? Can’t he spunk up for them?” 

“Says they'll be better off without 
him. I give up. You can’t make a 
man live, willy-nilly, and that’s what 
this comes to. He’s just letting himself 
die; he’d get well if he’d only take a 
start. He’s lost his grip, and I might 
just as well throw away my pills. We 
doctors don’t amount to much, when 
all’s said and done!” 

“T don’t believe anybody could do 
more’n you do, Doctor,” returned Miss 
Barcy, and then they talked of other 
things. 

Later, when the doctor had driven 
away, Miss Barcy still stood at the gate. 
Her thoughts no longer followed the 
channels of housework; something larger 
and more complex occupied them now. 
She knit her heavy brows in a medita- 
tive frown, and now and then she shook 


her head, slowly, doubtfully. 


The sun reached the rim of the highest 
hill, touched it, lingered for an instant 
on its crest, then sank out of sight. A 
sudden glory filled the western sky and 
flamed to the zenith. The light clouds 
of the east took up the tale and wrote it 
on the heavens in letters of crimson and 
pink. Slowly the dusk stole up from the 
valley and the riot of color faded and 
was gone. A little wind blew from the 
lowlands and struck chill through Miss 
Barcy’s cotton waist. She shivered, 
roused herself, and turned to the house. 
“IT wonder,” she murmured as she 
went in. “I wonder!” 

Miss Barcy’s movements were never 
hurried, but they seemed more delib- 
erate than ever the next morning, as she 
prepared herself for the day’s trade. 
She harnessed Bolter, but her attention 
was far away, and she fumbled with the 
buckles until even that staid and patient 
animal became as restive as it was in his 
power to be. She dallied unaccountably 
over the packing of her goods into the 
“Rolling Jenny,” and when she did 
finally climb into her high seat and take 
up the reins it was with a certain re- 
luctance quite unlike her usual cheerful 
alacrity. She made no effort to hasten 
Bolter’s footsteps, and once, without 
apparent cause or reason, she turned 
from the main road into a little-fre- 
quented way, much to the disgust of the 
horse, who knew, as well as his mistress, 
that there were no customers in that 
direction. He looked back in mild re- 
monstrance, but his driver paid no heed, 
and the animal sauntered at will, snatch- 
ing a bite here and there and wandering 
from one side of the road to the other. 
A particularly uncomfortable bump 
woke Miss Barcy from her brown study. 

“Land sakes!” she exclaimed. “I’m 
way off my course, an’ yawin’ like I was 
green at the tiller! Git up, Bolter!” 

She wheeled in her tracks, drove 
through the village and to the outskirts 
beyond, and drew up at a small, weather- 
beaten house which stood quite by itself. 
It was a dilapidated place, and bore no 
evidence of any attempt to hide its 
poverty. The blindless, curtainless win- 
dows gave an expression of blank sur- 
prise to the blackened front, and the 
effect was heightened by a mass of un- 
trimmed vine, clambering over the rot- 
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ting roof like a shock of unkempt hair. 
The surroundings were no less forlorn. 
The long grass was trampled and spoiled 
for cutting; the little garden was a 
hopeless tangle of weeds; the caterpil- 
lars had done their utmost to the few 
fruit trees. Everything bespoke man’s 
attempt and failure, a depressing sight 
to the well-ordered mind of a Miss 
Barcy. Nature, unhindered, is seldom 
unlovely; she hides even her decay in 
gracious drapery. Let man’s hand once 
touch her, and the mischief is done. He 
must keep to his task untiringly, or 
Nature will take her revenge. It is as if 
she said: “You stupid humans have 
meddled; my scheme is interrupted. 
Have your way, but relax, ever so 
slightly, and I will do nothing to redeem 
your mistakes!” 

Miss Barcy left her wagon at the place 
where the gate should have been, and 
made her way on foot around the house 
to the back door. On the step a pretty 
little girl in a ragged pinafore was play- 
ing with a kitten. The gray fluff of fur, 
with its round, blueberry eyes, was sub- 
mitting meekly to the indignities which 
small beasts of the kind permit only from 
the hands of children. Patiently it bore 
— pulled about by tail or leg, and 

1 feeble mew was its only protest when 
it was gripped in a sudden and suffo- 
cating embrace of ecstatic affection. 

Miss Barcy stooped over the little 
figure and dropped a few big pink-and- 
white peppermints into its lap. At this 
unexpected rain of sweets from heaven 
the child tipped back its curly, yellow 
head and smiled up into the face above 
her. 

“Hello, sissy!’ said Miss Barcy. 
““Where’s your ma?” 

The child pointed a grubby forefinger 
toward the door, saying, as if in gra- 
tuitous explanz tion of any unusual condi- 
tion of her universe, “ Poo’ dada, sick!” 

At the sound of voices a young woman 
appeared in the doorway. She was pale 
and tired-eyed, and a toddling baby 
hung about her skirts. ‘“‘Well, Miss 
Barcy!”’ she cried. Then, as the little 
girl gleefully displayed her sticky treas- 
ure, ““What you say, Rosy? I declare, 
I’m ’most ’shamed to ask you in, Miss 
Barcy,” she went on, as she led her 
guest into the kitchen. “I’m all of a 
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clutter; but there, it don’t seem as if 
[ had a minute to clean up, to say 
nothin’ of the heart.”” She removed 
molasses-jug from a chair. “Do set, 
Miss Barcy,” she urged; then, half 
stumbling over the clinging baby, ‘“‘I 
wish to the Lord you'd stop tuggin’ at 
me!” The baby burst into tears, and 
the mother, not ungently, unclasped the 
insistent little fingers, a bit mortified at 
her outburst. “I ain’t so cross as | 
seem,” she apologized. “I’m clean 
tuckered out’’; and she began to sob in 
a dry, dreary fashion. 

Miss Barcy appeared not to notice 
the proffered chair—the evidences of its 
late occupant were too unmistakable 
but she laid a kindly hand on the wom- 
an’s arm. “You mustn’t give up so, 
Milly. Things may take a turn.”’ 

Milly shook her head. ‘I guess there 
ain't a mite o’ hope. Dr. Littleton says 
nobody can save Lyman but jest him- 
self. An’ he won’t do it, Miss Barcy! 
He won't do it! Seems as if he might 
make an effort for me and the childern, 
but he jest lies there. He’s give up. 
He says he’d rather die an’ git outer the 
way. It’s an awful wicked feelin’ to 
have; but there, everythin’s been ag’in 
him, an’ him not to blame, neither. 
[ dun’no’ what I’m ever goin’ to do, 
with him gone an’ the childern to feed.”’ 

“Can’t you make him sense that, 
Milly? Seems kinder cowardly to back 
out an’ leave everythin’ to you.” 

Mrs. Asher flushed. It was one thing 
for her to find fault with her husband, 
quite another for any one else to take a 
critical attitude toward him. “He's 
awful weak,” she responded. “The 
fever left him like a rag. I think he'd 
see things different if he warn’t so weak.” 

“Milly,” asked Miss Barcy, “can | 
see Lyman?” 

Milly hesitated for a moment. Then 
she said: “I guess I'll tAke you right in 
without lettin’ him know you're here. 
He’s dretful notional ’bout seein’ folks, 
now he’s sick. Mebbe you'll chirk him 
up a bit. He allers spoke well o’ you, 
Miss Barcy.” 

She opened the door of a bedroom 
off the kitchen—a little room, bare and 
dreary. Under the faded patchwork 
quilt lay Lyman Asher, a long, wasted 
wreck of a man, still young, but baffled, 
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beaten by life. A stray sunbeam, strag- 


gling through a hole in the window- 
curtain, fell across his face, revealing 
mercilessly its pallor and misery. Once 
he might have been handsome; now he 
was a gaunt scarecrow, with a pinched 
iace dominated by hollow, hopeless eyes. 
Even his own baby, still attached to its 
mother’s skirts like a small boat in tow, 
hesitated, and regarded her father dubi- 
ously. 

Milly went to the bed and smoothed 
a heavy lock of hair from her husband’s 
damp brow. “Here’s Miss Barcy come 
to see you, Lyme.” 

The dull eyes took on a fretful expres- 
sion, and the head turned impatiently. 
Didn’t Milly have more sense than to 
let the world in upon him? Had he 
come to be merely a show for the neigh- 
borhood curiosity? He murmured a 
feeble word, and then closed his eyes 
wearily, as if to intimate, “Well, you 
have seen me; now go and let me alone!” 

Miss Barcy paid no heed to the un- 
graciousness of her reception. She re- 
marked, cheerfully, “Good mornin’!” 
adding significantly, as she seated her- 
self in a chair by the bed, “I won’t keep 
you from your work, Milly; I'll set a 
few minutes with Lyman.” 

Milly went out and shut the door. 
There was silence for a time in the little 
room, broken only by the buzz of an 
errant fly on the window-pane. Then 
Miss Barcy spoke. 

“It’s a real nice mornin’ for you, 
Lyman. Good enough to make you git 
well without any medicine.” 

Lyman made no response. Miss 
Barcy tried again. 

“I see Dr. Littleton yesterday, an’ 
he said there warn’t no reason why you 
shouldn’t git up ag’in if you’d only make 
a try.” 

Lyman opened his eyes and looked his 
visitor full in the face. “I guess him 
an’ Milly set you onto me,” he said. 
“It ain’t any use. I ain’t goin’ to git up; 
an’, what’s more, I don’t want to.” 
Once more the heavy lids fell. 

“T reckon you ’ain’t looked into the 
matter real close,” went on Miss Barcy. 
“You've got Milly an’ the childern to 
think of.” 

“I don’t need you or anybody else to 
tell me that!” Lyman’s voice was 
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weak, but it vibrated with scorn. “I 
suppose you think you’re speakin’ for 
my good, but I’ll say to you, as I said 
to the doctor, you don’t know what 
you're talkin’ about. I ’ain’t never suc- 
ceeded, an’ I don’t know as I ever 
would, even if I had another chance. 
There’s some folks the world’s better off 
without, an’ I’m one. 

Again there was a pause. Finally 
Miss Barcy broke it. “It don’t seem 
jest the thing for a man to give right up 
so. I’ve heard pa say that when a craft 
gits onto the rocks the cap’n’s the last 
one to leave her. Seems as if a man 
oughtn’t to be willin’ to desert his crew 
he’s shipped with.” 

“IT don’t know why you’ve come to 
pester me, Miss Barcy!”” Lyman’s weak 
voice was gathering energy. “I don’t 
know as it’s anybody’s concern but 
mine!” 

“T jest wanted to remind you that 
you Ashers ’ain’t ever been ones to give 
up easy. I thought you might have a 
mite o’ pride in the matter, if it was 
brought to you straight. *Course, as 
= Say, it ain’t none o’ my affair” — 
iss Barcy spoke quite without offense 
“but I kinder hate to see you shamin’ 
your forebears, Ly man. * 

“ Pride!’ Lyman’s dry lip curled. 
“There’s such a thing as bein’ too proud 
to live an’ be put upon. I dun’no’ what 
my folks ever gained by stickin’ it out. 
I wish you'd leave me alone, Miss 
Barcy. | suppose you mean well, but 
me an’ Milly can tend to our affairs.” 

Miss Barcy’s placidity was apparently 
unruffled, and she made no movement 
of departure. “It’s Milly I want to 
talk to you about,” she replied. ‘Seems 
’s if you warn’t bein’ jest fair to Milly.” 

A faint color crept into the white face 
on the pillow. “Milly ‘ll git along bet- 
ter when I’m gone,” muttered Lyman, 
sullenly. “I’m a clog on her an’ the 
childern. It ain’t anybody’s concern 
but ours.” 

The sick man was getting angry now, 
and his resentment gave force and em- 
phasis to his words. Would this med- 
dling woman ever go? Miss Barcy, 





unmoved, sat before him, a rock of 
granite against which his waves of vexa- 
tion broke futilely. 
possession of him. 


A weak fury took 
The world was his 
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enemy, and he had made up his mind 
to leave it. It was easy to slip out now, 
when the tide was at low ebb. He had 
never been a patient man; as the saying 
went, he always carried a chip on his 
shoulder, and when he found no one else 
to knock it off he knocked it off himself. 
His aloofness, his proud reserve, had 
been an armor of protection; now he 
was defenseless, stripped, impotent in 
his weakness, and he could have 
screamed like a nervous woman. 

Miss Barcy continued as if uncon- 
scious of being a disturbing element. 
“Your father was a proud man, Lyman, 
an’ so was his father before him. I 
knowed ’em both, an’ they was good 
men, though they neither of ’em made 
what folks call a success of life. But 
they never laid down and whined when 
things went agin ’em. They was hon- 
est, too.” 

Lyman started, and then fell back on 
his pillow. Was there an intentional 
significance in Miss Barcy’s last ‘words? 
He owed this woman money. Was this 
the secret of this unwelcome visit? His 
cheeks were crimson now. “I sup- 
pose you mean that hunderd you let 
me have!” ‘There was a trace of a 
sneer in his tone. “I know I owe it 
to you; I ain’t apt to forget the first 
an’ last money I ever borrowed, any 
more’n you are. I’ve worked hard to 
make it up, an’ I'd got a start, but it’s 
had to go while I’ve been sick. | was 
a fool to take it, but you urged it—don’t 
you forget that—an’ I believed what you 
said. | might ’a’ known you was like 
all the rest.” 

Miss Barcy’s eyes were bent to the 
floor. Her rough hands, clasped in her 
lap, tightened until the knuckles showed 
white, but her voice did not lose its cool, 
even tones. “Yes,” she returned, ‘‘I’m 
thinkin’ o’ that money. Dyin’s a shift- 
less way to git quit o’ your debts. I[t’ll 
be kinder hard on Milly.” 

** Milly!” cried the sick man. 

“Yes; it “ll be hard on her to make it 
up. Don’t see jest how she’s goin’ to do 
it with the young ones to feed.” 

Lyman glared in dumb surprise. This 
was a crow, come to pick the carrion! 
Milly, pinched, suffering, to satisfy this 
grasping creditor, this woman without 
mercy! In his moody, offish fashion he 
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had always paid respect to Miss Barcy; 
after all, she was only one more factor 
in the general bitterness and disillusion- 
ment of life, one more example of the 
malice of mankind! The room was ab- 
solutely still; outside, in the sunshine, 
Rosy’s laugh could be heard. 

“Miss Barcy,” faltered the sick man, 
“do you mean you're goin’ to take it 
out o’ Milly when I’m gone?” 

Miss Barcy pushed back the chair and 
stood up. To Lyman, her short, square 
figure seemed to tower to the zenith as 
she looked down on him with cold, un- 
yielding eyes. 

“T’ve got to be goin’ now,” she said. 
“Oh, yes, I guess it ll have to be made 
up somehow, Lyman,” and she went out. 

Milly was busy at the stove. “Ain't 
you goin’ to stay awhile?” she asked. 
But Miss Barcy kept on, straight to the 
door. 

Rosy barred the way, gripping the 
unfortunate kitten by a handful of slack 
flesh. ‘More can’y!” she demanded, 
confidently. 

Miss Barcy put the little figure firmly 
but gently out of her path, and went 
away without a word. 

Milly looked after her with puzzled 
eyes. “I hope Lyme didn’t say nothin’ to 
rile her,” she thought, anxiously. Then 
she turned quickly as she heard her hus- 
band’s voice calling, hoarsely, “ Milly! 
Milly!” 

She ran to the bedroom. Lyman 
was propped up on his elbow, and 
his black eyes burned angrily. There 
was more life in his whole figure than 
Milly had seen for weeks. She hurried 
to his side and put her arm about him 
“What's the matter, Lyme?” she cried. 
“Did Miss Barcy git you tired?” 

Lyman dropped back, exhausted, but 
his eyes fairly burned as he exclaimed: 
“Miss Barcy! Damn her!” 

Milly was aghast. Lyman had al- 
ways been uncertain in temper, but he 
had kept to decent speech. 

“Ly lear,” she said, endeavori 

yme, dear, > ring 
to calm the agitation, so painful to 
witness in one so weak. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Ain’t Miss Barcy been nice to 
you?” 

““She’s a hard woman, Milly,” re- 
turned Lyman. ‘“‘She came to wring 
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money out o’ the dyin’. 
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He closed his eyes, panting with his 
exertion. Milly, half crying, wholly 
puzzled, mechanically smoothed his arm 
as it lay inert on the counterpane. At 
last Lyman said, in quite an ordinary 
tone: 

“Milly, I guess you better fetch me 
that egg | couldn’t eat this mornin’!” 


It was summer once more, and two 
years later—a Sabbath with peace in 
the very air. The city Sunday may rush 
and whirl as on any other day, with 
religion or leisure as its excuse; in the 
country it deports itself with a certain 
demureness of action and thought. The 
world goes to church in the morning. 
By afternoon, it is true, the male popu- 
lation is a bit bored and apt to swell 
the group on the steps of the village 
store; but that is when the hours of 
idleness have become monotonous. The 
new-born Sunday of radiant July is a 
very pleasant thing to experience in the 
quiet hill-country. 

Miss Barcy, as usual, obeyed the sum- 
mons of the distant, swinging bell, and 
trudged the mile or more to the little 
white church at Turkey Hill. She never 
encroached upon Bolter’s right to the 
seventh day of Scriptural command. 
Miss Barcy’s figure was a constant, 
though not altogether familiar, spectacle 
at service. Her best gown gave her a 
constrained and unnatural appearance, 
and her straw hat with its bows of 
ribbon and quite impossible flower was 
not convincing. Her big, capable hands 
did not take kindly to the imprisonment 
of white-cotton gloves, and the cheap 
lace jabot at her neck did not seem an 
integral part of the practical Miss Barcy 
of daily acquaintance. The closed win- 
dows and the breathed-over air was 
irksome to the strong lungs accustomed 
to great draughts of ozone, and the 
droning tones of the minister had a 
somnolent effect on her. Her mind was 
apt to wander. But who shall say that 
Miss Barcy did not worship as she sat 
in her pew and drowsed or waked? 
Her thoughts were ever wholesome and 
kindly; pa was close in memory, and 
her heart was at peace with the whole 
world. 

On this particular Sunday the walk 
home was hot and dusty, and Miss 


Barcy drew a sigh of relief when she 
caught sight of the brilliant heads of 
coreopsis and whiffed the scent of the 
garden heliotrope of her little door- 
yard. She took out her handkerchief 
and wiped the moisture from her fore- 
head. 

“T dun’no’ when I’ve been so het up,’ 
she remarked to herself. “‘ Reckon I lost 
myself for a minute this mornin’; | 
don’t jest rekerlect the text. Mr. Dole’s 
a real good man, but sometimes | think 
he’s a bit long-winded. Seems ’s if he 
didn’t quite sense when he got to port. 
Land sakes! ‘There’s a team in the 
yard!” 

A wagon stood in the shade of the big 
horse-chestnut-tree by the side door. 
On the back seat was a young woman, a 
little girl by her side. A man was pacing 
restlessly up and down the path. He 
was a tall, dark-eyed young man; his 
clothes were poor but neat, and he held 
his head with a challenging air, almost 
defiant. At the sight of him Miss 
Barcy’s hand, raised to unlatch the 
gate, fell to her side, and a faint flush, 
not born of the heat, mounted to 
her weather-beaten cheeks. Then she 
opened the gate and advanced steadily. 

“Well,” she said, quietly, “is that 
you, Lyman? I’m glad to see you.” 

Young Ashér made no pretense of 
greeting; his countenance did not 
change, but the face of the woman in the 
wagon grew scarlet, and she moved un- 
easily in her seat. The child, unconscious 
of any element of embarrassment, 
clamored to be taken out, but the man 
sharply told her to keep still. Miss 
Barcy seemed the only one of the licile 
group who was unperturbed. She looked 
straight into Lyman Asher’s face, and 
her calm blue eyes mags not falter. 

““Won’t you come in, Lyman?” she 
asked. 

“‘We’re comin’ in for a minute, me 
an’ Milly,” returned the young man. 

He helped his wife from the wagon, 
again commanded the restless child to 
sit still, and then silently the two fol- 
lowed Miss Barcy into the house. 

“Set down, an’ I'll find Rosy a 
cooky,” said Miss Barcy. “It'll take 
up her mind a bit.” 

Lyman brusquely stopped her, as she 
was starting for the kitchen. “‘We ain’t 
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goin’ to set in your house, Miss Barcy, 
an’ no child o’ mine shall eat a crumb 
from your hands. We’ve come on busi- 
ness, an’ that’s all.””’ He drew a worn 
wallet from his pocket, took from it a 
roll of bills which he laid on the table. 
““There’s the hunderd you lent me. I'd 
like some sort of a receipt for it,”’ he 
announced, curtly. 

For a moment Miss Barcy was silent. 
When she spoke her voice was unruffled. 
“T’ll git a pen an’ ink,” she said, simply. 
“T’m glad you feel able to pay it, Lyman. 
You’re lookin’ real well and hearty.”’ 

““My looks don’t belong to the busi- 
ness,” returned Lyman. “What I want 
is to git red o’ bein’ beholden to you, 
Miss Barcy.” He was evidently try- 
ing to hold himself in hand, and he 

closed his lips tightly, as if he would 
not trust himself to further speech. But 
Milly broke in impulsively : 

“He’s slaved night an’ day to pay 
up!” Her voice trembled with indigna- 
tion. We've scrimped an’ saved every 
penny!” 

“You keep still, Milly!’ commanded 
her husband, but his tone was not un- 
kind; it hardened when he addressed 
Miss Barcy once more. “It’s your just 
debt, an’ it ain’t my affair if you didn’t 
have any mercy. The law allows you 
every cent. It warn ’t easy for me to 
borrow it. It ain’t easy for me to take 
favors, but you spoke me so fair, an’ 
told me there warn’t any need for press- 
in’, that I believed you. I meant to 
pay you jest as soon as I could make it. 
Then, when you heard I was dyin’ you 
come for it! It’s yours by good right, 
Miss Barcy, but what I can’t swaller, 
an’ never can so long as I live, is that 
you come to a dyin’ man’s bed an’ 
taunted him with it, an’ threatened to 
lay it on them as was innercent an’ help- 
less! I can’t ever forget that, Miss 
Barcy!”’ He took the bit of paper on 
which Miss Barcy had scrawled her 
signature, and thrust it into his pocket. 
“You better count them bills ’fore I 
go!” he added, scornfully, as he turned 
to the door. “Come, Milly!” 

Milly was crying silently. “It’s been 
awful hard on Lyman,” she faltered. 
“T allers thought you was a kind woman, 
Miss Barcy, but it was a cruel thing to 
do. It ’most killed Lyman, but he jest 
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couldn’t die with that on his mind. 
He’s proud, Lyman is. He jest got up 
off his dyin’ bed to pay that debt!” 

A little smile played about Miss 
Barcy’s mouth. “Well,” she said, se- 
renely, “‘ain’t that jest what I was 
after?” 

Milly took her handkerchief from her 
face and stared at the speaker. The 
quick intuition of the woman shone in 
her eyes. “Come along!” repeated Ly- 
man, impatiently. But Milly stood still. 
Miss Barcy went over to her and put 
her strong, brown hand on the young 
woman’s arm, and the firm, quiet touch 
brought fresh understanding, new assur- 
ance. 

“Milly, it does look as if I was a mean 
woman, I grant,” said Miss Barcy. 
“But jest remember this: I bought 
Lyman back for you with that hunderd 
dollars!” 

Milly’s eyes searched Miss Barcy’ S. 
Then the light broke full. ‘Miss 
Barcy!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, Miss Barcy!” 

“Lyman,” went on Miss Barcy, turn- 
ing to that young man, “I guess the 
doctors don’t like stickin’ in a knife 
always, but sometimes it’s the only 
thing that'll cure. It warn’t pleasant 
work for me to stick that knife in you, 
but I reckon it was the only thing to git 
you off that bed. I banked on your 
pride, an’ I warn’t mistaken. Good 
land, man! I don’t want them hunderd 
dollars no more n a cat wants two tails! 
The gittin’ of it ’s give you life an’ 
strength, an’ her s enough for me. But 
you owe me more’n a hunderd dollars, 
Lyman Asher! You owe me a bit 0’ my 
character you took away in your own 
minds. I don’t blame you; you couldn’t 

thought anythin’ else, but I let you 
have it without a word, an’ that’s some- 
thin’ that’s harder to let go than money. 
If you want to pay me for that you'll 
put that wad o’ bills right into your 
pocket ag’in. Or here, Milly, you take 
it. The Asher pride won’t stand in your 
way. Sometime, when Lyman’s gittin’ 
along real fine, we’ll talk about this ag’in. 
Now, Milly, you go an’ git Rosy; an’ 
Lyman, you put up the horse an’ give 
him a bite o’ feed. Then we'll all set 
down an’ have dinner together. I 
b’iled up a chicken yesterday, thanks 
be!” 
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FT“HE alien observer of our national 
[ life a generation or a half-century 
ago, such as notably Charles 
Kingsley, was able to define American 
humor, and to derive it in its burlier and 
grotesquer manifestations from the bur- 
ly and grotesque conditions which con- 
fronted him on his Westward progress 
among us and lastingly impressed him. 
He carried away a vivid sense of the con- 
ditions and reported our life as almost 
necessarily venting itself in our form of 
joke. There was something in this, but 
not so much as the observer thought; and 
there always remained with the more 
leisured psychologist the question how 
far the life had shaped the joke, and how 
far the joke had shaped the life. This 
question is still emergent from any 
study of our changed life and our 
changed joke; though there was present 
a humor as delicate and refined in our 
earlier day as in this when we may be 
inclined to claim it as the expression of 
our advanced civilization. Yet there is 
a difference between the finer humor of 
that time and the fine humor of this, as 
we think the reader will feel in tasting 
the delicious irony of Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams’s little fable of Remating Time. 
Divorce was common enough among us 
two generations ago, but not so common 
among “people one knew” as now. No 
such husbands and wives as those his 
satire portrays in their separation and 
then their reunion in a mutual exchange 
of husbands and wives were known to 
the finer humor of former times. Divorce 
was then chiefly the sport of the romping 
drollery which played with the resort of 
the parties to the Western and Farther 
Westering shrines of divorce, and did 
not divine the sources of the politer 
pleasure Mr. Williams has found in 
dealing with the potential eventualities 
of the release from one another. 
One of the great objections to divorce 


has always been the moral orphaning of 
the children, but Mr. Williams’s people, 
who are as amiable as they are sensible, 
overcome this difficulty by deciding to 
live together in a common home where 
the fathers and mothers are happy not 
only in their exchange of partners, but 
in the retention of their little ones. The 
situation is so guarded by the moralist 
as well as humorist who contrives it that 
there is “‘no offense in it.” The remated 
partners are as faithful to their second 
choice as their first; they remain the 
fast friends they have always been, and 
dwell in a smiling harmony and a re- 
ciprocal respect which the reader cannot 
well deny them. The fact that divorce 
has its root in marriage itself, as the 
author justly observes, makes us glad of 
this simple and natural solution of the 
gravest problem of society, especially 
good society, and his mastery in achiev- 
ing the reader’s constant pleasure as 
well as final satisfaction is the peculiar 
triumph of what we venture to think 
the most novel form of American humor. 
As yet no one else has been able to toy 
so lightly, so winningly, with a situation 
involved by frequent social experience, 
or to touch so caressingly the points of 
character in the different persons of the 
amusingly American drama, and keep 
the drama from lapsing into apparent 
burlesque. His air is always serious, 
and the illusion of fact is enhanced by 
the mock emotionality of the narration, 
by the impossible yet convincing sin- 
cerity of the different persons in their 
respective poses. The matter-of-fact 
couple who assort themselves from the 
mistake of their first marriage are not 
truer to themselves than the poetic pair 
who escape from them to each ine. 

The triumph of the event is so fw 
that the reader, carried through his con- 
stant sympathy to the daring close when 
the children of the second marriages 
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have come and are seen playing with 
their half-brothers and sisters, is scarcely 
able to feel anything like blasphemy in 
Evadne’s ecstatic cry, “We are like God. 
We love them all.” Perhaps that is 
going a bit far; and we would rather 
leave the unique little satire with the 
final words of the wives. “Mary, tak- 
ing up her knitting, remarked, ‘Well, | 
may be old-fashioned, but it all goes to 
prove that true happiness can only be 
attained by doing one’s duty well.’ ‘Or 
else,’ rejoined Evadne, g aily, ‘ that one 
can do one’s duty well lel by attain- 
ing true happiness.’ 

This is in the Greek spirit of “nothing 
in overplus,” and in the perpetual para- 
dox of the charming tale there is the 
pleasure of Gilbert’s finest moments. 
Neither Mr. Bernard Shaw nor Sir 
James Barry surpasses the paradox, 
and we may fitly rejoice in it as a native 
effect from a native cause like that 
which the observer of fifty years ago 
traced in our buily humor to our burly 
conditions. We have come a long way 
in our civic and esthetic evolution, which 
has apparently been no more conscious 
than the reaction which science is now 
confidently assigning as the agency of all 
development. What we may fearlessly 
say is that the humorists who have been 
forgotten, who have perished in giving 
expression each to a moment of our 
moral and social life, have not perished 
in vain if this has been a condition of our 
more delicate pleasure in the exquisite 
irony of Remating Time. 

What will follow this? Possibly the 
compassionate humor which Mr. Edwin 
Lefevre makes us feel in the first of his 
volume of Wail Street Stories. He calls it 
“The Woman and Her Bonds,” and he 
dedicates it to the study of a woman’s 
nature (we must not say women’s na- 
ture) in an affair where her sense of the 
ideal justice is at war with common sense 
and leaves her self-defeated and ridicu- 
lous. The different events of her un- 
reasonableness with the kind broker 
whom she suspects of unfairness and 
then wishes to lose by her greed is a bit 
of comedy to bring the tears with the 
smiles, and is all the more touching and 
amusing because it is so carefully 
guarded from excess in either direction. 
She is not mocked even when her rapac- 
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ity is unloveliest; there is always a 
latent pity for the essential helplessness 
of the eternal feminine in matters of 
business; and the author is at his best 
in this prelude to what is otherwise a 
succession of unmixed tragedies — the 
financial tragedies of Wall Street. 
That is a region which he has made 
his peculiar field almost as exclusively 
as Mr. Hamlin Garland has possessed 
himself of that farthest West of moun- 
tains and mining towns, of clouds and 
woods, where in his latest book he in- 
vites the reader home with him. They 
of the High Trails is a succession of 
romances kindred in spirit with those 
stories of Main-Travelled Roads where 
we own we enjoyed the level footing 
more and got our breath better in the 
lower altitude. But this is only a way 
of owning ourselves older than the actual 
generation; and if we cannot mount so 
alertly into the thin air where the author 
rejoices in his strength, it is not saying 
that he is not as strong as ever. His 
climl) was inevitable, and with his in- 
creating knowledge of the Farvhest 


West his grapple with its persons and 


events must come. ‘These stories are a 
sort of résumé of the motives and ideals 
of his later novels, but, with the franker 
drawing and the bolder coloring, he 
holds himself true to his earlier al- 
legiance. His men “of the high trails,” 
his miners and hunters, his scouts and 
rangers, have the reach and lift of the 
vast spaces and lofty summits where 
their lives are mostly passed; but their 
humanness, not their heroicism, is of- 
fered as the precious thing. Their con- 
tact with the civilization of the East as 
it penetrates on business or pleasure to 
their primitive Westernness forms one 
of the author’s opportunities of drama 
which you can trust him not to abuse 
to the effects of melodrama. The loves 
of these mighty fellows, and their gain 
or loss of the daughters of wealth ad- 
venturing in their wilderness, is poetry 
of a wonted strain, heard from the 
beginning of romance in tales of advent- 
ure, but the love-making which goes 
hand in hand and heart to heart with 
danger and death invites no emotion 
from the reader unworthy of the happi- 
ness which sweet and pure love can give. 
If this is negative praise, it is praise that 
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can be awarded to few novelists of a 
day tending to lose itself in a twilight 
of the decencies. Something more posi- 
tive may be said for the author of 
stories so abounding in incidents of flight 
and fight, of passion and devotion, of 
pity and vengeance, when he idealizes 
in realizing such a situation as that of 
“The Remittance Man.” The daring con- 
ception is of a sickly young Englishman 
of good family living on a stated allow- 
ance from home, in the family of a 
rancher, amid the squalor which he 
loathes, and falling in love with the 
daughter while he is supposed by his 
people to be “learning the business” of 
cattle-raising. ‘“‘The rancher was like 
an aged, moth-eaten, but dangerous old 
bear. His voice was a rumble, his teeth 
were broken fangs, his hands resembled 
the paws of a gorilla.” His wife “was 
big, fat, worried, and complaining. 
Neither of them had any fear of dirt,” 
and their daughter “Fan had grown up 
not merely unkempt, but smudgy. Her 
gown was greasy, her shoes untied, and 
yet, strange to say, this carelessness 
exercised a subduing charm over Lester, 
who was fastidious to the point of wast- 
ing precious hours in filling his boots 
with ‘trees’ and folding his neckties.” 

Stranger yet, the girl comes to feel his 
superiority and its civilizing influence; 
when her father orders him off the ranch 
for aspiring to her love, she rebels in his 
behalf and marries him. Her father 
yields, of course, and after the wild 
marriage feast the pair are followed on 
their wedding-journey by the felicita- 
tions of riotous cowboys, her friends and 
comrades. Their notion of showered 
rice and far-flung slippers expresses itself 
in lassoing the bride and the groom at 
her side as they drive away. He begins 
to shoot, after the manner of the local 
life, and then she knows nothing till she 
believes him dead at her side. “She 
lifted her head and . . . imprecated his 
murderers. ‘I'll kill you, every one of 
you! I'll Kill you for this—you cow- 
ardly wolves—I’ll kill—’” The cow- 
boys are all awfully sorry, and Lester 
gets well. “‘He seemed born again, this 
time an American — a Western Amer- 
ican. ‘What right have I to despise 
these people?’” he asked himself con- 
cerning his father- and mother-in-law, 


and “the awkward ranchers who came 
stiffly and with a sort of awe into his 
room to ‘pass a good word’”’; but “ his 
deepest penitence, his tenderest grati- 
tude, rose to Fan,. . . to the golden, 
good heart that beat beneath her un- 
lovely gowns.” The situation is orig- 
inally imagined, if not always so ad- 
equately done, and to our mind “The 
Remittance Man” is the best in a group 
of stories which are all courageously and 
originally imagined. “The Lonesome 
Man” comes hard upon “The Remit- 
tance Man” in drama, though he has 
not his feet so well on the “sure and 
firm-set earth,”* and the drama turns 
melodrama in the event. The sequence 
in which Tall Ed Kelley figures first as 
of the same make as a “drunken In- 
jun,” and then his reform as the strong 
arm of the law in the loathsome little 
“town, drab, flea-bitten, unkempt, lit- 
tered with tin cans and old bottles, a 
collection of saloons, gambling-houses, 
and nameless dives, with a few people— 
a very few—making an honest living by 
selling groceries, saddles, and coal-oil.” 

The picture, boldly dashed in, strikes 
more than the solitudes and altitudes 
where the action of “The Forest Rang- 
er” passes, but the nobler as well as 
the ignobler scene is palpitant with the 
life of the strange, vast region which 
Mr. Garland knows so well. He is al- 
ways, in his more exalted moods, longing 
to make you sensible of the mighty 
spaciousness of the land whose immeas- 
urable grandeur submits itself to the 
hand of the prospector, the rancher, 
the outlaw, as it had submitted itself 
to the grasp of the savage hunter 
and warrior. Words cannot give the 
sense of its loneliness, its mightiness, 
but these people are somehow equal to 
the conditions of thirty miles to a doc- 
tor, and as many to a justice of the 
peace. The author takes more pains 
with the heroic figure of a government 
ranger than the satin humanness of 
the Cow-Boss or the Grub-Staker; but if 
he likes him better than either of these, 
we feel quite sure that he has not a 
greater pleasure in any of the chivalrous 
assions of his heroes for the young 
ie ladies in their protection than in 
the joyous, fearless love-making of the 
Cow-Boss who comes to help the simple 
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girl from a small Pennsylvania town 
take care of her sick uncle, the station 
postmaster. The quality of the Cow- 
Boss’s indomitable devotion may not be 
peculiar to character in the region of 
mountain-time, but there is something 
refreshingly new in it. The Cow-Boss’s 
vocabulary is far too limited to embrace 
any of the analogues of failure; the 
mere notion of this tickles him; he takes 
every form of spoken denial as an amus- 
ing version of consent. He is shown in 
all with a humor which is as sweet and 
pure as his love itself and with such 
apparent unconsciousness that the read- 
er is left with a doubt whether the 
author knows how uncommon it is in 
sort. The passage is one to return 
to with recurrent pleasure and the wish 
to have more of it. Upon the whole we 
are tempted to like the Cow-Boss beyond 
any other personality in the whole group 
of these brave sketches. 

By virtue of the ae, and of those other 
tales and novels of his dealing with the 
life in the region of mountain-time, Mr. 
Garland has measurably succeeded to 
the place in the sunset held by Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain. It is not neces- 
sary that he should have displaced the 
earlier sovereigns of that realm; but 
there was room for him near them. One 

cannot claim for him the invention of 
such types as Harte’s romanticistic 
imagination bodied forth, or the crea- 
tions of that potent humor of Mark 
Twain which began to people our world 
fifty or sixty years ago with the “vast 
forms that ‘moved fantastically” before 
the eyes of alien observance. It is not 
in the direct line of those potent humor- 
ists that Mr. Garland is of their succes- 
sion. Fun does not primarily seek ex- 
pression from him; it breaks from him 
involuntarily, and he does not create, so 
much asrecognize, the grotesque, He does 
not permit himself the license of those 
humorists in the life he paints; and in 
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this latest work of his it will console 
the lover of his earlier work to find him 
mainly true to his realistic tradition. 
In his most romantic moods he is still 
in the keeping of this, and he will never 
abandon it, though in his fidelity to the 
facts of the wilder and Farther West 
which he has come to know so well the 
flush of wild adventure replaces the 
coloring of his prime. But it is not 
merely the artistic conscience which still 
prevails with him, and no study of his 
fiction, however slight and passing, can 
fail of the sense of right-mindedness and 
high-mindedness which ennobles his _ro- 
mance. His heroes are honest men, not 
rascals of sorts exalted by exigency or 
emotion; his heroines, however beau- 
tiful and alluring, are not women one 
would be the better for not having 
known. His feeling of proportion, his 
love of beauty in nature, keeps him from 
betraying his reader with any such 
falsehood to human nature. This seems 
rather high praise for a novelist of our 
time, but we offer it to Mr. Garland 
without misgiving. He became an ad- 
mirable artist long ago because he had 
faith in the good as well as the beautiful, 
and he remains of the elect company 
who have always believed that one is as 
essential to art as the other. This is the 
most his friendliest critic can ask of him. 
Such a critic, if wise, will not direct him 
as to the course he shall take in what 
may seem the parting of the ways for 
him. Honest and true he must always 
be; from the first he has been ruled in 
his fiction by a sense of duty to this or 
that phase of life, but it will not be 
quite wrong to say that he is most an 
artist when he gives himself most freely 
to doing what he sees, rather than what 
he feels, his reader ought to see; he 
will be most of all an artist when within 
the lines of his sane and wholesome love 
of all humanity he does what pleases 
him best. 
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but moderation is not an essential 

characteristic of its manifesta- 
tions. In these, excess and violence have 
always been the most necessary as well 
as the most interesting study of the 
historian, statesman, and philosopher— 
most baffling, also, because they yield to 
no logic and are out of proportion to 
assignable causes. 

We note this characteristic in all bio- 
logical manifestations especially be- 
cause there we are more at home, in 
our own world. To use an Emersonian 

hrase, every natural instinct is over- 
loaded. Life is in its manifestations 
beyond bounds— abundant. Except 
within the scope of our conventional re- 
strictions we cannot hold it to any 
accountability. To explain anything we 
must get outside of the plan, all demon- 
stration conveying a suggestion of the 
monstrous—monster (from monere) orig- 
inally meaning a divine omen, a warning 
show (compare montre, French for 
“watch,” also—in the sense of display— 
for “‘shop-window”’). The term warn- 
ing, in the primitive vocabulary, was 
even more likely to have an optimistic 
than a pessimistic significance. Some of 
our own terms in common use show the 
same trend. Though the Eumenides— 
the friendly minded—were so soon trans- 
lated into the Furies, yet happenings 
still signify happiness, as “fortune,” like 
“luck” and “‘wind-fall,”’ suggests favor- 
ing auspices. Domesday Book was a 
record of fine estates, from a survey or- 
dered by William the Norman, though 
there was an older Dome-book, compiled 
under the direction of the Saxon ing 
Alfred, which was a record of penal 
judgments; and we do not forget that the 
term “fatal” —in itself neutral—has, in 
its general use, become one of ill omen, 
like “ominous” itself. But, whether 
fore-shining or fore-shadowing, whether 


| UMAN nature has its limitations, 


wearing the tragic masque or that of 
Comus, the element common to all 
augury is that of uncommon surprise, 
an extra-ordinary showing. 

In all vital human manifestation, 
since there is progressive development of 
mind, there is meaning, at first vague, 
but growing more definite with the prog- 
ress of civilization. From first to last 
the exultant song of the bird transcends 
definition and is as unprogressive as it 
is unpremeditated. So the flowering of 
the plant in its radiant beauty of form 
and color immeasurably overpasses any 
definable use which that exuberance 
may serve for its own perpetuation, and 
its radiance has no relation whatever 
to the service which it unconsciously 

ields to the animal kingdom. With no 
ome interference it would remain in 
outline and coloration the same forever. 
In man alone is shown a conscious con- 
trol of action and passion; and, with the 
expansion of his conscious experience 
and the extension of his mastery of 
himself and of the external world, we 
note a growing tendency to measure 
everything, to reduce all phenomena to 
a logical plan, to justify to his formal 
understanding the ways of God, of man, 
and of nature. Yet at every stage of 
this postulation he confronts, not expla- 
nation, but a vast illusion, veiling the 
immeasurability of all creative life— 
divine, human, and natural. 

Therefore, naturally and spontane- 
ously, in the free play of thought and 
action, humanity has always sought to 
transcend the limitations of the formal 
plan, and to give to the human show an 
expansion incommensurable with any 
confining word, fixed notion, or set pur- 
pose. This was exemplified in the earli- 
est manifestations of religious sentiment, 
which had no reference to doctrine, but 
took rhythmic shape in dance and song 
and passionate ritual, and were thus 
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associated with the beginnings of Art, 
in poetry and the drama. The tension 
of the temple atmosphere still survives 
in our term for it—‘‘fanaticism.” The 
more artificial and conventional sym- 
bols in faith and art are yet lifted above 
the ordinary plane, as are the metaphor 
in rhetoric and the picture in the 
painter's composition. 

In this exaltation of faith and art the 
creative imagination is the supreme fac- 
tor. Here, whatever the expansion, it 
surely finds its center of inhibition 
and control, with resultant harmony, 
grace, and beauty. But there are other 
manifestations of human energy and 
purpose, equally spontaneous, but ec- 
centric and not directly referable to 
any creative source. In their excess they 
are incommensurate with the occasions 
that prompt them, but they do not 
suggest the infinite, the immeasurable, 
and have no eternal ground in common 
with the creations of faith and art. 

It was considered an essential quality 
of creative imagination in ancient poetry 
and the fine arts, a part of its high ten- 
sion, that it should avoid the common- 


places of life and rise above the plane of 


ordinary actualities. Thus it erected a 
superhuman scheme, though retaining 
the human semblance. It distilled the 
very essences of love, heroism, and ro- 
mance. This exaltation, admirably 
achieved in Greek epic poetry, tragedy, 
and plastic art, prompted reaction, 
equally exaggerated, but eccentric, re- 
jecting control, with every degree of 
relaxation, from the free but graceful 
play of fancy to the loose abandon of the 
disheveled orgy. Comedy was the 
natural reaction from tragedy, not only 
from its severe strain and stately gait, 
but from its disdainful withdrawal into 
the remote and shadowy past. Apart 
from the mirth and humor of the com- 
edy, it was only in music and its natural 
concomitant, the dance, that ancient art 
accommodated itself to the everyday 
affairs of mortals, mingling with their 
out-of-door festivities and lightening 
their labors. 

In medieval Christendom, before and 
after the Renaissance in Italy and in the 
nascent nationalities of western and 
northern Europe, the manifestations of 
popular life show a similar reaction from 


for the 
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the stately pomps of.ecclesiasticism and 
the pageantry of aristocratic heroism 
not exhibiting the unrestraint of pagan 
abandon, but rather the frank naivet: 
of childhood, as in the quaint old mys- 
tery plays. 


It is a long leap from this subdued 
cathedral atmosphere to that of western 
Europe and America since the French 
Revolution. But it is with the al fresco 
popular demonstrations of our own day 
that we are chiefly concerned; and these 
are psy chologically the most interesting, 
especially in our own country, though 
the contrast with earlier and foreign 
examples of the tendency to excess and 
eccentricity in such manifestations is 
suggestively significant. 

The contrast is evident when we con- 
sider the character of all modern cele- 
brations in democratic countries. They 
are of popular initiation, not mainly 
people, as -were the pomps, 
pageants, festivals, and dramatic dis- 
plays of an older time, all of which, in 
their crude beginnings, were spontane- 
ous, but, as civilization -progressed, 

came to be developed under religious and 
aristocratic auspices. 

We have, in the fully matured Roman 
Empire, a curious example in the cele- 
bration of the Saturnalia, originally a 
reminiscent echo of the Golden Age. It 
came to be a special feature of this re- 
ligious festival that servants and masters 
should exchange places and functions. 
Thus, by the semblance of revolt, 
the farce served as a_ safety-valve 
against lurking reactionary impulse. 
Apart from already existing license un- 
der cover of religion, imperial authority 
encouraged new popular amusements- 
circenses—with the same end in view. 
We, two thousand years afterward, see 
these shows for what they really were, 
but even the social satirist of that era 
could not thus detach himself from 
the scene; his satire could have only 
the irony of the court - jester, him- 
self a licensed partner in the entertain- 
ment. 

The “shows” prevailingly manifest 
among any people, in any period, more 
surely than the historian’s formal analy- 
sis indicate the stage which that people 
has reached in religious, intellectual, and 
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political development. But often we 
interpret them as much by what they 
conceal as by what they openly display. 
When the banners proclaim, “ Senatus 
Populusque Romanus,” we are not de- 
ceived, for we know that instinctively 
Cesar is in hiding. So we know, when 
an English democratic assembly sings 
**God Save the King,” that it is exulting 
in something of its own creation and 
which it can destroy as easily as it has 
made. Where religious holidays are fre- 
quent and the utmost stress is put upon 
the outward demonstration, we know 
that the people are as yet mentally un- 
prepared for the appreciation of doc- 
trine and far less for the deep spiritual 
convictions grounded in creative Reason. 
Since the advent of modern democracy, 
with the more general enlightenment of 
the people, the deeper feeling and mean- 
ing of life are less reflected in outward 
popular manifestations; they seem to 
have retired from observation into less 
conspicuous channels of communication, 
and with this retirement has gone much 
of the beauty and impressiveness which 
inevitably belonged to the parades and 
celebrations of an older time. A sense 
of this loss probably accounts for the 
recent attempt to recall the grace and 
pomp of a past fashion by the revival of 
the community pageant. But the com- 
munality of human faith and sympathy, 
which once had to be externally ex- 
pressed or not consciously realized at 
all, is now independent of such expres- 
sion, becoming invisibly potent, an es- 
sential quality of the spiritual life. 

Charity, grounded in that human 
sympathy which knows no territorial 
limit, is bound up with this modern 
spiritual comrhunality. It is a pervasive 
quality, one of the main factors of our 
social dynamics, independently of any 
poignant special emergency that serves 
as an occasion for its conscious and 
bountiful activity. When the occasion 
arises, it acts rationally and effectively, 
without parade, adopting practical busi- 
ness methods. 

Our social evolution proceeds without 
ostentatious demonstration. It is of 
the creative life and, thus, one with 
creative art and literature, with our cult- 
ure and our faith. The visible fabric of 
our civilization fails to reflect this crea- 


tive life and is, in some of its aspects as 
a competitive system, a contradiction 
of it. Evolution never turns against 
itself; civilization often does. Con- 
structive progress conceals within itself 
the seeds of self-destruction; and the 
very complexity of our modern life 
makes easier and vastly more terrible 
the possibilities of disaster. Thus we 
have seen out of the clear sky of ap- 
parently innocent and peace- -seeking in- 
ternational diplomacy the precipitation, 
after the parade of long-accumulating 
armies and armaments, of the awful 
parade of war, which, following the mod- 
ern fashion, lacks every phase of its 
ancient majesty or of heroism, save for 
its tragic suffering and sacrifice. Here, 
too, as in all other forms of human dem- 
onstration, what is done is overdone— 
with access of rage and frightfulness. 

We call this exhibition, when it is 
foreign, a reversion to barbarism, though 
in its monstrous excesses it is possible 
only to civilization. When it is our own 
martial obsession we call it patriotism, 
and institute a new kind of parade, in 
which the underlying motive is lost 
sight of—as it so often is in popular 
celebrations of Independence Day—the 
form of demonstration being wholly in- 
congruous with the occasion. If our 
object is effective national defense, it no 
more calls for processions, with brass 
bands and persuasive oratory, than 
would the institution of a municipal 
police force. It suggests no division on 
partisan lines; yet we behold the two 
principal political parties of the nation 
vying with each other in protestations, 
like Hamlet with Laertes over the open 
grave of Ophelia: 


Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou. 


The whole display, whatever form it 
may take, which constitutes the Human 
Show—in song, dance, drama, proces- 
sion, festival, pageant, forensic decla- 
mation, patriotic celebration, martial 
arrayment, and the parade for the promo- 
tion of a “‘cause,” usually a vote-getting 
proposition—is a reversion to the oldest 
and commonest tendency of our human 
nature, of nature itself—defying logical 
explication. It is the overplus of life, 
converted into play. 
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The Sincere 
BY 


CAN mix up a salad-dressing if I have to, 
and it isn’t half bad. But I’m not a con- 
firmed salad-dresser. I’m happy enough 

eating the other fellow’s mixings—if you get 
my meaning. 

‘Consider the case of Waddy Hill. Waddy 
goes to dinner at a French restaurant, for in- 
stance, with a party of people. He laps up 
his soup, not caring whether it’s consommé 
or créme de spinach, and he’s absent-minded 
through the fish and meat; it’s when he sees 
the lettuce coming that his eyes gleam. 
“Tl mix it here, Louee,” he says to the 
waiter, and Louee nods and starts bringing 
fifty-seven varieties of medicine. I’m not 
suspicious by nature, but I’ve seen Waddy 
do that in any number of restaurants—and 
the waiter’s name is always Louee, and he 
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always nods knowingly and brings in the 
same druggist’s assortment. Those waiters 
don’t really remember Waddy—they just 
know his type. 

At any rate, we all sit around and watch 
while the waiter unloads bottles and cruets 
at Waddy’s plate until his end of the table 
looks like the counter in front of a barber’s 
chair. 

“More oil,” he says, severely, to the waiter. 

“ Bien,” says the waiter, or “ Ja wohl,” and 
nods emphatically, as much as to say, “I 
knew he’d want more oil; that proves he is one 
of us,” and then he trots away for the oil 
can. Waddy looks at us, and _ says, 
cheerfully, “I’m sure you like plenty of oil.” 

I don’t. I hate plenty of oil, but I’m as 
helpless with Waddy as I am in a barber’s 
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shop. “A little crude oil on your scalp is 
what you need,” says the barber, and before 
I can prove an alibi [I’m smelling like 
Bayonne, New Jersey. Waddy belongs in 
Van Dieman’s Land, where they drink 
whale-oil and eat blubber, or in Uganda, 
where they fry everything in fat and then 
massage themselves with the gravy. I'd as 
lief eat with a barber as with a barbarian. 

Jerry Jones is another of them. He makes 
a salad-dressing like a thin mud-pie, and he 
can’t talk while he is doing it. In fact, he 
prefers to have every one silent as he ap- 
proaches the climax. The aerial vibrations 
have to be just right, it seems. 

[ asked Jerry home to dinner when I first 
got to know him. I suspected that he liked 
salad (so do we), but I didn’t know that 
the making of it was a religious ceremony 
with him. “Lettuce pray” is his grace 
before meat. 

| suppose I should have known, because 
I knew he was a Beaux Arts graduate. Nearly 
all Beaux Arts men have two distinguishing 
characteristics—they insist upon mixing the 
salad and they always illustrate their con- 
versations by making marks on the table- 
cloth. Ina restaurant they use a lead-pencil, 
and in a private house they use the prong of 
a fork. 

\t any rate, I didn’t remember; and, as 
chance would have it, my wife planned to 
mix the dressing at the table that day. 
Often we have it brought to the table ready 
mixed, but | understand that puts one in the 
same class with those who wear ready-tied 
cravats. 

When Jerry saw the bunch of lettuce 
leaves brought to my wife’s place, and then 
saw her pick up a big spoon quite casually, 
and a bottle of vinegar as though it was 





I'M AS HELPLESS WITH WADDY 
4S I AM IN A BARBER’S SHOP 


nothing but a bottle of vinegar, and saw her 
motion toward the oil as though she were 
going to pick it up without looking at it, 
why then I heard his breath begin to whistle 
between his teeth. 

“Oh, please let me save you that trouble,” 
he said, affecting a light and idle tone. “I 
dearly love to mix a salad I have a few 
little touches I’d like to show you.” 

My wife pushed it all toward him gladly 
enough, and I could see his hand tremble as 
he reached for it. 

His first request he made with some em- 
barrassment. “Could I,” he stammered 
“could I have a much larger bowl?” 

I doubted whether we had one, but my 
wife left the table for a moment, and I could 
hear her bumping about in the pantry and 
then washing something. She came back 
with a fine, big Chinese bowl I had not seen 
around for years. It had been broken and 
mended and put away on a top shelf. 

Jerry beamed. He took the lettuce up in 
both hands and dumped it in. “I ought 
to have asked you to chill this on the ice a 
moment,” he said, with a more solemn look, 
“but never mind. Now for the mustard.” 
And as he rubbed his hands together and 
smacked his lips he seemed to be saying, 
“Witch-hazel, sir, or bay rum?” Then sud- 
denly his smile utterly faded. “But this 
is English mustard—-quite absurd to use this. 
I must have the French.” 

“We can send out for some,” I said, sar- 
castically. 

He cheered up at once. “I wish you 
would,” he said, gratefully. ‘Of course we 
want this to be right.” 

My wife came to our rescue. “I can mix 
up some French mustard,” she said; “it 
only wants vinegar enough to kill the 
‘sharpness’; and, sure enough, she did 
it, in a way to suit even Jerry. 

In the mean time he had left the 
table twice, the second time without 
apology, to hunt through our spices 
in the kitchen. He complained of our 
olive-oil and then used about a quart. 
He was gradually fixing in a finger-bowl 
something that looked like brown 
axle-grease. I was certain that none of 
our joints would ever creak again. 

Exactly what did he use? I can’t 
remember. He seemed so inclined to 
get peevish over some of our stock-in- 
trade that I tried to cheer him up by 
running out now and then and get- 
ting kerosene and stove-polish and other 
little odds and ends. 

It rattled him, and my wife is sure he 
put some Florida water in toward the 
end. We never knew. By that time he 
wasn’t talking to anybody, and there 
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NO EXPLANATION WAS 


was a viciousness in the way he stirred the 
mess, that boded ill for our friendship. 

At the last moment he wanted bit of 
garlic. He explained to us rather shortly 
that it was his invariable custom to rub a bit 
of garlic on the inside of the bowl in which 
the salad was to be mixed. 
the right delicacy of flavor. 
had no garlic, but we had onion. He 
admitted grudgingly that this would do, 
since there was nothing better, but he said 
that every one really enjoyed salad 
ought to have a bit of garlic always in the 
house. I went out into the kitchen myself 
and got the onion, slicing it out there, since 
that was his wish, and I brought him back a 
small fragment. We afterward discovered 
that I had utilized a tulip-bulb which had 
served its useful purpose in a parlor flower- 
pot, and on its way to a shelf in the cellar 
had paused in the kitchen just long enough 
to mislead me. 

Finally Jerry poured his concoction into 
the big bowl over the lettuce. As he was 
giving a final jab or two with his fork at the 


This gave just 
Of course we 


who 


POSSIBLE, OF COURSE 


finished salad, behold, the large porcelain 
objet d'art containing it quietly parted asun- 
der and deposited lettuce and dre sssing upon 
the table-cloth. It was evident to us that 
the hasty washing which the bowl had re- 
ceived just before entering active life again 
had softened the glue that held its fragments 
together. No explanation was. possible, of 
course. I don’t remember whether we at- 
te mpted any dessert my recollection of sub- 
sequent incidents is ‘vazy at best. I am sure 
that when I really stopped laughing Jerry 
wasn't there, but my wife insists that he 
didn’t go at once, and they exchanged sev- 
eral remarks about the weather. 

Me? Qh, nowadays I take sugar on my 
lettuce at home, except now and then when 
we buy a can of ready-made mayonnaise. 
If we have a dinner-party which includes a 
Beaux Arts man, my wife puts a pencil and 
a sheet of paper by his plate to save the 
table-cloth, and she lets him go into the 
pantry before dinner and mix the salad. 
Then everything is very pleasant for all 
concerned. 





Teaching Daughter Manners 


T was an overland dining-car, and a miner 
who had struck it rich in Alaska and out- 
fitted regardless of expense in San Francisco, 
was eating in the company of his seven-year- 


old daughter. She satisfied herself before pa 
had finished his meal, and started to leave 
the table. 

“Come back, daughter,” called pa, ear- 
nestly concerned to do his best for her, and 
speaking in a big voice so softened with ten- 
derness that it was beautiful to hear. “Take 
a toothpick, Honey. Be a little lady!” 


Charitable 


A WASHINGTON man, in motoring 
through Virginia, stopped one day at a 

toll-bridge he had often passed over, and 
found there was a new keeper in charge. 

“Where’s the man who used to act as 
keeper here?” asked the motorist. 

“He’s dead, sir,” was the reply. 

“Dead! Poor fellow! Joined the great 
majority, eh?” 

“Well,” said the new man, cautiously, “I 
wouldn’t like to say that, sir. He 
good enough man so far as I know.” 


was a 








————— 





Irate Motuer: “ Percival Frederick, pick up 
the way o’ that auto!” 


your cap an’ fix your tte—an’ git outa 


Philosophers 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


A MELANCHOLY Beaver 
Resided by a rill; 
He either had a fever 
Or else he had a chill; 


For Mental Inquisition 
Had filled him full of dole 
About his Earthly Mission 
Or his Eternal Soul. 


In June, instead of basking 
Or helping build the dam, 
He vexed his Conscience, asking, 


“Why Is It That I Am?” 


He passed the winter, sifting 
A lot of Pregnant Saws 

On “Whither Are We Drifting?” 
And “ Nature’s Primal Cause.” 


A Chickadee, intruding 
One afternoon at three, 
Disturbed the Beaver’s brooding 
By whistling, “ Chick-a-dee!”’ 


The Beaver reprimanded 
The Gadabout on wings; 


Said he, “To be quite candid, 
What makes you do These Things? 


“All over Here and Yonder 
You flitter, flute, and fife. 
Why don’t you perch, and ponder 

The Purposes of Life?” 


The Chickadee retorted, 
“I don’t know what you mean. 
My life is well supported, 
The woods are fresh and green; 
“My top note, when I strike it, 
May be of little use, 
Still, people seem to like it, 
And that’s a good excuse.” 


The Beaver simply snorted, 
As Beavers often do. 

The Chickadee cavorted 
And ate a worm or two. 


The Chickadee grew apter 
At whistling “ Chick-a-dee!” 
The Beaver did a chapter 
On “What Work Means To Me.” 
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Diplomacy 


ILLY was sending out invitations to his 
birthday party. 

“T don’t think | would mention the birth- 
day,” advised his mother. “It looks 
much like asking for a present.” 

To this Billy demurred viclently, but was 
finally persuaded to vield the point. For a 
long time he thought deeply. Then, solving 
the problem, he asked: 

“Weli, mother, we 
won't say anything 
about the birthday, but 
don’t you think that we 
might put the picture of 
a cake with candles at 
the top of the paper!” 


SO 


A Definition 

NE morning Bobbie 

was telling his moth- 
er and his little sister 
Ellen about a wonderful 
dream he had had the 
night before. The word 
“dream” puzzled the 
tiny girl. 

“But whatisadream?” 
she questioned. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” 
Bobbie explained, with 
an air of great superi- 
ority. “It’s a moving- 
picture in your sleep.” 


ARTIST: 
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A Sad Case 


7 HAT are you crying for, little man?’ 

asked a Washingtonian of a youngster. 

“My brother’s lost his new hat,” was the 
tearful explanation. 

“But, surely,” 

lent one, 


expostulated the benevo- 
“vou needn’t cry about it.” 

This failed to comfort the boy in tears. “I 
was wearin’ it when he lost it,” he explained. 


“Isabel, I sold that drawing I made yesterday 
Twenty dollars a day 15 


! 
over seven thou- 


the Ritz.”’ 
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Still Raging 


ITTLE Johnny, who 

had been studying 
history but a short time, 
thought he would give 
his grandfather a try-out 
on the subject, and asked: 

“Say, Gramp, what 
great war broke out in 
1850?” 

lhe old gentleman laid 
down his paper and 
looked thoughtfully at 
the boy for a moment, 
and then a sudden light 
dawned upon him. 

“Why,” he said, “that 
was the year I married 
your grandmother.” 


Decing Her Best 








BrotHer: ‘Oh, Ethel, where are you?” 


Erne: “J’m here, Bobby—but don’t bother me now—we' re 


b-busy.” 


A Feminist 


BOSTON mother was endeavoring to 
cure her Waldo of his fear of the darkness. 
“Now, dearie,” said she, as she tucked 
him in one dark night, “you know who is 
always with you even in the dark.” 
“Yes,” was the astonishing reply, “but I 
want you or nurse, not a man!” 


Limited Purchasing Power 


A THREE - HUNDRED- POUND man 
stood gazing longingly at the nice things 
displayed in a haberdasher’s window for a 
marked-down sale. A friend stopped to in- 
quire if he was thinking of 
buying shirts or pajamas. 
“Gosh, no!” replied the fat 
man, wistfully. “The only 
thing that fits me ready-made 
is a handkerchief.” 


The Lost Art 


HE four-year-old had just 

been reproved at the table. 
He continued to talk cheerfully, 
though unanswered, to father. 
After some minutes of soliloquy 
he turned to mother and re- 
marked: 

“Your husband doesn’t talk 
very much this noon, does he, 
mother?” 





A PHILADELPHIA 
servant sought her 

mistress with the an- 
nouncement that _ her 
mother was sick and 
that she therefore de- 
sired permission to go home for a few days. 

“Certainly,” said the woman, “but do not 
stay longer than necessary, as we need you.” 

A week passed and not a word from the 
maid. Then came a note which read: 

“Dear Mrs. Jones,—I will be back next 
week. Please keep my place for me as my 
mother is dying as fast as she can.” 


Polite 
“T)EAR teacher,” wrote little Johnny’s 
mother, “kindly excuse John’s absence 
from school yesterday afternoon, as he fell 
in the mud. By doing the same, you will 
greatly oblige his mother.” 














“ These rat-tail files are certainly great things.”’ 
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LANDLADY: 


Not to be 
THINK children are not so observing 


as they used to be,”’ said a member of the 

school board to a teacher whose class h 
visiting. 

“IT hadn’t noticed it,” said the teacher. 

“‘T’ll prove it to you,”’said the school officer, 
pompously. Turning to the class, he said: 

“Some one give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven,” said a little girl, eagerly 

He wrote “73” on the board. Nothing 
was said. 


Caught 


was 


“Well, some one else give me a number.” 


“Fifty-seven,” said another child. 
He wrote “75,” and smiled knowingly at 
the teacher when nothing was said. He 


called for a third number, and fairly gasped 


at the indignation manifested by 
red-faced urchin, who said: 

**Seventy-seven, and sec if you can change 
that.” 


a small, 


The Troubk 

HE mother of six children who were re- 

cuperating after diphtheria contracted a 
sore throat from them and lost her voice. 
She had not bee n able to exercise her usual 
vigilance over them, and they relieved the 
monotony of confinement by setting fire to 
a straw mattress. The mother, by forcing 
her voice, succeeded in calling their father. 

“What's the trouble?” he demanded. 

““Mother’s got her voice back” was the 
response of the children. 
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Not Needed 


IT TLE Harold was pos- 

sessed of a deeply relig- 
ious and at the same time a 
most practical nature, as 
was evidenced upon a 
certain occasion when, hav- 
ing climbed to the pinnacle 
of the roof of a very steep 
shed, he lost his footing 
and began to slide with 
terrifying swiftness toward 
that point where the roof 
swept gracefully off into 
space. 

“O Lord, save me!” he 
prayed. “OLord, save 
me! O Lord! ... Never 
mind. I’ve caught on a 


He: “ My dear, I think I'll exercise my option on that nail.” ‘ 
Li t across he street.” 
Sue: “ William, I’m not going to let you make yourself Why She Sang the Hymn 


, , , 
ridicuious, at ir time of iife 


Not a Social Matter 


LLIS was a bank cashier of many years’ 

standing, and he thought he had seen 
them all—as far as curiosities in human nat- 
ure are concerned. But one morning re- 
cently a haughty - looking woman ap- 
proached the window and shoved a check 
through without even glancing at him. 

“Madam,” he said, “you will have to get 
somebody to introduce you before I can cash 
this check for you.” 

For one moment she stared at him in a 
frostlike manner; then, in an exceedingly 
scornful voice, she said: 

“Sir, | am here purely on 
business, and have no intention 
of making a social call. I do 
not care to know you!” 


Beyond Him 


ITTLE sister and _ brother 

had quarreled. After an early 
supper mother endeavored to 
re-establish friendly relations, 
finally quoting to them the Bible 
verse, “Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” 

Turning to Edward, the elder, 
she said, “‘Now, Edward, are 
you goime to let the sun go 
down on your wrath?” 

Edward squirmed a little as 
he looked into her pleading 
face. 


“Well, how can I stop it?” he ** Come 


questioned. 





hy outdoor athletics.” A COLORED preacher in 


the South tells of his visit 
to a certain household in a 
town in Georgia, where, quite early one morn- 
ing, he was awakened by the tones of a con- 
tralto voice singing, “Abide With Me.” 
As the preacher lay in bed he meditated 
upon the piety which his hostess must 
possess which enabled her to proceed about 
her task early in the morning singing such 
a noble hymn. 
At breakfast he spoke to her about it, and 
told her how pleased he was. 
“Lawsy!” she replied, “that’s de hymn I 
boils eggs by; three verses for soft and five 


for hard.” 
a dela! 
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on. Ethel, let's go somewhere else its too 
crowded here. 














